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High-lights in Thornycroft History—5 


Thernycrofe destroyer but in 1893. With 
record speed of 28 knots, wer achieved, 
EXPERIENCE with the adapted locomotive boiler in torpedo-boats, from 
the 1870’s onwards, convinced the late Sir John |. Thornycroft that a 
different type of steam generator was essential for service afloat. {| As a 
result he decided to develop the water tube boiler which, although tried 
from the earliest days, had not been very successful but was capable of 
raising steam quickly whilst offering savings of space and weight. By intro- 
ducing novel features in design and methods of manufacture, satisfactory 
results were obtained in a number of vessels. {| In 1886 the Admiralty 
ordered a Thornycroft boiler for 2nd class T.B. 100 and from then onwards 
they were fitted in many torpedo-boats for Denmark and Spain, and in a 
cruiser in Denmark. { Thornycrofts became specially noted for this type 
and in 1892 were entrusted by the Admiralty to build the torpedo-gunboat 
‘Speedy,’ the first vessel in the British Navy, other than T.B.’s, to have 
water tube boilers. This vessel was a great success, the power developed 
on trial being about 30% more than in sister ships fitted with the locomotive 
type. {| Since this time Thornycroft water tube boilers, both coal and oil 
fired, have maintained their lead and proved their worth in a wide variety 
of ships. Maintenance and repair costs have always been kept in mind, and 
in any new designs the temptation of introducing features to obtain the 
greatest economy in fuel and weight 

has been tempered by our experi- ](MORNICROPF|| 
ence as ship repairers. - 


JOHN I. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
Designers and Builders of High-speed Naval Craft, Motor Boats and Marine Engines 
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MEMBERSHIP 

Full particulars of Membership with alternative forms for Bankers’ Orders can 
be obtained on application to ‘“‘ The Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1.” 

Commissioned Officers of ali H.M. fighting Services, including those of the 
Dominions, Colonies and India, and Midshipmen and equivalent ranks of the Royal 
Navy, Dominion Navies, Royal Naval Reserve and Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, 
are eligible for membership without proposal or ballot. 

Naval, Military and Air Force Cadets are eligible on the recommendation of 
their Commanding Officers. ; 

Gentlemen enrolled in establishments which imply that they will be given com- 
missions in time of national emergency are eligible for membership by ballot of 
the Council. 

Ladies whose names appear or have appeared in the Official Lists as serving 
or having served as officers with any of the three Services. 

An Officers’ Mess may subscribe to the JourRNAL, but is mot eligible for 
membership. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ANNUAL MEMBERS.—Subscription {1 5s. od., payable on joining and on ist 
January yearly. (Notz.—The Entrance Fee has been temporarily suspended.) 


LirzE MEMBERS.— 
(a) £20 os. od., payable in one sum ; or 
(6) £21 os. od., payable in four instalments of Five Guineas, the first on 
joining, the others on 1st January of each succeeding year. 

The above rates of subscription entitle Members to the loan of four volumes at 
a time from the Library, provided they are at Home or at those stations abroad 
where arrangements exist for forwarding books. 

It is important that Officers joining should furnish full and clear iculars of 
their Name, Rank, Ship, Regiment or R.A.F. Squadron, etc., and the address to 
which they wish their JcURNALS sent. 

Officers of the Indian, Dominion and Colonial Naval, Military, and Air Forces 
temporarily in the United Kingdom may become members for a period of six months 
on payment of Ten Shillings and Sixpence, or One Guinea for twelve months. 
The additional subscription to the Lending Library is Five Shillings for six months. 


THE INSTITUTION 
The Royal United Service Institution is situated just below the War Office in 
Whitehall. It has the best professional wer in the United Kingdom. The 
Reading and Smoking Rooms are provided with the leading papers, periodicals 
and writing materials. ' 
The Institution is open daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m., except Sunday, Christmas 
Day and Good Friday. 


THE JOURNAL 


The R.U.S.I. JourNAL is published in February, May, August and November 
of each year, and sent post free to Members in any part of the world. Copies may 
be purchased by non-members, price 7s. 6d. 


THE MUSEUM 


The R.U.S. Museum is open free to the Allied forces in uniform. Members may 
obtain passes for their friends on application to the Secretary. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 
















































May, 1945. 
Address to H.M. The King 
In accordance with a resolution passed at the Anniversary Meeting on 6th March, 
1945, the following Address was sent to the King on the completion of fifty years” 
occupation by the Institution of the Banqueting Hall by grace of His Majesty :— 
‘““ May it please Your Majesty : 

‘““We, the Chairman, Council and Members of the Royal United Service 
Institution, assembled for the hundred and fourteenth Anniversary Meeting, with 
humble duty beg leave to recall to Your Majesty, as our Patron, that the Institution 
has just completed fifty years in its present premises. 

“‘ We are deeply sensible of the fact that those premises include the Banqueting 
Hall of the former Palace of Whitehall, the use of which the Institution has enjoyed, 
by grace of our Royal Patrons, ever since Her Majesty Queen Victoria was graciously 
pleased to grant us this privilege. 

“‘ It will be our constant endeavour to develop and maintain the contents of this 
beautiful and historic building in such a way that it will continue to be a memorial 
to the achievements of the fighting Services for all time and to give effect to our 
Royal Charter charging the Institution with the Promotion and Advancement of 
their Science and Literature. ‘ 

“As officers of the three Services holding Your Majesty’s Commission, we 
desire to mark this notable occasion by expressing our humble gratitude to Your 
Majesty for this continued mark of Your Majesty’s favour and patronage, and by 
re-affirming our devotion to Your Majesty’s Throne and Person. 

“‘T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your Majesty’s most faithful and devoted servant, 
“ (Signed) W. M. St. G. KIRKE, 
‘** General, 
“* Chairman of the Council.’’ 
The following reply was received :— 

‘“‘T have laid before the King the Address from the Council and Members of the 
Royal United Service Institution enclosed in your letter of March 6th. 

‘‘ His Majesty desires me to ask you to convey to them his sincere appreciatior 
of this message, and an assurance of his continued interest in the welfare of the 


Institution. 
** (Signed) A. LASCELLEs.” 


Death of a Vice-President 

It is with great regret that the Council have to record the death of Admiral 
Sir Reginald-Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O., one of the Naval Vice-Presidents. Admiral 
Tupper served on the Council with the intermission of only one year since 1915, and was 
Chairman in 1923 to 1925. He had also been Chairman of the Journal and Library 
Committee for very many years, and had served on the Finance Committee. 


He was a Vice-President from 1928. 
Chairman of the Council 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.,. 
A.F.C., has been elected Chairman of the Council for 1945. 
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Vice-Chairman of the Council 
Admiral Sir Charles Little, G.C.B., G.B.E., K.C.B., has been elected Vice-Chairman 
of the Council for 1945. 


Council 


The names of Members elected to the Council at the Anniversary Meeting will be 
found in the report of the Proceedings at the end of this JouRNAL. 


Death of the late Librarian 


It was with much regret that the Council heard of the death of Colonel E. L. Hughes, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., who had been Librarian of the Institution from 1927 until the Library 
returned to London at the end of 1944. He was also Curator of the Museum from 1927 
until 1940. 

New Members 

The following officers joined the Institution during the period z2oth February, 
to 15th May, 1945 :— 

ROYAL NAVY 
Lieutenant H. S. Newsom, R.N.V.R. 

The Revd. Roger Clarke, R.N. 

Captain J. C. d’E. Coke, Royal Marines. 

Captain P. L. Mackay, Royal Marines. 

Captain M. R. Tate, Royal Marines. 

Captain F. A. P. Foster, R.N. 

Lieut.-Commander S. Le H. Lombard-Hobson, R.N. 
Commander C. L. Evan-Thomas, D.S.C., R.N. 
Lieut.-Commander L. F. Manton, R.N. 
Lieutenant J. B. Cox, R.N. 

Sub-Lieutenant R. E. Dingley, R.N.R. 
Sub-Lieutenant L. A. d’E. Lloyd, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant John R. Pritchard, D.S.C., R.N. 
Captain H. W. Wyld, R.N. 

Captain A. A. Murray, R.N. 

Lieutenant D. Cole, R.N.V.R. 

2nd Officer E. A. Wimpory, W.R.N:S. 
Lieutenant P. G. Davis, D.S.C., Royal Marines. 
Captain W. W. Glover, Royai Marines. 
Lieut.-Commander L. E. Woodhouse, R.N. 
Lieut.-Commander (S) H. K. H. Oxley, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant (E) J. G. Shilcock, R.N. 

The Revd. Thomas Gilby, R.N. 

Lieutenant J. Rattenbury, R.N.V.R. 

Lieutenant G. F. S. Winrow, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant R. F. Russell, R.N.V.R. 
Sub-Lieutenant (S) C. J. Meyer, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant J. E. B. D. Paul, R.N.V.R. 











ARMY 


Lieut.-Colonel T. B. L. Churchill, M.C., The Manchester Regiment. 
Major C. H. B. Pridham, late The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 
Lieutenant G. H. Mossop, R.E.M.E. 

Major H. Chambre, Pioneer Corps. 

Captain P. M. Castle-Smith, M.C., Royal Engineers 

Major R. E. S. Shinkwin, M.C., The Royal Sussex Regiment. 
Captain T. R. Molloy, M.C., The Northamptonshire Regiment. 
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Major D. I. M. Robbins, M.C., The Wiltshire Regiment. 

Brigadier A. R. Barter, Royal Artillery. 

Lieutenant E. C. Letts, R.E.M.E. 

Major J. F. M. Openshaw, The King’s Own Royal Regiment. 
Lieutenant G. H. Flower, Royal Artillery. 

Colonel J. C. Preston, D.S.O., The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
Captain H. R. Newman. 

Major D. C Lyall, Royal Signals. 

Captain P. F. Stewart, late 11th Hussars, P.A.O. 

Major F. L. B. Train, Royal Artillery. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. P. T. Roberts, Royal Artillery. 

Colonel E. W. Hayward, R.A.M.C, (R.A.R.O.). 

Captain J. R. Winstanley, R.A.S.C. 

Captain A. J. Atherton, R.A.S.C. 

Captain V. W. Edwards, late The London Regiment, Royal Fusiliers, T.A. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. K, Windeatt, M.B.E., The Devonshire Regiment. 
Captain W. B. Bagot, Royal Artillery. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. E. Creedon, The King’s Own Royal Regiment. 
Captain N. H. Sims, The Wiltshire Regiment, att. Recce Regiment. 
Lieutenant John Drew, The Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel Guy Falla, O.B.E., Royal Artillery. 

Lieut.-Colonel P. Coriat, M.B.E., D.C.M. 

Colonel Lord Hazlerigg, R.A. (T.A.), Lord Lieutenant for Leicester. 
Major H. G. Freeman, Royal Artillery (R.A.R.O.). 
Lieut.-Colonel J. W. M. Paterson, The Highland Light Infantry. 
Major F. D. Goode, The Lincolnshire Regiment. 

Major E. A. Swinden, The Green Howards. 

Captain R. J. Middlemas, The Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Major E. Ben-Arzi, The Palestine Regiment. 

Captain G. de E. Collin, Royal Artillery. 

Major-General R. E. Barnsley, C.B., M.C., M.B., K.H.S. 
Lieut.-Colonel P. B. Thomson, R.A.O.C. 

Captain B. J. Denington, Royal Artillery. 

Major S. R. Allsopp, M.B.E., Cadet Battalion, The Essex Regiment. 
Major P. A. Lockley, R.E.M.E. 

Major A. H. Newton, The East Surrey Regiment. 

Major F. Cross, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

Major J. F. Ellis, C.V.0., C.B,E. D.S.O., M.C., Welsh Guards, 
Major J. H. Maxse, Coldstream Guards. 

Brigadier G. W. Sutton, C.B.E., D.S.0., T.D., T.A. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Flight Lieutenant S. J. Roberts, R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader T. H. Lucas, R.A.F. 

Air Vice Marshal K. M. St.C. G. Leask, M.C. 

Flight Lieutenant C. J. Chaytor, R.A.F.V.R. 
Squadron Leader R. H. Brown, O.B.E., w.s., R.A.F, 
Flight Lieutenant J. Bambord, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant R. Gale, R.A.F. 

Flying Officer M. D. Pannell, R.A.F. 

Air Commodore J. Silvester, C.B.E. 

Air Commodore T. C. Traill, O.B.E., D.F.C. 

Group Captain A. H. Pearce, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Flying Officer H. T. Leftley, R.A.F.V.R. 

Group Captain J. H. Green, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander P. G. St.G. O’Brian, D.F.C., R.A.F, 
Group Captain K. P. Lewis, R.A.F. 
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Flight Lieutenant G. J. McFarlane, R.A.F. 

Wing Commander E. L. T. Barton, R.A.F. 

Flying Officer G. L. Turner, R.A.F. 

Air Commodore S. O. Bufton, C.B., D.F.C. 

Wing Commander J. G. Priest, R.A.F. 

Group Captain B. Robinson, R.A.F. 

Section Officer B. P. Flower, W.A.A.F. 

Wing Commander E. A. Howell, O.B.E., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Group Officer C. M. McAlery, O.B.E., W.A.A.F. 

Wing Commander H. N. G. Wheeler, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Wing Commander C. A. Pike, A.F.C., R.A.F.V.R. 
Wing Commander M. Booth, D.F.C., R.A.F. 

Squadron Leader F. W. Dowling, R.A.F. 

Flying Officer D. E. Edminson, R.A.F.V.R. (T). 

Flying Officer W. H. Markham, R.A.F.V.R. (T). 

Wing Commander R. F. Aitken, O.B.E., A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader B. K. Barber, R.A.F. 

Flight Lieutenant F. Austin, R.A.F.V.R. 

Flying Officer E. H. Millikin, R.A.F.V.R. (T). 

Flying Officer L. Jones, R.A.F.V.R. (T). 

Flying Officer S. G. Greene, R.A.F.V.R. (T). 

Wing Commander J. E. Garwood, R.A.F. 

Flying Officer R. E. Whitaker, R.A.F.V.R. (T). 

Flying Officer L. Lisle Orchard, R.A.F.V.R. (T). 
Wing Commander A. Knowles Fitton, R.A.F.V.R. (T). 
Flying Officer E. C. Chisman, R.A.F.V.R. (T). 
Flying Officer T. H. Foster, R.A.F.V.R. (T). 


‘TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1945—SUBJECT 


The following subject has been selected by the Council for the Trench vy ace 
Prize Essay Competition (Three Services,) 1945 :— 

‘For some period after the War, the maintenance of peace will have to be 
ensured, in the last resort, by joint armed action by the major Powers. Discuss 
the organization for bringing into joint action and for controlling the forces of these 
Powers.” 

JOURNAL 


Members are invited to offer suitable contributions for the JouRNaAL. Matter which 
might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be entirely eliminated, but there is s.ill 
ample scope for professional articles which contain useful lessons for the present time ; 
also contributions of a general Service character, such as Strategic Principles, Command 
and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military and Air Force history, customs 
and traditions. ; 

The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and if found 
suitable, to obtain permission for their publication from the appropriate Service 
Department. Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by 
the written approval of the author’s Commanding Officer. 


REQUEST FOR Back NUMBERS 


The Editor will be grateful for any copies of the JourNnat for February, 1941, which 
members may have finished with, in order to meet applications for this number. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


“Members are particularly requested to notify amy change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JouRNALS. 

















SECRETARY'S NOTES ix 


Such notifications should be received by the t1oth of the month preceding 
publication, i.e., by roth January, April, July and October. 


LIBRARY 


The Library is now reconstituted in the Institution, and applications for books on 
loan can be attended to as usual. 


MUSEUM 
War Relics 


Members and others interested in the R.U.S. Museum are specially requested to keep 
a look out for relics of the present war of particular interest. So far the Museum has 
received a fair number of relics of Air interest, but very few of Naval or Army 
interest. Small relics can be received now and will be exhibited in the Special 
Exhibition in the Theatre. It is requested that others may be notified to the Secretary 
with a view to their being preserved in a place of safety until the Museum is fully 
re-opened. 


Considerations of space will inevitably pre: ude the acceptance of more than a 
limited number of small articles or models; but the Council desire to ensure that the 
Museum shall continue to represent the greatest achievements of the Services, their com- 
manders, officers and men, throughout the ages. Personal relics of special distinction 
will in future, as in the past, be particularly acceptable. 


HISTORIC NAVAL VICTORIES EXHIBITION 

A Special Exhibition depicting ‘‘ Historic Naval Victories ” in portraits, pictures, 
models and relics is now showing in the Banqueting Hall. 

The exhibition representing the Services in the present war is being retained in the 
Theatre. 

No charge for admission is made to Members of the Allied Forces in uniform. The 
charge to the general public is ts. 

Members of the Institution may obtain free vouchers for their friends by application 
to the Secretary. 


The Museum and Exhibition in the Theatre are open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily, 
except Sunday. 
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THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 


By Captain E. AttuaM, C.B., R.N. 
Secretary, Editor and Chief Executive Officer 


took up residence in its present quarters.1 Members often ask about its 
original home, and this seems to be an appropriate occasion to revive the 
record of how our founders obtained accommodation when the Institution was 
inaugurated, and how they met the demands for more space as it rapidly expanded. 


As a matter of history the Institution was born ina tavern at 2 o’clock on the 
afternoon of 25th June, 1831. But this birthplace was not so plebeian as it sounds, 
for the tavern was the famous Thatched House, which then flourished in St. James’s 
Street, and which was the recognized meeting place of such august assemblies as 
the Royal Naval Club—1765, the Navy Club—1785, the Royal Society and many 
literary and scientific associations. It was here, too, that sixteen years earlier 
Lord Lynedoch had called the meeting of General Officers out of which came the 
United Service Club. The surroundings were, therefore, by no means inappropriate 
for Major-General Sir Henry Hardinge*® to propose to “‘a distinguished company 
of naval and military officers ” that the Institution ‘“‘ be now formed.”’ Incidentally 
the name given to it at that time was the Naval and Military Library and Museum ; 
it was honoured with its present title when the Royal Charter was granted in 1860. 


With King William IV as Patron and the Duke of Wellington as Vice-Patron, 
there was no undue delay in housing “the large and growing collections of 
Natural History, Mineralogy, etc., and setting on foot a Library, now amounting 
to nearly five hundred volumes,” and these modest and in some respects rather 
incongruous possessions were placed in a small Government building in Whitehall 
Yard, which occupied part of the site on which the War Office now stands. This, 
however, was soon filled to overflowing and obviously unworthy of the mission 
of the Institution. 

Again powerful support was enlisted to obtain better premises, with the result 
that, at the Second Anniversary Meeting on 2nd March, 1833, members were 


F« TY years ago the Royal United Service Institution left its old premises and 








re See Chairman’s Address to the Anniversary Meeting on p. 266 of this Journal, 
2 Afterwards the first Viscount Hardinge of Lahore and a Field Marshal. He was 


twice Secretary of State at War and a Governor-General of India. 
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informed that the Government “at the express instance of the Sovereign, and 
with a due consideration of the public utility and benefit likely to result from the 
establishment of the Institution, have been pleased to grant it the use of a more 
spacious building situated in Scotland Yard, Whitehall.” Scotland Yard of those 
days lay immediately to the North of the Banqueting House on the site of what 
is now Horseguards Avenue. The building referred to was a former office of the 
Board of Works and is described as being in an indifferent state of repair, and 
although it contained space enough for the then purposes of the Institution, it 
was so inconveniently arranged as to need considerable alteration as well as 
restoration. However, the Council evidently decided not to look a gift horse in 
the mouth, and {2,051 was spent in adapting these new quarters. 


In 1844, the premises of what had now become the United Service Institution® 
were further enlarged by the purchase for {3,500 of the remainder of the lease of 
the house belonging to Lord Stuart de Rothesay, subject to a ground rent for the 
Crown land on which it stood of {205 per annum. This house had been built for 
himself, with the approval of William III and by warrant from the Lord Chamber- 
lain, by Sir John Vanburgh—the celebrated architect and scarcely less celebrated 
author of “the most witty and sparkling comedies of his generation.” The 
materials for it came largely from the ruins of Whitehall Palace—almost completely 
destroyed by fire in 1698. Vanburgh was at that time Comptroller of the Royal 
Works and Palaces, and by contrast with those spacious buildings his own dwelling 
was so tiny that his friends called it the “ pill box,’’ while Swift referred to it in 
the satirical lines :-— 
**Qne asks the watermen hard by 
Where may the Poet’s Palace lie. 
Another of the Thames inquires 
If he has seen its gilded spires. 
At length they in the rubbish spy : 
A thing resembling a goose pye.” 
The ‘‘ goose pye”’ is of interest to us because it became the front entrance to 
the Royal United Service Institution and formed a large part of its premises up to 
the time when we moved into our present quarters. Judging by the sketch from an 
old picture, reproduced as the frontispiece of this Journal, it was a comely enough 
little building, standing in Whitehall Yard with a pleasant garden adjoining on the 
river side, from which St. Paul’s could be seen in the distance. 
Having acquired this house, the Council were able to close up and build over ( 
a passage which divided it from the houses which the Institution had occupied 4 
since 1831 and 1833, and at the 2oth Anniversary Meeting, on 1st March, 1851, Pe 
it was reported that “the projected alterations and additions having been 
completed, they were for the first time enabled to state that the building was fully 4 
adequate to carry out the objects contemplated in the original design.” The F 
Council also had “ the great satisfaction of seeing the efforts of members crowned 
by the completion of an excellent lecture theatre.” 


Even so, the more professional side of the Institution was soon making 


insistent demands on space, and the stuffed birds, quadrupeds and fishes, 
entomological specimens, shells, dried ferns and such-like articles, had to make 























3 This title was adopted in 13839. 
* The Old Palace of Whitehall, by E. Sheppard, D.D. 
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way for exhibits which would conform more closely to the definitions of the Royal 
Charter: so ‘in 1860 the whole natural history collection was sold for {218 6s. 8d. 


A plan of the Institution as it was finally laid out shows a “ T ’”’ shaped building 
entered on one side of the base of its broad stem by a long gallery, known as the 
Armoury, which was filled with fire-arms, and weapons of every description, including 
those from India, the Pacific and New Zealand. At the far end, in the cross section, 
were the naval models, one room being devoted to the Trafalgar model. Half- 
way along the gallery was the grand staircase leading to the floor above, and at 
the side of this was the entrance to the theatre. This latter was a spacious 
apartment with semi-circular seating, reported to have been capable of accom- 
modating 400 to 500 persons. 

The grand staircase led to a reading room on the river side and to the library 
which occupied the front of the first floor and overflowed into a long gallery 
similar to the Armoury beneath. At the far end was the military section of the 
museum. On the floor above were the Waterloo room, with the model of the 
battle, and other. relics, including trophies from the Crimea and “ Bob ’’—the dog 
belonging to the (then) Scots Fusilier Guards—who, after surviving that campaign, 
was run over and killed in London, but “‘ apparently restored to life’ is recorded 
as forming ‘‘ an attractive feature of this collection.’’5 

Such, then, was the Royal United Service Institution until, by grace of the 
Sovereign, it was enabled to take up its —— regal quarters with their new wing, 
just fifty years ago. 





5 He: was returned to Scots Guards in 1887. 

















TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY, 1944 


By CoLoneL J. H. WHALLEY-KELLY, .s.c.t, The South Lancashire Regiment 


SUBJECT 


‘*The present war has emphasized the interdependence of the three 
Services on each other. 


“Discuss how the lessons learnt to date can best be applied so that 
unity of purpose and effort can be maintained after the War.”’ 





on each other.’’ This statement in the terms of reference requires no 

stressing and it follows, as a natural corollary, that unless unity of purpose 
and effort is achieved, and maintained, success in total war cannot be ensured. 
Further, without this essential unity in time of peace, the armed forces cannot be 
adequately trained and equipped to meet the conditions of modern total war. In 
any future war in which the British Empire is involved the opening phases may well 
prove decisive. We cannot expect on the next occasion, should it arise, to set 
our house in order after the die is cast and therefore we must ensure that we can act 
effectively and with speed the moment hostilities open. 

The conduct of modern total war is very complicated and embraces all the 
resources of the national lifeand economy. This fact, which had long been recognized 
by thinkers and writers, was emphasized in the War of 1914-18 and, within the limits 
imposed by public apathy, financial stringency and the policy of unilateral 
disarmament, the three Services did their best to profit by its lessons. The whole 
machinery for Empire defence was overhauled, an Imperial Defence College was 
established which was attended by selected officers from’ all three Services as well 
as by senior representatives of the Civil Departments, and great attention, in thought 
if not in deed, was given to combined training and combined action in war. It 
cannot be said, however, that real unity of effort and purpose. was achieved, as 
each Service continued to develop along distinct and independent lines. Despite 
the interchange of ideas among the comparatively few officers who composed the 
higher levels, there was much divergence of thought and action and a good deal of 
political rivalry when it came to the presentation of the annual Estimates, sparse 
though they were. 

Out of the welter of the last war there emerged one new factor of paramount 
importance in the waging of war, namely air power. Rightly or wrongly, the R.A.F. 
was brought into being as a separate Service in 1918 and thereafter survived every 
attempt to abolish it as such. Unfortunately, from the point of view of practical 
experience, that war was won while the air arm, as we know it to-day, was still 
in its infancy. Its full implications, and their influence on war in the future as 
the design and performance of aircraft improved, were left largely as matters for 
theory and conjecture. Enthusiasts like the Italian General Douhet, and many 
other writers, maintained that future wars could be won by the air arm alone if used 
to bomb the civil population into submission. At sea, the demise of the battleship 
and all other large surface craft was prophesied, while on land it was maintained 
that air attack on the civil population would prove decisive before the main opposing 
armies could come to grips. Up to date, the march of events has falsified all these 
extreme theories, but the fact remains that the air arm with its versatility and 
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ability to strike swiftly has now amply proved its paramount influence on the 
conduct of all operations by land or by sea. 


It is obvious that if it was difficult in the past to co-ordinate the activities of 
the Army and the Navy working in two elements it is still more difficult to achieve 
unity of purpose and effort when a third Service is superimposed working in a third 
element, especially when the support of this new Service is essential to the two 
older. 


At this point it is therefore relevant to examine briefly the machinery set up 
by Germany to conduct the long planned war of aggression on which she embarked 
in September, 1939. By tradition and necessity the German Army is the State- 
Nevertheless, a close study of the lessons of World War No. 1 convinced the Germans: 
that in preparing for, and waging, World War No. 2 an integration of all three 
Services was essential, more especially in view of the growing power, influence and 
versatility of the air weapon. Therefore, the three Services in all planning, pre- 
paration and execution are considered as one and are referred to as the Wehrmacht, 
or armed forces. The action of the Wehrmacht is controlled and directed by an 
organization known as the Oberkommando Wehrmacht (O.K.W.), although each 
Service still retains its own Ministry to deal with the execution of operations (as 
directed by O.K.W.), training and internal supplies and administration. The 
Germany Army remained, and still remains, the predominant partner, but a close 
integration was achieved, especially between the Army and the German Air Force, 
in training, planning and operational execution. For example, it is accepted that, 
on the higher levels, a G.A.F. officer may command an Army group, and vice versa, 
which function both by training and experience these officers are qualified to exercise. 


A good illustration of this system is provided by the campaign in the Mediterranean 
in 1942 when Kesselring—a G.A.F. officer, commanded the German forces in Italy 
and the Balkans, while Rommel—an Army officer, commanded in North Africa. 
Kesselring was charged with the responsibility of keeping Rommel supplied with 
men and material which necessitated safeguarding the air/sea communications 
across the Mediterranean. It is now fairly well established that the relations between 
Kesselring and Rommel were not harmonious, the rift apparently occurring over 
the vexed question of priorities in the use of the available air power in the spheres of - 
both combat and supply. From this, it would appear that not even the Germans 
have evolved a system which eliminates the clash of personalities and the human 
factor, and it is unlikely that any one ever will.. Nevertheless, it is suggested that 
the German system is calculated to maintain in peace, as in war, a higher degree of 
unity of purpose and effort than our own, but whether we could adopt it in its 
entirety or even in a modified form is another question. Dictatorships can adopt 
methods impossible in a democracy. 


The terms of reference ask how the lessons learnt up to date can best be applied 
so that unity of purpose and effort can be maintained after the War. Although this 
phrasing implies that the required unity has been achieved, and maintained, during 
the War, it is arguable that despite the admitted interdependence of the three 
Services there is still divergence of both purpose and effort: a Trinity without the 
Unity. In fact, it is asserted by many who are well qualified to judge that one of 
the major lessons of the War is that the organization of the three Services and the 
machinery for their control and direction are out of date and incapable of begetting 
that complete unity in their combined action which their very interdependence 
demands. 
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It would appear, therefore, that any discussion regarding the application to the 
post-war period of lessons learnt up-to-date would be profitless until such lessons as 
are applicable are clarified and examined. This the writer proposes to attempt as 
an essential step in arriving at conclusions and making recommendations. 

Owing to the nearness of events and the veil of secrecy it is difficult to pronounce 
judgment and deduce lessons from the conduct of the War up to date. Perhaps 
only the historian with a full knowledge of all the facts can give the final verdict. 
Nevertheless, it seems quite clear that just as the War has emphasized the 
interdependence of the three Services, it has also demonstrated the weakness of the 
present system for control and direction which relies on compromises, improvisations, 
goodwill and endless committees to achieve the necessary unity of effort. 


It is all very well to argue that we are winning the War, and that the system 
suits our national psychology and “‘ team’. spirit and that therefore it works. In 
war, it has to be made to work and it does, because there is a positive incentive in 
that the enemy constantly presents problems which must be solved with speed 
and detétmination. Even so, how many opportunities have been lost and resources 
wasted in the present struggle through failure to reach a speedy decision not only 
in the operational sphere but also in design, production and the allotment of 
priorities. Further, with three co-equal Services each with its own Cabinet Minister, 
are not divided counsels likely to prevail as to the choice of objectives or the selection 
of the decisive time and place to strike? A classic example is perhaps that of the 
strategic bombing of Germany’s industry and war potential, essentially long-term 
in its effect, versus the provision of the immediate air support required by both 
the Army and the Navy in their fight against the armed forces of the enemy on land 
andatsea. Unfortunately, aircraft have to be designed and crews trained for specific 
and, in many cases, highly specialized roles and therefore, while the heavy bomber 


force required for strategic bombing can rarely pull its full weight in direct and close . 


support either of the Army or of the Navy, the aircraft and crews of the Tactical 
Air Force cannot carry out the functions of the former. Admittedly, the ideal is 
to carry out strategic bombing as well as providing 100 per cent. close support for 
the Army and the Navy, but if both cannot be catered for which should have priority ? 


The writer does not propose to enter into the pros and cons of that argument 
as it is outside the scope of this essay, but it is significant that it took three years of 
war to give birth to the Tactical Air Force and for the provision of suitable Fleet 
Air Arm aircraft, and the delay cannot be attributed solely to “time lag”’ in 
manufacture and the training of crews. Although the object of all three Services 
was the same, 7.¢., to win the war, each had its own idea as to how to do it, the net 
result being a multiplicity of objectives with consequent lack of concentration 
of balanced forces plus a continual scramble for priorities superimposed. 


The finale of the Libyan campaigns, the successful outcome of the descent on 
North Africa followed by the liberation of France and Belgium prove that a large 
measure of unity of effort and not only of purpose has now been achieved. In other 
words, the machinery has been made to work and a close integration of the, three 
Services has been built up. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that close and effective co-operation between 
the Services, either in planning or in actual battle, depends primarily on the 
personalities at all levels who are concerned. The human factor is still all-important 
even in this age of applied science and mechanics, and it will always be so. The 
stress of war and the fight for national survival brings to the top men who are prepared 
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to sink their individual interests, views and differences, to promote the good of the 
common cause, Further, in the hard school of battle, experience, as opposed to 
the speculation and theory of peace exercises, is quickly acquired at all levels, so 
that there is at present a body of men of all three Services who fully realize the vital 
necessity of close and effective co-operation, and who are imbued with what may be 
termed an inter-Service outlook and attitude of mind. Unfortunately, these men 
cannot live for ever, nor will the edifice of inter-Service co-operation which has been 
built up during the War survive unless the foundations which have been so 
laboriously laid are consolidated and the edifice itself endowed with the services of 
men who have been specially educated and trained to follow in the footsteps of the 
pioneer builders. 


If the above reasoning be accepted, it follows that Cadets for Commissions 
should receive their education in military matters—using the word military in its 
widest sense—at the same establishment, irrespective of the Service they intend 
toenter. It is therefore suggested that an Imperial Defence University be instituted 
at which candidates for Commissions would receive at least two years training, 
entry to be governed by a combination of examination and interview, with a quota 
for men selected from the ranks of the Royal Navy, Army and Royal Air Force 
and Cadets from the Dominions. 


The syllabus for the first part of the course would include the teaching of the 
characteristics, tactics and organization of the Service in which individuals had 
elected to enter (i.e., Army, Navy and Air Wings) plus general military and Empire 
history and attachments to units. The second part of the course would be devoted 
to discussion, combined exercises and the general technique of inter-Service 
co-operation and the part played by the Civil departments of State in total war. 
Further details of the proposed Defence University are irrelevant to this discussion, 
but it is clear that unless a common basic education is given to intending candidates 
the object of maintaining unity of purpose after the War cannot be achieved. The 
inter-Service outlook and attitude of mind must be inculcated into all applicants 
for Commissions at their most impressionable age and prior to the specialized 
training required to make them efficient officers in the Service they eventually join. 
If entry to the Defence University could be extended to include a proportion of those 
intended for the Civil, Consular and Diplomatic Services it would be all to the good. 


It will no doubt be contended that the whole proposal is too revolutionary, but 
the writer considers that a proper basic military education is a primary and essential 
step in maintaining unity of purpose and effort, as effective co-operation goes deeper 
than the setting up of committees of high level officers which, without the positive 
incentive of urgent problems, tend to let vested interests and a parochial outlook 
colour their views and conclusions. 


The next lesson learnt from bitter experience in the war years is the urgent 
necessity for a common staff procedure. Total war is very complicated and at 
every stage of operations, whether strategical or tactical, the making of sound 
decisions and subsequent execution depend on intricate staff work. Under modern 
conditions no commander can be expected to give correct decisions, or implement 
them, without an efficient and highly trained staff. These days every project 
involves at least two of the Services and therefore all commanders and staff officers 
should be trained in combined operations and thoroughly understand the character- 
istics, powers and limitations of all three. 
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In this war, a staff efficient to deal with combined operations has been 
laboriously built up, largely by trial and error. Curiously enough many of the 
officers who graduated before the War at the Imperial Defence College, which was 
designed to give higher training in combined operations, Empire defence and the 
principles of total war, appear to have fallen by the wayside, but in any case the 
number of graduates was all too few. 

The necessity for an efficient staff trained in combined operations, in a procedure 
common to all Services and imbued with a common doctrine is bound up with another 
outstanding lesson of the War, namely the necessity for speed: speed, not only in 
terms of mobility, but speed also in decision, planning and the assault of balanced 
forces at the selected time and place. Given that the making of a correct 
decision under the conditions of total war depends largely on the factual data 
presented by the combined staffs, it is equally true that it cannot be executed 
effectively without the highest standard of staff work. Unless there is a common 
procedure and a common doctrine, delay and friction at every stage will occur, and 
the opportunity, so often fleeting, to deal a decisive blow or counter a threat by the 
enemy, may be lost. As Napoleon is alleged to have said, ‘‘ Ground lost can be 
regained, but éime never,” and every event in this, as in every war, emphasizes 
the soundness of this assertion and the vital influence of time. In peace, unless 
there is a common staff procedure and doctrine, time will inevitably be lost or wasted 
in training on the wrong lines, producing the wrong equipment or in not keeping 
abreast of development and scientific invention. 

It seems unnecessary to labour the point and the writer concludes that in 
order to maintain the unity of purpose and effort which has grown up during the War 
it is essential to institute a Combined Staff College at which selected officers of all 
three Services would be trained. The existing Staff Colleges could be retained for the 
training of junior staff officers, but their curriculums should be drawn up in the light 
of the interdependence of the three Services, and the best officers on each course should 
be earmarked for attendance later on at the Combined Staff College. Obviously, 
mere training at such an institution is not sufficient ; the officers who graduate must 
be employed in appointments where they can add practical experience to their 
theoretical and academic knowledge. As regards this aspect the hope may be 
added in parenthesis that the peace-time training of the post-war years will include 
frequent and realistic combined exercises with troops as a matter of course and not of 
rarity as heretofore. 

The question of priorities has already been mentioned. Priorities range from 
those in the purely operational sphere to the allotment of manpower as between 
industry and the individual Services, and again from the assignment of raw materials 
to the allocation of shipping. Their correct assessment is a concomitant of success 
in every phase and every activity of total war. 


In peace, when financial stringency may intervene and problems of defence 
tend to become academic owing to the absence of the stimulus and urgency of war, 
it is more than ever necessary to ensure that the bidding for priorities does not 
become a source of inter-Service rivalry and political competition. Under the 
heading of priorities, so far as peace time is concerned, the voting of the annual 
Service credits looms large. 


As this question of finance is all important if defence propositions in peace are 
to be adequate and united in their singleness of purpose and effort, it is appropriate 
at this stage to suggest that the three Service Ministries be combined into one 
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Ministry of War—not to be confused with the present War Office. It is a favourite 
pastime of writers in the popular Press, and others, to recommend the fusion of the 
Navy, Army and Air Force into one Service to be knowa as the King’s Service. The 
writer, although not conservative, suggests nothing so revolutionary : that some such 
fusion may occur in the future is not beyond the bounds of possibility, but it must 
come about by means of evolution rather than by a drastic re-organization 
immediately after the present war. 

Meantime, while we have the Parliamentary form of Government, it is obvious 
that the maintenance of the armed forces in peace time in an efficient state of readiness 
for war depends largely on the state of public opinion. It is perhaps fair to say that 
the Navy is traditionally popular, the Air Force is spectacular and therefore appeals 
to the imagination, while the Army always appears to be treated as a sort of 
Cinderella. Therefore, while three sets of Service estimates are presented each 
year, not only is political rivalry likely to obscure the main issues in debate on the 
votes, but it is also likely to prejudice the drawing up of a correct balance between 
the requirements of the individual Services. 


Consequently, it is contended that there should be a Ministry of War. The 
creation of such a Ministry would cut down a number of “ overheads,” prevent 
overlapping, and would enable one Service Estimate to be presented annually which 
would give a much clearer picture of our defence requirements and the accompanying 
bill. A further advantage would be the elimination of political rivalry, which is 
undesirable, without eliminating the healthy mter-Service competition in efficiency 
which is not only desirable but essential. 


In the writer’s opinion the cumulative lessons of the War clearly demonstrate 
the need of a single War Ministry, and it would appear that one could be created 
with great advantage to the maintenance of unity of purpose and effort without in 
any way interfering with the sovereign status of the individual Services. The 
writer is well aware that the proposal is not new and that in the past it has been 
rejected on various grounds, such as the argument that no one man could carry out 
the duties of Minister of War and that the Ministry would be too unwieldy to function 
efficiently. Rightly or wrongly, the writer is not impressed with any of these 
arguments. So often they are specious and advanced merely to safeguard vested 
interests, which in themselves are frequently the obstacle in the way of achieving 
unity of either purpose or effort. The present machinery, with a good deal of trial 
and tribulation, has been made to work. But it must be nationalized if we are to 
avoid the perils which will beset the way of those who are charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining unity in the trinity of the Services as the War recedes 
into the background and the problems of peace and social, as opposed to national, 
security rise uppermost in the public mind, and in the arena of party politics. 


Should a Ministry of War be created, it follows that it must be served by a 
Combined Staff. The creation of such a staff has frequently been suggested and the 
proposal rejected by Parliament for reasons which may have been sound in default 
of the existence of a single Ministry of War. The two proposals appear to go hand 
in hand; if one be accepted, the other then follows as a natural corollary and 
discussion of the pros and cons appears unnecessary: Perhaps the creation of the 
Supreme Headquarters of the Allied Expeditionary Force in Europe provides a good 
and topical example of what can be done in the way of integration, provided the will 
and the urgency exist. At S.H.A.E.F.—an organization of some magnitude—officers 
of our own three Services, together with those of a great Ally, work with harmony 
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and efficiency and in the closest co-operation, dealing daily with operational and 
administrative matters of the first importance. Therefore it would appear reasonable 
to assume that a similar combined staff would also prove efficient under peace-time 
conditions when none of the complications inherent in dealing with an Ally are 
entailed. 


It is postulated that the proposed Combined Staff should be presided over by 
the existing Chiefs of Staff Committee with the Minister for War as Chairman and 
titular head. The existence of a properly constituted Combined Staff would auto- 
matically remove the need for many of the other committees which at present serve 
the Chiefs of Staff in the realms of operations, intelligence, economic and political 
warfare, and kindred subjects, and whose deliberations so often clog the wheels and 
delay decisions. In fact, there is no intention of tinkering with that part of the 
machinery which fits in with our three Service organizations and which, moreover, 
appears to have stood the test of war, 7.e., the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Nevertheless 
various misnomers should be rectified. For example, the title of Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff is a misnomer, as there is no real Imperial General Staff and the holder 
of the appointment is co-equal with the other Chiefs of Staff. Again, the label 
War Office is obviously misleading and, although traditional, could be changed 
with perchance a good psychological effect on public opinion, and without affecting 
the morale or well-being of the Army which it serves. 

Before closing this discussion on the lessons of the War and the resulting 
conditions, the writer must emphasize two final but important lessons which are 
considered to have a bearing on the subject. 


First, it is essential to keep abreast of scientific research and development so 
that the results can be applied to Service needs quickly and in a unified manner. 
This is bound up with design and production, which in the past have frequently 
been haphazard and lethargic and without any real unity of purpose from the inter- 
Service standpoint, despite the activities of the numerous boards and committees 
set up between the wars. The proposed Combined Staff should be given the mandate 
to preside over all such committees and establishments, with the object of co- 
ordinating their activities and issuing clear cut directions as to Service requirements 
and specifications. It is a mistake to produce a weapon or article of equipment and 
then attempt to evolve tactics to suit it, the reverse should normally be the procedure. 


Secondly, if unity is to be properly maintained, some solution must be found 
to the problem of Imperial “ policing.” In the past, many units of all three Services, 
especially of the Army, were scattered throughout the Empire in small oversea 
stations where no facilities existed or opportunity was afforded for any form of 
combined training even on the lower levels. This state of affairs reflects adversely 
on the maintenance of unity of purpose and effort and may contribute towards 
disaster if we should again become the victims of aggression in a future total war. 


SUMMARY 


As a result of the foregoing examination of the lessons of the War—an examination 
which is perforce cursory owing to lack of knowledge of all the facts, the writer 
concludes that the first essential in maintaining unity of purpose and effort after 
the War is education. Further, this education must start at the beginning of an 
officer’s career before he is commissioned. To meet this need, the creation of an 
Imperial Defence University, at which all aspirants for Commissions must graduate, 
is recommended. 
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The next essential is the institution of a Combined Staff College, which would 
be attended by selected officers of all three Services. In addition, throughout his 
career, an officer should carry out frequent attachment to arms and Services other 
than his own and should be given ample flying experience. 

These proposals should result in a proper understanding of inter-Service problems 
by all officers throughout their career, and in the creation of a body of highly-trained 
commanders and staff officers competent to deal with the complications of modern 
total war in three elements, imbued with a singleness of purpose, and sharing a 
common doctrine. 

To maintain unity at the higher levels, a Ministry of War has been proposed, 
to be served by a Combined Staff and represented in Parliament by one Minister. 
The Chiefs of Staff Committee should remain and preside over and direct the activities 
of the Combined Staff.in accordance with the national policy as laid down from time 
to time. In this connection the writer is of opinion that the national policy as 
regards defence and foreign relations should be kept clear of party politics, as it is 
unfair to expect unity of purpose and effort in the Services if the premium which the 
country is prepared to pay for defence is likely to vary every time there is a general 
election. Discussion on such matters is, however, outside the scope of this essay. 

We must be prepared for the growth of public apathy towards the Services as 
the years roll on, and therefore they must have good publicity. Publicity, hateful 
as it may be to many in the Services, is an integral part of modern life, and in fact 
the writer feels that the need for its exploitation is one of the minor lessons of the War. 
Our American Allies give great attention to it in relation to their armed forces and 
general war effort, and it would appear necessary in the post-war years to move with 
the times by making use of all the resources of propaganda to present to the public 
a unified picture of the purpose and activities of our soldiers, sailors and airmen. 

May it also be suggested that propaganda in favour of the armed forces be 
closely linked with education on a nation-wide basis as to the meaning of the great 
heritage of Empire which is ours. It is essential that every citizen should understand 
the necessity for, and problems of, Empire defence and thereby take a pride in the 
efficiency and well-being of the Forces which safeguard our national security. 

No attempt has been made to suggest any internal re-organization of individual 
Services. Obviously when the lessons of the War are collated and digested some 
re-organization will be found necessary : recruitment on a voluntary basis may have 
to be abandoned and the terms and conditions of service will almost certainly have 
to be improved. In this connection, if a rate of pay and allowances common to 
all three Services was brought in, it would help in promoting the mutual trust and 
good fellowship which, at any rate among the lower ranks, can do much to promote 
unity in the general effort. 

To sum up. By the Grace of God and our national capacity for improvisation 
and compromise we have survived an act of aggression which found us unprepared 
in almost every requisite for waging total war. Reforms are obviously needed. 
Whether or not they follow the lines suggested by the writer, it is essential that 
once the War is over they should be carried out with speed and determination while 
events are fresh in the public mind, and while we have with us to advise and direct 
during the transition period those who have carried the heavy responsibilities of 
the conduct of the war to final victory. 














CIVIL AFFAIRS IN TERRITORY UNDER MILITARY 
OCCUPATION 


By BricapiER P. D. W. Duny, C.B.E., D.S.0., M.C. 
On Wednesday, 15th November, 1944, at 3 p.m. 
GENERAL SIR THomAS S. RIDDELL-WEBSTER, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is my very pleasant duty to introduce to you Brigadier Dunn, 
who is the Deputy Director of Civil Affairs at the War Office, and is going to speak to us. 
on the subject of Civil Affairs in territory under military occupation. I think it is very 
important that we should understand something about that subject, because it is one 
which, in ali the present campaigns to liberate Europe, enters to a very great extent into 
planning and has a very considerable effect on the conduct of operations. 


LECTURE 


HROUGHOUT history every military commander has had to deal with the 

[ civil administration and affairs of the countries through which his army has 

fought, or which he has conquered. This has been necessary because an 

army is impeded and its concentrated effort blunted when law and order in the 

wake of the army breaks down. Civil rioting, needing troops to maintain order, 

looting of supplies, necessitating extra guards, are instances that jump to the mind. 

This necessity for a Commander to maintain an ordered life amongst the civilian 

population has increased with the advancing complexity of modern civilization for 

two main reasons: first the increasing reliance of civilized life on machines, and 
secondly the increasing effect of modern weapons. 


It is frequently not realized how much an army depends on the indigenous 
civil administration to further its efforts in any theatre of war, particularly in a highly- 
industrialized Continent such as Europe. Take as an instance the start of this war 
in France in 1939 and early 1940: the French ran the railways, posts, telegraphs, 
public utilities, health services and so on ; law and order prevailed and, last but by 
no means least, labour for our Army’s needs was provided. Bombing from the air, 
shell fire and panic may well cause all these civil services to stop and perhaps become 
permanently useless. The breakdown of law and order resulting from panic, the 
streams of refugees blocking the roads, impeded our Army tremendously in the 
retreat to Dunkirk. Indeed, these conditions, existing over the entire battle front 
in the early stages, formed a strong contributory cause to the retreat itself. 


It follows, therefore, that more than ever before, a Commander must have an 
instrument to turn the civil population from a liability to an asset from the military 
point of view. That instrument has been made into the equivalent of a Service 
and, because problems in Allied countries have had to be dealt with, the name of 
“ Civil Affairs ’’ has been given to it as opposed to Military Government, a term 
quite inappropriate to Allied countries as suggesting occupation and the repression 
of the Allied Government. 


It is a descriptive name, an organization that deals with Civil Affairs for the 
Commander in the theatre of war, but it has a great fault. Civil Affairs, and people 
may say it is only one of the odd things about it, is a purely military organization, 
and is itself not civilian in any way. In the last war it was called O.T.A.—Occupied 
Territory Administration. In this war it started in Ethiopia as O.E.T.A.— 
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“Occupied Enemy Territory Administration,” not ‘Old Etonians Touring 
Association ” as rude people called it. Then AMGOT was coined, a fine robust 
name and descriptive—Allied Military Government of Occupied Territory, shared 
between ourselves andthe Americans. The objection to that name has been mentioned 
vis-a-vis Allied countries. Because some officers were sent out from England in 
a hurry to compiete the AMGOT staff who were perhaps on the elderly side, rude 
people again called it ‘‘ Ancient Military Gentlemen on Tour.” Finally, Lord 
Haw-Haw said it meant “horse manure”’ in Turkish and that killed AMGOT. 
But with the “OT” lopped off, “‘A.M.G.” is, of course, at work in Italy. In 
Germany, for reasons given later, it will be M.G.—Military Government pure and 
simple. 

The problem to be confronted starts in the forefront of the battle with civilian 
refugees and destroyed water supplies, etc., and develops through a stage of 
reconstitution of ordered life to its final stage of military government of conquered 
enemy territory. In enemy territory the essence of the problem is control and, 
for reasons of manpower alone, only indirect control is feasible. A civil administration 
must be raised again, from ruins perhaps, but raised from indigenous personnel, 
and that personnel must be controlled by Civil Affairs officers. The C.A. officer 
cannot attempt direct administration. In Allied countries the problem becomes 
one of first aid to the indigenous administration. The stages may be called :—The 
Spearhead ; Reconstitution ; and Military Government. The word rehabilitation 
has been deliberately avoided as inferring perhaps humanitarian motives, and that 
is not the object of Civil Affairs, which is to férward military effort. 


The character of the control or first aid varies with the type of the country, 
differing in British, Allied or enemy countries. But the Spearhead stage is always 
a purely military affair. The Reconstitution stage is one of change, in British or 
Allied territory. During this stage the indigenous administration is helped back 
into the saddle, and when the reins of government are firmly grasped, the direction 
and help of Civil Affairs officers fades away. In Allied or British territory there is 
obviously no third or Military Government stage. But in enemy territory the 
Reconstitution stage is purely military, as is also obviously the last, the Military 
Government stage. The control of the enemy country will probably be progressively 
civilianized into control by a High Commission, but that is outside the scope of this 
paper. 

The legal basis for Civil Affairs is, in the case of recaptured British territory 
(for example, British Somaliland), an Order in Council. In the case of Allied 
territory the legal basis is made the subject of an agreement between H.M. Govern- 
ment and the Allied Government concerned. In the case of enemy territory, the 
Commander imposes the will of the occupying Powers as expressed in the terms of 
surrender. 

The organization of Civil Affairs must vary with the administration it sets out 
to control. In British or Allied territory, the control is in the nature of first aid 
throughout and, as has been seen, is transient. In the case of enemy countries, 
the control must be complete, perhaps drastic, and may last for years. 


To have in any Allied country an organization which completely parallels the 
native administration is unnecessary and undesirable. Such an organization 
would suggest Military Government. Allied peoples do not want to change from 
one foreign control to another. It does not matter how oppressive the German 
control has been and how benevolent the C.A. control may be; they want to be 
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free to run their own country. It is, therefore, obvious that C.A. in Allied 
countries must be organized on a flexible basis. C.A. for Allied countries has 
therefore a staff increment on all formation headquarters, and a pool of officers 
which can be formed into suitable teams to meet any emergency or special task. 


In enemy countries, Military Government must if possible be organized on the 
framework of the native administration to be controlled, although it may not be on 
exactly parallel lines. But it can be of a more rigid nature than in Allied countries. 


The higher organization is as follows :—At Washington is the Combined Civil 
Affairs Committee which decides the higher policy of Civil Affairs in all Allied theatres. 
It is an offshoot of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The Anglo-American headquarters 
of the Supreme Commanders all get their orders on C.A. policy from the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff through the C.C.A.C. At the national level, the United 
States have a branch of the staff, G.5, in the War Department and at all formation 
headquarters. The British have the Directorate of Civil Affairs at the War Office, 
and have made Civil Affairs into the equivalent of a Service and not a branch of the 
staff as have the Americans. The Chief Civil Affairs Officer at any formation 
headquartérs has the right of direct access to the Commander, but does not sign 
orders on his behalf. Thus the Commander can, after hearing all aspects of any 
problem, decide the priority to be given to Civil Affairs needs. The Chief C.A. 
Officer is in an exactly similar position to the Chief Engineer at Corps Head- 
quarters, to quote an example. The position is slightly different in Africa. 

For the re-establishment of law and order, there are three basic essentials— 
food, transport and shelter. Without food no population is susceptible to law and 
order, which mean very little to a starving man and still less to a starving mother. 
Transport is essential—for without transport the food cannot be moved from the 
countryside to the town, from the fields to the miller, from the miller to the baker, 
and from the baker to the consumer or, again, from the port to the distribution 
centre. Shelter is essential—for without shelter the population tends to become 
nomadic and to wander about the country seeking better conditions, generally of 
food supply, thus becoming refugees. 

These three problems are tackled first by computing the amount of food that 
it will be necessary to ship into a country to augment the local existing resources. 
The standard to be attained is the minimum to prevent disease and unrest on a 
scale which would interfere with military operations. The basis of calculation for 
food is a 2,000 calory ration. This is considered the minimum ration likely to 
produce a healthy population capable of work. The number of civilians to be fed, 
and the length of time that it is necessary to feed them is decided. The amount of 
locally produced food is then estimated, and the amount of food necessary to bring 
this up to the 2,000 calory ration is then obtained through the assignment boards 
and stockpiled. Similar mechanism operates in the case of clothing, soap, medical 
supplies, fuel and technical stores. These supplies are called forward through 
normal supply and transport channels, but as soon as possible Civil Affairs Base, 
Port and Inland Depots are set up to deal with the problem in the field. 

Transport becomes a more difficult problem, for local transport may be, and 
generally is, either heavily damaged by United Nations bombing or, in the case of 
motor lorries and trucks, destroyed by shell fire or taken away by the retreating 
enemy. 

Shelter can be solved as a temporary expedient by camps and, in the long run, 
by distributing the refugees over a large area. That is frequently a difficult process, 
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as the billetees are generally unwelcomed by the billetors. As an example of this 
difficulty of disposing of refugees on a large scale, the present problem of Holland 
appears likely to develop into the most pressing one that Civil Affairs has yet had 
to tackle. 

To sum up these three basic points, the needs for them are estimated well in 
advance and cannot consequently always be accurate or adequate. Also, our source 
of supply of food, transport, etc., is not illimitable and it is extremely likely that, in 
the early stages of the recapture of the country, the standards in all three directions 
and in other directions will be low. In present circumstances, the destruction of 
ports has slowed up the flow of Civil Affairs supplies, as purely military stores must 
obviously have priority. It is emphasized again that the scale of supply is not 
calculated on a humanitarian basis, but on the strictly realistic one of only putting 
sufficient into a country to guard against disease and unrest. 

In the later stages, and particularly during the reconstitution stage, it may well 
be that in order to exploit the resources of the country, supplies will have to be shipped 
in to get local resources out. As an example, oranges could not be exported from 
Italy until boxwood was imported. Sardinian coalfields could not be stepped up 
in output until pit-props had been imported. The same state of affairs exists in 
France and Belgium to-day. Grain harvests cannot be expected to be adequate 
without the shipping in of fertilizers. 

The methods of dealing with the three stages that I have previously referred 
to—Spearhead, Reconstitution and Military Government—can be illustrated from 
this war. But perhaps it will be best first of all to review the start of Civil Affairs 
in Africa, although no illustrations will be taken therefrom. 


The start was made during the East African campaign when Field-Marshal 
Wavell delegated all responsibility for Civil Affairs to Sir Philip Mitchell, Governor 
of Uganda, who was appointed to be his Chief Political Officer. Sir Philip Mitchell 
built up an organization known as O.E.T.A. (already referred to), which administered 
liberated territory and is still administering that part of the world. It comes, of 
course, directly under the Secretary of State for War and so Eritrea, Somalia, and a 
part of the reserve areas ot Ethiopia are still under a purely military administration, 
as is also, for convenience, British Somaliland. This administration is likely to 
continue until the future of those countries has been decided. It is not practicable 
to instal a civil administration there at present. 


There was a Military Government detachment in Madagascar which was of 
short duration, as the indigenous administration picked up the reins of government 
quickly, Similar problems were tackled in Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, both of 
which are still being administered by the War Office. Again, this will continue 
until their future has been decided. 


More detail can be given of the Civil Affairs work in metropolitan Europe. 
The Spearhead stage has to be carried out by officers who work as far forward as 
possible. In Italy, in France, Flanders, Holland and Germany, Civil Affairs officers 
get into the captured town with the foremost troops and frequently take part in 
street fighting. The local officials are assembled as soon as possible and are set to 
work to get control again. The Mayor, Chief of Police, head doctor and responsible 
citizens are all encouraged and induced to organize the civil population. Pro- 
clamations are posted up ; banks and local food stores have police guards instituted. 
Curfews are imposed, refugee centres are organized by the native population, civilian 
wounded are cared for, dead buried, road craters filled in and streets cleared by the : 
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local officials, spurred on and helped in the case of Allied countries by the Civil 
Affairs officer, and ordered by the Military Government officer in the case of enemy 
countries. 

A case exists in Italy of a small town having been administered by a Civil 
Affairs officer for four or five days after our troops had withdrawn, and while the 
town itself was actually in no-man’s land. A curious situation arose in this place, 
as the proclamations posted during the day were frequently taken down at night 
by German patrols. This type of work is hard and strenuous and cannot be under- 
taken by the elderly and unfit. In the curious way British officers have, in one or 
two cases in Italy, Civil Affairs officers have inspired real affection amongst the 
inhabitants. In fact, in one instance a small town put in a petition to form an 
independent republic with the Civil Affairs officer as President, or something very 
similar. 

A fairly recent example of Spearhead work was at Caen where, prior to the 
bombing by the R.A.F. of the town before we had taken it, the Chief Civil Affairs 
Officer, Second Army, passed a message through the F.F.I. to the local inhabitants 
to congtegate in three large buildings, one of which was the Cathedral containing the 
tomb of William the Conqueror. He also arranged for the R.A.F. to spare these 
three buildings. This was done with amazing accuracy, and no material damage 
was done to any of them by ourbombing. Civil Affairs officers got into these buildings 
as early as possible and helped the French to organize the evacuation of the inhabi- 
tants, who were decidedly jumpy and in terror lest the Germans should return. It 
is curious to note that they were calmed during the night on one occasion by a 
Civil Affairs Officer of a distinguished Highland regiment playing his pipes up and 
down the building. 

As an example of the curious problems that may arise, the evacuation of the 
refugees carried out by the French resulted in all the bakers leaving the town, and . 
so there was no one who could bake bread for the few civilians remaining in Caen. 
The bakers had to be traced, influenced and induced, under considerable duress, 
to come back and bake bread. 


During the rapid advance to the Low Countries after crossing the Orne and 
Seine rivers, Civil Affairs officers in many cases found themselves rounding up the 
Germans and taking prisoners. One party of fifteen Germans were rounded up by 
a Civil Affairs detachment of four officers and six other ranks and a detachment 
of the Divisional Entertainment officer and his party. They executed a masterly 
enveloping movement and captured their enemy, but not without a scrap. 


The Reconstitution stage is, of course, in process over a large part of France 
and Belgium now, and it is again emphasized that the moment the Army can divest 
itself of the responsibility of helping the local Government in Allied or British 
countries, it does so. Hence the return to the French of a large part of France now 
designated the Zone of the Interior. 


Among the first items to be reconstituted must be the public utilities, particularly 
the water, drainage and sewage systems. Next come the transportation systems, 
which consist in the early stages of rebuilding bridges and filling in craters on roads, 
getting railway lines repaired and essential industries started again, the most urgent 
being agriculture as a direct food-producing industry. Close on their heels come 
the coal mines and timber, and such things as refrigeration plants for the storage 
of food. Many of these can be got going ‘on a limited scale by cannibalization. 
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It will be seen that Civil Affairs wants a number of experts in all walks of life. 
Police are required at once for the Spearhead stage. Officers skilled in finance, the 
law and public utilities work and industrial experts of all kinds are needed: Once 
again, although the work is humanitarian, that is not the primary object, which is 
to produce a standard of living which allows the civil population to become a help 
to our armies and not a hindrance. These expert officers must, however, be prepared 
to turn their hand to any task; and the most surprising and unexpected problems 
frequently arise. The mass of mines and booby traps left behind by the retreating 
Germans provide a great many. 


The difficulties of the Reconstitution stage are great. The indigenous 
government may find immense difficulties in enforcing unpopular and stringent 
measures which are likely to be required. A fog will upset London’s economic 
life slightly even in peacetime. The passage of war and destruction of communications 
must upset the economic life of the liberated country very materially. Thus the 
standard of life is likely to be lower for a short time than that experienced under 
German control. The displaced perscns and refugee problems alone are a great 
factor. 


This lowering of standards very naturally is unpopular among the civilian 
population, who are disappointed after liberation that 1939 standards are not restored 
at once. In Allied countries the reaction after the emotional crisis of liberation is 
great and often results in apathy and inertia. Also it is not generally realized how 
little the liberated populations know of war conditions in this country. They are 
apt to think, because the Germans did not occupy Great Britain, that it has remained 
on 1939 standards. An account of the conscription of women in this country, for 
instance, is often frankly not believed by the peasantry, both in Northern France 
and Belgium. All these factors and many more make the Reconstitution stage one 
of extreme difficulty. The help given by Civil Affairs officers in Allied countries 
cannot achieve success in itself. The indigenous Government can alone do that. 


The last stage of Military Government is what we are just starting to impose in 
its pure form. Military Government has, of course, been running in Italy for some 
time, but in a modified form, as the Italians are co-belligerents. In Germany, 
however, we shall no doubt get it pure and simple. 


The problems to be confronted in Germany are vast. As well as the control of 
local administration, there are the problems of disposal of our own and Allied 
prisoners of war, the problem of the disposal of the millions of Allied prisoners other 
than prisoners of war now in Germany, and many others, of which two immediate 
ones, namely a policy as regards the employment of German labour and the control 
of economics to avoid inflation, will be pressing problems. 


In the future, we are faced with restoring the administration of our Far Eastern 
possessions—Burma, Malaya, etc., etc., which will be at the start purely Civil 
Affairs problems, but problems with an added difficulty, as many of the personnel 
with practical experience in those countries are now in Japanese hands. The 
Australians have a unit known as ANGAU, the Australian and New Guinea 
Administrative Unit. The strength is something like 1,500 officers and they are now 
administering New Guinea and the liberated islands in the South Western Pacific. 
Finally, there is the problem of Japan—a problem so fraught with difficulties, 
particularly those emanating from the language itself, as to make the strongest and 
most competent hesitant, but that problem cannot be touched upon now. 


B 
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The place of UNRRA in liberated territories, vis-a-vis Civil Affairs, is frequently 
not understood. The key to the situation is :—Civil Affairs is a military organiza- 
tion with purely military objectives, UNRRA is a civilian organization with 
humanitarian objectives. Thus it is possible for Civil Affairs and UNRRA to work 
in the same theatre of war, although UNRRA’s work will be generally confined to 
the rearward areas. 

SUMMARY 


Civil Affairs as a purely military organization in the case of conquered enemy 
territories changes gradually from a military government to a civilian administration, 
which will control in the future. This change will be gradually taking place when the 
control of conquered enemy territory passes from the purely military phase, through 
the phase when it would be progressively civilianized, into being a purely civil High 
Commission. These changes lie perhaps far ahead, but looking back now and 
taking stock of what Civil Affairs officers have accomplished, there is much that can 
be looked back on with satisfaction and with pride. Very seldom have the civil 
population held up military operations. No people have starved, and liberated 
countries have become assets to the United Nations’ cause and the liabilities have 
been minimized. 

For a soldier, Civil Affairs may seem an odd form of duty, but it has a great 
appeal to many in that it is constructive work, and soldiers sometimes yearn for 
constructive work after living in an orgy of destruction. It is also an inspiring 
job. Not only is the task a great one, but on the way it is carried out depends 
the relations between ourselves, our friends and our enemies, and on these relations 
depend, surely, the future of the world. So among the many difficult and varied 
tasks that confront him, the Civil Affairs officer or Military Government officer must 
cultivate as Ben Jonson once said “ No inconsiderate rashness or vain appetite 
in the false encountering of formidable things, but a true science of distinguishing.” 
Such a science should prove a great help in the future, for if we are to maintain and 
enjoy peace, it is certain that peace, like war, will have to be “‘ waged.” 


DISCUSSION 


Captain E. AttHaM, R.N.: Can the Lecturer enlighten us about the control of 
postal, telegraph and telephone communications ? Presumably the Royal Corps of Signals 
take over communications which are essential to military operations, and the civilian 
services would cease for the time being. I know that when this question arose in the 
case of North Africa, it was found to be impossible for the Allies to provide the requisite 
staff to run all the post and telegraph offices in the country. 


Another question I should like to ask is where does U.N.R.R.A.’s work start? Do 
they begin where A.M.G. leave off, or is there a hiatus or do they work on different lines 
altogether ? 

THE LEcTURER: With regard to the first question, we have officers who are experts 
in postal and telegraphic communications, and we take over practically all public postal 
services because they are essential to the Army. On the other hand, if those services 
are not necessary from the military point of view, they are not restored at once. Some 
services, however, are necessary because you cannot administer a country without 
communications. Civil communications often begin with nothing more than a despatch 
rider service and grow from that basis. Communications are not properly installed over 
a large part of France even now. That is in fact one of the difficulties. We try and help 
the local people to restore postal services but the priority of work may not be high and 
therefore it may take time. 
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U.N.R.R.A. has no military objective ; Civil Affairs has a purely military objective. 
Some activities of Civil Affairs and U.N.R.R.A. are similar, ¢.g., relief, feeding and housing, 
refugee camps and the like. It is therefore possible that Civil Affairs may ask U.N.R.R.A. 
to help in solving common problems. In such cases, the Commander-in-Chief invites 
U.N.R.R.A. to come into the combat zone. I believe U.N.R.R.A. have got to get 
permission from the Government of the country concerned, if that country has contributed 
to U.N.R.R.A. funds. There is unlikely to be a hard and fast geographical line of 
demarcation between Civil Affairs and U.N.R.R.A. U.N.R.R.A. may share the back 
areas of the forward and fighting zone, and so overlap Civil Affairs. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I think you will agree that we have listened to a most interesting lecture on a very’ 
important part of the task that lies in front of the United Nations forces in their attempt 
to liberate Europe. There is no part of Europe which we can enter where Civil Affairs: 
does not play a most necessary role. 

I think the lecturer referred to the fact that we do not hear very much about Civil 
Affairs, and I think you will agree that that is one of the best tributes to the efficiency of 
the work which Civil Affairs has done. The lecturer has told us that Civil Affairs is part 
of the Army. I think that is so important that I should like to underline it. It is not 
something divorced from the ordinary Army. The lecturer mentioned three things as: 
being essential: food, transport and shipping. You will realize that in war these are: 
equally required by all three Services, so that the question of priority always comes up.. 
It is therefore important that Civil Affairs should work in close touch with the norma! , 
military machine and that it should seek assistance and guidance from the normal military 
authorities. 


I am sure that you will wish me to propose a hearty vote of thanks to Brigadier Dunn 
for a very interesting and instructive lecture. 

The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and the Chairman were accorded by 
acclamation. 











THE RUHR 


From an Official Source 


HE Ruhr is the greatest centre of heavy industry and coal mining in Europe 

and, without it, it is improbable that the Germans would ever have attempted 

to conquer Europe. It was their main arsenal and provided not only 
innumerable finished products but also the raw material for other industries all over 
the country. The deposits of coal and iron ore are the richest in Europe and on 
these are absolutely dependent the steel works, armament works, synthetic oil 
plants, and chemical factories of which there are great numbers throughout the Ruhr 
and which cannot work economically except in the neighbourhood of their main 
raw materials. 


This enormous concentration of industries in a comparatively small area near 
Germany’s western frontier has proved extremely vulnerable to air attack from 
Britain, but the Germans did not originally think that this would be the case and 
there was some reason for their optimism. The factories made their own smoke 
screen which was never absent and which even on a bright moonlight night made 
it almost impossible to distinguish landmarks from the air ; haze in the low-lying 
river valley gave further concealment. 

Although there was certainly a huge concentration of industry in the area, the 
word concentration would give a misleading impression if it suggested that buildings 
were thick on the ground and that any bomb dropped within the area of the Ruhr 
was likely to destroy something worth hitting. There are only three clearly defined 
central city areas in the Ruhr proper—in the centres of Duisburg, Essen and 
Dortmund—and even the inner residential areas are not usually fully built-up. 
The suburban or semi-urban areas are the most characteristic features of the districts 
and the semi-urban areas cover the greater part of the Ruhr which is not open 
country. They consist of houses with large gardens, wide streets, and open spaces. 
Bombing had therefore to be very accurate. 

Finally, as a further protection, the enemy had in and around the Ruhr the 
greatest concentration of anti-aircraft defencesinGermany. There were, for example, 
about a thousand heavy and about a thousand light anti-aircraft guns in the area, as 
compared with about 800 A.A. guns in and around Berlin, and there were many 
night-fighter bases both inside and within easy range of the Ruhr. 

It is therefore not surprising that the Ruhr, though regarded as R.A.F. Bomber 
Command’s first priority target from the beginning of the War, was not heavily 
damaged until 1943. The first attack may be said to have started on the night of 
5th March, 1943, when Bomber Command first did serious damage to Krupps and 
Essen. It was at its height during May and June, 1943, but bombing of industrial 
towns in the Ruhr continued at intervals until the end of the year. In the Spring 
of 1944, return attacks were made on several of the most important targets, such as 
Essen and Dortmund, to destroy what had been repaired and to impede reconstruction. 
Then in the Autumn of 1944, Bomber Command began its second assault on the Ruhr 
—very different in aim, tactics and general character from the first. This began 
on the night of 6th October with a heavy attack on Dortmund, and all the main 
industrial and railway centres of the Ruhr were attacked in turn within the next 
few months, some of them several times over. 

The aim of this second battle was as much tactical as strategic. The Allied 
armies were by then fighting within a few miles of the Ruhr, and the vast network 
of communications by rail, road and water in the district were proving of the greatest 
value to the dying German army. It was‘impossible, as in France, to attack only 
keypoints in so large and intricate a system of communication where there was 
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always an alternative route for one temporarily out of action. The aim was to block 
the railways and disorganize the whole district. But a further problem was, that 
this inevitably meant bombing areas already heavily devastated. Attacks of 
unprecedented weight were therefore carried out, often of about 4,000 tons at a time, 
and one against Duisburg of nearly ten thousand tons in 24 hours. Because fire 
would not spread in largely devastated areas, the bomb load usually consisted almost 
entirely of high explosives. The attack on the transportation system of the Ruhr 
had the double aim of cutting lines of communications to the battlefield and 
preventing the enemy from getting coal and steel out of the Ruhr to industries 
farther East. It is known that coal was piled up in the Ruhr while there was a fuel 
shortage almost everywhere else in Germany. Stocks of steel in the Ruhr actually 
mounted at a time when the Ruhr’s output of steel had been reduced to a small 
fraction of what it was before, and this was simply because the steel could not be got 
out of the district. 

A second aim was the destruction of what war industries remained. These had 
now become of added importance to the enemy because they were so near to the battle. 
Benzol went straight from the Ruhr into the petrol tanks of Rundstedt’s armour 
during his offensive. 

Between the beginning of the War and the end of March 1945, R.A.F. Bomber 
Command dropped 121,360 tons of bombs on the fourteen principal towns of the 
Ruhr and of the neighbouring valley of the Wupper. The two river valleys form a 
single economic and industrial whole, and no other industrial area in Germany, or 
anywhere else in the world, has been so heavily and continuously bombed. The 
figure of more than 120,000 tons of bombs dropped on the fourteen main towns of 
this area does not include the bombs dropped in attacks, either by the R.A.F. or 
by the U.S.A.A.F., in attacks on individual factories or railway targets. These 
fourteen towns were Bochum, Dortmund, Duisburg, Dusseldorf, Essen, Gelsenkirchen, 
Hagen, Mulheim, Oberhausen, Remscheid, Solingen, Witten, Wuppertal-Barmen, 
and Wuppertal-Elberfeld. Their combined populations were 4,115,000. 

Out of Germany’s whole supply of coking coal the Ruhr produced, at the 
peak of its wartime activity, 71 per cent. and as a result the same district produced 
61.5 per cent. of the enemy’s total supply of pig-iron and steel. Perhaps, even more 
important, two-thirds of the enemy’s high grade alloy steels came from the Ruhr, 
and these steels were absolutely indispensable for the production of a large range of 
armaments, including aero-engines; even more than ordinary steel, high grade 
steel requires good coking coal for its production. 

Because of the presence of all these steelworks in the Ruhr, the enemy’s two 
largest armament and engineering works—and also the two largest in Europe—were 
in the same area. These were Krupps of Essen and Rheinmetall Borsig of Dusseldorf. 
From the coal in the Ruhr derived the oil produced in the ten synthetic oil plants in 
the district, all of which were constantly attacked by Bomber Command and all of 
which have now been out of action for at least six months—many of them for a 
considerably longer time. These ten plants produced one third of all Germany’s 
supplies of synthetic oil, or 1m per cent. of the enemy’s whole supply of oil, at 
a time when the Germans enjoyed the use of the oilfields of Rumania, Poland and 
Hungary. The coking plants of the Ruhr produced benzol motor fuel as a by-product, 
and these, when fully working, produced 64 per cent. of all the enemy’s 
supplies of benzol. It is significant of the importance of this source of production 
that after many steel plants were out of action, and in consequence there was not 
great demand for coking coal, the enemy still kept the huge coking plants of the Ruhr 
fully active and continued to repair them after they had been frequently bombed, 
for the sake of the benzol they produced. 
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Before the night of 5th March, 1943, when Essen and Krupps were first seriously 
damaged by bombing, heavy damage had been done in several towns of the Ruhr, 
particularly in Dusseldorf; but until the Spring of 1943 and the full development of 
Pathfinder tactics the industrial haze over all these crowded industrial areas 
protected them very efficiently and led to the wastage of a considerable number of 
bombs. From March, 1943, onwards, however, there was no further check, 
and objectives in the Ruhr were steadily attacked in good and bad weather, 
in daylight as well as by night, and by precision as well as by area bombing. By the 
Summer of 1944 the whole area was completely at the mercy of the Allied air forces, 
and then, as the Allied armies advanced across Germany, we began to get solid 
information about the results of this two years of bombing. Many facts have 
now come in from official German sources, from captured documents and interviews 
with Germans in key positions in the war industry; these facts fully confirm the 
estimates of the results of bombing the Ruhr which were previously made from 
imterpretatian of air photographs. 

The general conclusion is, as was always expected, that the cumulative effect 
of bombing is what matters. Until March, 1943, the output of iron and steel in 
the Ruhr was steady, and then, it is now learned, there was a slight drop, probably 
the result of the attacks on Essen—a town which is far more important for the pro- 
duction of finished armaments and engineering products than of iron and steel. 
In May, 1943, when the first assault on the Ruhr was reaching its height, there was 
a sharp drop of 20 per cent. in the output of pig-iron, crude steel, and rolled. steel. 
This was a serious loss to the enemy ; it meant, for example, a loss of 300,000 tons 
of crude steel a month. During the rest of the year the output of iron and steel went 
slightly up and down, but in genera] the average loss was at the rate of 15 per 
cent. of the total output per month. In some key centres of the steel industry 
losses were much higher. In Bochum, of vital importance as the main centre for 
the production of high grade alloy steels, the great Bochumer Verein trust lost on . 
the average 50 per cent. per month of its former output per month. At Remscheid— 
almost obliterated in a single attack on the night of 30th July, 1943—a special high 
grade steel plant produced nothing at all for two months. 

Attacks on the Ruhr continued throughout 1944, and in the last three months 
of that year Bomber Command carried out a whole series of attacks of unprecedented 
weight, often dropping between 4,000 and 5,000 tons of bombs in single attacks, 
on the main industrial towns of this area. The effect of such cumulative bombing 
over two years was startling. When the output of occupied territories was also 
taken from the enemy the effect was enormous. The Vereinigte Stahlwerke, whose 
collieries and works produced 20 per cent. of the Ruhr coal and coke and 50 per cent, 
of the Ruhr iron and steel, lost between September, 1944, and February, 1945, 
nearly 48 per cent. of its average output during the previous year—from 
September, 1943, to September, 1944. This would of course, have been a still greater 
loss of output if the situation at the end of 1944 and beginning of 1945 had been 
compared with some period before the beginning of the bombing of the Ruhr. A 
comparison of the output of coke, pig-iron and steel during the same two periods in 
1943-1944 and 1944-1945 shows an even more startling loss ; in the later period the 
percentage decrease of coke was 57 per cent., of pig-iron 70 per cent., and of steel . 
74 per cent. 

Perhaps even more significant are the facts which have come to light about the 
effect of the loss of production in the Ruhr on industries outside that area and 
scarcely affected by bombing. Steel production in the Siegerland, to the South- 
East of the Ruhr—an area seldom attacked by Bomber Command—fell by 62 per 

«ent. during the ten months between March, 1944, and December, 1944. 
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WELFARE SERVICES OF THE NAVY 
By Caprain R. W. Bracktock, C.B.E., D.S.C., R.N. 
On Wednesday, February 7th, 1945, at 3 p.m. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR ALGERNON WILLIs, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN, on introducing the Lecturer said that Captain Blacklock had been 
looking after welfare at the Admiralty for five years, and no one was better qualified to 
speak on that subject. 

LECTURE 


HE well-being or welfare of the men of the Fleet has always been a chief 
[ pre-occupation of our great Naval Commanders, and even in days gone by 
when life at sea was so hard, care was taken to see that conditions on board 
were made as bearable as possible. Indeed, the proper organization of welfare in 
every Service is not only the right of every serving man, but his morale and powers 
depend directly upon it. Each man in the Fleet should know that he can rely on 
receiving, through his Divisional Officer, redress for a just grievance or help and 
advice in his own personal problems. Welfare is the word we use to define this 
rather indefinable activity, although welfare organizations have been trying to find a 
better word for many years without producing any satisfactory alternative. Whether 
this is the right word or not does not greatly matter, so long as we have a clear idea 
of our purpose. Welfare service aims at contentment and peace of mind for the 
serving man or woman. Without this foundation not much can be done to inspire 
and sustain morale, upon which rests our command of the sea and the future peace 
of the world. 


Conditions of service, such as living arrangements on board ship and in shore 
establishments, quality and quantity of food, with arrangements for cooking and 
serving, messing and leave arrangements, do come under the heading of welfare, 
but they are governed by regulations and the custom of the Service, built up as a 
result of experience and designed to enable ships’ companies to live and work 
together efficiently and contentedly. 


Administration of welfare in the Navy really comes under two headings : 
(x) that which is brought about by normal Service conditions, and 
(2) that provided by welfare services largely rendered necessary by war 
conditions and the rapid expansion of the Navy, whereby the majority 
of the personnel are not professional sailors. 


It is the latter aspect under the heading of Welfare Services about which I 
want to talk to-day and try to explain briefly what is being done in this respect. 


Broadly speaking, these welfare services cover help to the man and his family 
and dependants over their personal problems in private life when long separation 
is inevitable ; the provision of amenities to those who need them ; comforts to help 
those at sea to endure the hardships of war ; and entertainment where theatres and 
cinemas do not exist. This work is administered by a Directorate of Welfare 
Services at the Admiralty, which is one of the Departments under the Second Sea 
Lord. 

To link up the Director of Welfare Services with the various Commands, 


Welfare Services Officers are appointed whose duties are fairly wide. Until recently 
these officers were known as Amenities Liaison Officers. They promulgate information 
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on the amenities and recreational facilities of the port or base, keep in constant: 


personal touch with all ships, establishments, R.N. Air Stations, etc., and ascertain 
their amenity requirements. They issue comforts, books, games, wireless sets, etc., 
which are distributed from the Welfare Services Department at the Admiralty. 
They arrange entertainments, concerts, lectures, etc., and look out for the require- 
ments of clubs, canteens, recreation rooms and hostels in their area, They also 
advise on the procedure to be adopted in the solving of men’s private domestic 
problems and maintain liaison with other authorities and organizations concerned 
with welfare and amenities. Officers are appointed for these duties both at home 
and abroad, including appointments to the staffs of the Commanders-in-Chief, 
Pacific and East Indies Fleets. 


The appointment of these Welfare Services Officers in no way relieves Divisional 
Officers of their primary responsibility and concern for the welfare of their men. 


A man cannot be efficient and his mind at ease if he is worried about his family 
or his private affairs at home. For this reason as far back as 1936 Family Welfare 
Sections -were started at each of the main depots—Portsmouth, Chatham and 
Devonport. These Family Welfare Sections are staffed by officers and qualified 
women Weifare Workers who handle every case which is brought to their notice 
either by Commanding Officers of ships and establishments, by the men themselves 
or by representatives of their families. Every Commanding Officer of a ship has 
direct access by signal if necessary to these Welfare Sections so that the exchange 
of communications can be handled with the utmost rapidity. If investigations 
are required in the immediate vicinity of the home ports the Welfare Workers 
attached to them carry this out; if investigation is required in other parts of the 
country, it is undertaken either by representatives of the Soldiers, Sailors and 
Airmen’s Families Association or by some other Welfare Worker or organization 
known to the Family Welfare Officers. 


In peace time when the Navy is manned by men on long term engagements, 
a large percentage of their families live in or near their manning depots and their 
lives are adjusted to the conditions of the Service. In war time, however, this is 
not the case ; men are drawn from their homes in every part of the country, and 
their wives and families often have little or no knowledge of the Navy. In addition 
to this, general war conditions and long separation have added a hundred-fold to 
the family difficulties. In an endeavour to meet this situation, the existing Family 
Welfare Sections have been increased in staff and additional Sections have been 
started at Lowestoft, Liverpool, Belfast, Glasgow, Rosyth and London. The 
Section at Lowestoft has been in operation for some time, as this is the central 
manning depot for the Patrol Service. The other sections have been started at the 
ports named owing to the large numbers of naval ratings stationed at these ports 
both ashore and afloat, and consequently a large number of wives and families have 
migrated there. These sections are staffed by naval officers, including W.R.N.S. 
officers, with W.R.N.S. clerical staff. 

It would, of course, be ideal to have many more of these Sections with fully 
qualified workers in all of them to handle the thousands of problems that arise, but 
owing to the manpower situation this is not possible ; this great work has therefore 
been taken on in outlying districts mainly by the Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen’s 
Families Association as regards problems which affect wives and families, and by 
the Incorporated Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen’s Help Society as regards problems 
affecting the man himself. 
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The illness of a wife who has children to look after has been one of the worst 
family problems and many men have had to be given long stretches of compassionate 
leave or even release from service to deal with the situation in these circumstances. 
An organization has therefore been started whereby Wren C.P.O.’s who are trained 
Welfare Workers go round the country visiting homes where help is needed and 
find either voluntary or paid assistance from local resources. When payment is 
required, the Royal Naval Benevolent Trust step in and give grants to tide over the 
emergency. This scheme has proved to be most successful and has enabled many 
useful men to remain in the Service comforted by the knowledge that their families 
are being looked after in their absence. 


A good example of this work is the case which occurred recently when one of 
our Wren Welfare Workers visited a family up in the Midlands. The wife was ill 
and the rating was struggling with a family of seven and contemplating breaking 
his leave to look after them. The C.P.0. Wren immediately took charge of the 
situation, satisfied the man that all would be well and persuaded him to return to his 
ship. She got the younger members of the family into homes where they were well 
looked after, put the house in order and found someone to do a little help in the 
house with the assistance of the two elder children. She was back to take on another 
job within three days. 

It must be made quite clear that the duty of these Wren Welfare Workers is 
to try and find help in the locality and not to take on the work themselves ; sometimes, 
however, this has to be done for a day or two in order to get the household straightened 
out before help can be found. Although the provision of Home Helps is a matter 
for local authorities, these Wren Welfare Workers can often succeed in finding help 
where others have failed; this is perhaps due to the fact that they are in uniform 
and get the confidence of the families, who feel that the Navy has come to help 
them. Y 

Affiliated to the Family Welfare organization is a Free Legal Aid Scheme. 
Qualified solicitors holding temporary commissions R.N.V.R. are attached to the 
Depots to give such legal advice as is required to Petty Officers and below, including 
Wrens, on problems of civil law. If the cases involve litigation they prepare cases 
to refer to the Poor Persons Committee who arrange for a solicitor and counsel to 
represent the applicant. The Legal Aid Sections have nothing to do with criminal 
law or courts martial, but Scottish, Northern Ireland, and Manx Laws are dealt 
with by specially qualified officers. Taking the four Home Manning Ports—Chatham, 
Devonport, Lowestoft and Portsmouth—the total new cases dealt with during the 
year were 6,000, There have been a number of matrimonial cases in each Section 
where reconciliation between the parties has, with the assistance of the Family 
Welfare Section, been effected ; at one port there were 179 such cases. 

Welfare problems frequently involve financial assistance, and. where grants 
are required to help out cases of distress the Royal Naval Benevolent Trust invariably 
steps in. This organization, started in 1922, is controlled and administered entirely 
by the Lower Deck to provide relief in cases of necessity to those who are serving 
or who have served in the Royal Navy, Royal Marines, Royal Naval Reserve and 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve and to their families and dependants. 

In 1939 the Wrens constituted their own Benevolent Trust with the same 
obiects in view, for both officers and ratings. 

Pay and allowances do not come within the jurisdiction of Welfare Services, 
but it would be appropriate here to mention War Service Grants. Many officers 
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and men after being called up find themselves confronted with financial embarrass- 
ment resulting from some civil liability. A system of War Service Grants was 
instituted at the beginning of the War to compensate both officers and ratings who, 
by reason of War Service, are unable to meet their commitments and have thereby 
suffered serious hardship. In certain cases an emergency grant is payable in a 
lump sum, and in other cases periodical grants can be authorised. These allowances 
can be paid up to £3 a week; every case is dealt with on its merits, the principle 
being that after all reasonable obligations have been allowed for, a serving man’s 
wife should be left with at least 22/- a week for each dependant adult, children under 
fourteen counting as half. 

We do all we can to bring information about War Service Grants to the notice 
of officers, ratings and their wives, as the grants are a part of their pay and allowances, 
and are in no sense a charity. Up to date more than 107,000 cases have been dealt 
with in the Royal Navy. This organization is under the administration of the Minister 
of Pensions who has formed a War Service Grants Advisory Committee on which 
the Director of Welfare Services represents the Admiralty. A very close connection 
is thereby kept with the general working of the scheme. 

As previously mentioned, the Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen’s Families Association 
and the Incorporated Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen’s Help Society are the two main 
Societies who assist the serving man and his family. The exigencies of a Fighting 
Service create a gulf between the family as a unit and the serving man or 
woman, and it is the object of our welfare organization to reduce this gulf to the 
smallest possible dimensions. For this reason the welfare of the family and the 
welfare of the serving man must be looked upon as one ; .and it is therefore necessary 
for these two Societies to work in the greatest co-operation. To keep the closest 
possible liaison between the Admiralty and these Societies, two Wren Officers are 








employed whose sole duty it is to visit County and local representatives and help _ 


them in the great work they are doing for us by advising on naval matters. 

Before leaving the family side of welfare, I must mention the part played by our 
Chaplains, as their work in conjunction with family welfare is invaluable. So 
many cases occur in family life with which they are eminently qualified to deal, 
with the result that they are often called upon to do more than their share in matters 
which are really outside their province. It is not, however, our policy that Chaplains 
should ever be exclusively employed on family welfare work as this would tend to 
overshadow and interfere with their primary duties—the spiritual welfare of their 
parish. 

To turn to another aspect of welfare, relaxation is necessary for officers and 
men in the provision of clubs, canteens and hostels. In peace time the Navy is 
concentrated on a few ports and bases where clubs and hostels have been long estab- 
lished and adequate amenities are available. In war, however, many more bases 
have to be set up in isolated places where no amenities exist, added to which the 
amenities at many established bases have been destroyed by enemy action. 

N.A.A.F.I. is the organization used in the Service to provide canteens in H.M. 
ships and establishments ; they have done well in expanding enormously during this 
war to cope with the requirements of the three Services. They have now started to 
open clubs in various parts of the country, fitted and equipped to a much higher 
standard than hitherto, and these are proving a great asset to Service men and 
women. Amongst others one has already been opened in Southampton, and it is 
hoped that one will shortly be started in Portsmouth, chiefly for the benefit of the 
Navy. 
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Complementary to this service and to provide a homely atmosphere away from 
Service routine, various philanthropic bodies and seamen’s societies have stepped 
in and placed their vast resources at our disposal. In the time at my disposal it is 
not possible for me to mention the great work the various Societies are doing 
individually for the Royal Navy, but I would like to pay tribute to those Societies 
such as the :— 

Y.M.C.A. 

Y.W.C.A. 

Catholic Women’s League 

Salvation Army 

Church Army 

Church of Scotland 

Methodist and United Board, and 

Toc H. 
who formed themselves into the Council of Voluntary War Work, and to the W.V.S. 
who are also affiliated to this organization. By the formation of the Council of 
Voluntary War Work at the beginning of the War, all competition and overlapping 
between the work of the Societies has been avoided, their efforts co-ordinated and 
so put to the best use for the benefit of the serving man and woman : a fine example 
of real co-operation. 

In addition, I must also record our appreciation of the seamen’s societies, in 
particular the British Sailors Society and thé Missions to Seamen, who have given 
such invaluable service to us both at home and abroad during these five years of 
war. They have catered for our needs quickly and efficiently whenever they have 
been asked to do so. 

I would like to stress here the value of the personal touch given by the voluntary 
workers in these many clubs and canteens; the help which they give to men over 
their problems in isolated places is of inestimable value, and we shall depend on them 
even more in the future as the War develops in the Far East. Just think what it 
means to a man to come back to his base canteen and find women from his own country 
there to whom he can talk. 


From what I have said it might appear that a good deal is done for ratings 
while officers are neglected, but this is not the case. There are many places at which 
a good number of officers are serving, both at home and abroad, where clubs do not 
exist and commercial facilities are undesirable and expensive. In many of these 
desolate areas Officers’ Clubs have been started and run by a working committee of 
the officers themselves. Under these conditions, premises may be requisitioned 
and the club guaranteed against financial loss in the event of the base shutting 
down or the number of officers so reduced that the running of a club becomes im- 
practicable. Grants and loans towards furnishing and equipping are made by the 
R.N. War Amenities Fund, to which I will refer later. 


While it may truly be said that in war time all that is not warfare is ‘‘ welfare,” 
so also it can be affirmed that there is no greater stimulus to morale than adequate 
provision for recreation and amusement in off-duty hours. By that I mean rest 
rooms, reading rooms and recreation rooms must be comfortably furnished and 
equipped to afford the maximum relaxation. This is especially valuable for men 
in small ships who come ashore after living for days and weeks under cramped and 
uncomfortable conditions. These comforts and amenities, over and above the 
ordinary Service supply of furniture, are provided by the R.N. War Comforts Committee 
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and the R.N. War Amenities Fund—Sections of the Welfare Services Department. 
The Amenities Fund is financed from the final trading profits of N.A.A.F.I. and dona- 
tions from private and other sources, supplemented by an annual grant from State 
funds. It provides anything from wireless sets, games and a vast and varied quantity 
of general amenities down to hair dryers and bicycles. On one occasion the Fund 
stepped into the breach and purchased a Hammond electric organ on the cinema 
style for a large canteen. Other odd requests included an overcoat for a bulldog 
mascot and an imitation diamond tiara for a stage production in Iceland. The 
Fund prides itself on being a universal provider whatever the problem. A recent 
purchase has been a thousand copies of each of the four Underground posters— 
“Proud City ”; these, suitably framed, will go to make canteens more attractive 
and homely. 

Two of the major requirements are, of course, woollen comforts and books. 
There is a depot for knitted garments with headquarters in Eaton Square and 
numerous sub-depots to act as our main collecting and distributing agents. Many 
of the garments come from kind friends overseas. The Navy owes a great deal to 
this organization and to the thousands of knitters for the magnificent work they have 
done for over five years; the consumption of wool so far has been approximately 
380 tons. The need for knitted garments is still as great ss ever, and we hope that 
the kind efforts of the past will continue. 

The Navy League, to whom we are greatly indebted, also contributes largely 
to the supply of knitted garments, games and other amenities. 

As regards the supply of books, the Admiralty provides all ships and establish- 
ments with complements of 250 and above with Service libraries ; small ships with 
complements of less than 250 are provided with books by the R.N. War Libraries, 
which is an organization of voluntary workers financed by voluntary donations and 
supplemented by a State grant ; they also provide an extremely useful Loan Library 
of technical books on any subject. This is a fine example of voluntary welfare 
service. 

With the stress of war, entertainment—both live, recorded and cinema, plays 
a very large part in the maintenance of morale and therefore it must be provided on 
a substantial scale. As regards live entertainment, the E.N.S.A. organization under 
the general supervision of N.A.A.F.I. and of the National Service Entertainment Board, 
is recognized as the source of supply of professional entertainment for the Services. 
This organization provides theatrical entertainment, varying in size according to 
the locality and circumstances, concert parties and a few mobile -cinemas. 

Apart from such professional entertainment as we can obtain, every encourage- 
ment is given to foster good entertainment within the Service. Help is given by the 
Welfare Services Department in the rigging and equipping of stages and the production 
of shows ; advice is also given on costumes, even to the supply of clothing coupons 
for this purpose. Owing to conditions of service in the Royal Navy, involving 
uncertain periods of shore service, it has not been possible for us to run permanent 
concert parties like the other two Services. In spite of this, however, many good 
shows have been produced in establishments for short periods and a certain number of 
shows have been exchanged between Commands. One of the parties recently went 
across to the Continent where they gave a series of shows and entertained many of 
their shipmates. 

Talent of a sufficiently high quality is brought to London for recording in 
connection with the Overseas Recorded Broadcasting Service. This is an inter- 
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Service organization whereby as much available Service talent as possible is 
recorded for sending overseas for broadcasting purposes. 


The supply of recreational films to seagoing ships is dealt with by the R.N. 
Film Corporation by special arrangement with the Kinematograph Renters’ Society. 
The Corporation obtains its films on indefinite loan from the various film renters ; 
bulk supplies are then distributed through various stations at home and abroad. 
These films are paid for by subscriptions from ships on a per capita weekly basis, 
and 16 mm. are now supplied as well as 35 mm. For the supply of recreational 
films to shore bases we have an organization called the Admiralty Shore Establishments 
Cinema Fund; the films in this case are hired from the various renters as in the 
commercial world for specific periods ranging from one to seven days. The renters 
themselves arrange for dispatch and disposal after the booking periods. 


Now, to turn to the Far East: as this has become the main operational area 
for the Royal Navy, the welfare of the large number of men out there is naturally 
looked upon as our first priority. When I refer to the Far East, I mean the East 
Indies, Australia and the Pacific where, in addition to the main fleets, there are 
vast numbers of men scattered in small groups at bases and air stations living under 
the most trying conditions. We have been, and are sending out large quantities 
of all procurable amenities for distribution in these theatres of war. In addition 
to this we have to look well ahead in order to be able to provide cinemas, theatres, 
clubs and canteens with all the attached equipment to make life bearable at any 
advanced bases that may suddenly come into being. 


One novelty in this respect is the provision of Amenities Ships. It is the intention 
that these ships shall function in the advanced area of the War where shore recreational 
facilities are non-existent. The amenities provided in these ships will consist of 
theatres, cinemas, reading and writing rooms, recreation spaces, the provision of 
meals for officers and men, soda fountains and ice cream machines ; also, facilities 
for tailoring, boot-repairing, dry cleaning and hairdressing will be provided in 
addition to shops containing supplies for the normal requirements of life. It is 
also hoped to provide sufficient quantity of beer which will go through the final 
stage of brewing on board. Experiments with this form of brewing are going ahead 
fast and it is hoped that this venture will prove a success as at the moment there is 
a world shortage of beer, yet a supply of it to those who are in the fighting line must 
be looked upon as of a very high priority. 


Resettlement in civil life is bound to be in the minds of serving men, especially 
those far away from home. Although.our welfare organization has nothing to do 
with discharging men from the Service or actually placing them in civik life, it is 
our duty to see that they get a square deal after discharge as far as possible. For 
this reason we keep a close liaison with the departments and organizations concerned 
with the interests of ex-Service men and women, and with all housing schemes. 
It is here that voluntary organizations, such as the British Legion, Incorporated 
Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen’s Help Society and the National Association for the 
Employment of Regular Sailors, Soldiers and Airmen can play such a great part. 


I have tried to-day to give you a broad picture of the welfare services given 
to the Navy from both within and outside the Service and have only had time to 
deal with some of the principal organizations. This does not mean, however, that 
there are not many smaller organizations and individuals who have given, and are 
giving their valuable time and money for the same purpose. Many of the welfare 
services I have mentioned are available, of course, to officers as well as to men, 
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including Royal Marines and Wrens, but for officers only there is in the Admiralty 
an advisory service called the Naval Officers’ Relatives Information Bureau, where 
advice on all family and personal matters can be given to officers, their relatives and. 


dependants. 

I could not finish without saying a word about our sister service—the Merchant 
Navy. At home the welfare of Merchant Seamen ashore is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Labour, and this department have set up a Seamen’s Welfare Board 
under the chairmanship of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour. 
The Director of Welfare Services represents the Admiralty on this Board in order 
to keep in close touch with their work and to co-ordinate action when required. 
Conditions of service afloat and welfare problems abroad are the responsibility of 
the Ministry of War Transport; and again the closest Maison is kept with this. 
department. Apart from their great individual service if the prosecution of the 
war, the Merchant Navy are, however, these days connected with most of our naval 
operations ; in planning out all our welfare requirements we therefore automatically 
include them. All our N.A.A.F.I. canteens, whenever practicable, both at home and 
abroad, are open to the men of the Merchant Navy, and most hostels and clubs run 
by Seamen’s Societies cater for the two Services. 

Welfare and benevolence are closely linked together and although we do not run 
a separate benevolent fund for the Royal Navy on the same lines as the other two 
Services, we look to the King George’s Fund for Sailors as the central medium of 
appeal on behalf of maritime’ benevolent societies. This Fund is a centre for 
information about all nautical charities as well as being the principal distributing 
medium for them ; its scope covers officers and ratings of the Royal Navy, Merchant. 
Navy and.Fishing Fleets, the Fund being divided equally between the Royal Navy 
and the Merchant Navy. The Royal Navy includes the Royal Naval Reserve and. 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, Wrens and Hospital Nurses. This year is the 
Jubilee Year of the Fund under Royal Charter, and a National Appeal, kindly headed. 
by the Lord Mayor of London, is being made. 

Combined operations have, I suppose, played one of the greatest parts in the 
operational conduct of this war, so it must be realised that combined welfare services 
also contribute their share. In order to co-ordinate our efforts in this respect, a 
Services Committee for the Welfare of the Forces was formed as long ago as May, 
1941. The Director of Welfare of the three Services and their deputies sit on this 
Committee to consider and make recommendations for matters directly and indirectly 
affecting the welfare of officers and men of the three Services and their families. 
There are two officers whose names I should like to mention here in connection with 
the co-ordination of inter-Service welfare in the early days—Brigadier Morgan and 


Air Vice-Marshal Halahan. The closest liaison between all sections of the welfare: 


departments of the three Services is maintained and all our ideas and efforts are 
pooled for the common object—the welfare of the personnel of the Services. 

In this connection I should like to pay tribute to the Director of Army Welfare: 
Services—Major-General Grover, and to the Director of Air Force Welfare—Air 
Commodore Graham, for their help and wholehearted co-operation in trying to 
achieve one object—the contentment and peace of mind of the men and women of 


the Services. 


DISCUSSION 
Major C. H. B. Pripnam: Is anything done with reference to outdoor games for- 
officers and men ashore ? 
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THE LEcTURER: Outdoor games come under the Director of Physical Training 
and Sports. The position is the same in all three Forces, and we work in the closest 
liaison with each other. 

COMMANDER H. Pursey, R.N.; The Lecturer did not refer to the supply of papers 
and literature. We all know that where there is a good bookstall in a large ship the 
men frequently get a good anda continuous supply of papers, but where there are no 
facilities for a bookstall, admittedly it is not so easy. 

THE LEecTuRER: In the past it has been very difficult to get papers sent abroad 
and for them to arrive in time. This has been chiefly due to the lack of air transport. 
We have experimented to some extent, but it has not so far been very successful, with 
the photographing of papers and reproducing them abroad. Now the difficulty is being 
overcome. The Sunday papers, which are the most popular in the Services, will it is 
hoped be sent out every week by air mail in the proportion of one to every ten men all 
over the world. On most stations they have local publications of papers which are 
distributed in the are2 and we have our own magazine which goes out and is distributed 
to the Fleet called ‘‘ The Ditty Box.” 

In addition to all Commands abroad the “ Charity Mail’ is supplemented by 
monthly parcels of magazines. These are done up in bundles of forty-seven magazines 
of twenty different titles and are distributed on the basis of one parcel to 200 men. 

Mr. McMurtriz: You have referred to the Amenity Ships. Will you tell us how 
big they are and how many there are of them ? 

THE LectTuRER: I am afraid that I cannot give out much more than I have said 
until the ships actually appear. That is owing to security reasons. I do not know 
whether there is anything that you would like me‘to tell you about the actual fitting up 
in the ships. I can elaborate on that a little. The brewery is, of course, one of the 
difficult problems we have had to contend with. The machinery is rather intricate for 
doing the final stage of brewing. Concentrated hops and concentrated malt can be 
carried on board. All that is required for the final stage is the water and the yeast. 
I am not an expert in brewing matters, but I believe the yeast can be flown out to the 
ships from time to time. The water is distilled water and put through charcoal. 


We had some beer made by this machinery the other day and a party of sailors 
came up to test it. They had just come back from the Far East and they said they had 
not tasted anything better out there. 

Mr. McMurtrigE: How many men can be accommodated in these ships at a 
time ? 3 

THE LECTURER: We calculate that the number of men whom it will be possible to 
accommodate in one of these ships will be in the region of about 1,000a time. The object 
is that, instead of going ashore, officers and men will go to the Amenity Ship where they 
will have relaxation of exactly the same kind as if they were ashore in a civilized place. 
I think that the ship has to be fitted out on a really first-class scale in order to be of 
any use at all. Grey paint must be eliminated and the whole ship got up in such a manner 
that it resembles a home from home. The ships will be specially fitted for the tropics 
with open air theatres and cinemas and will, in fact, be equipped on as lavish a scale as 
possible. 

THE CHAIRMAN 

Welfare is not an easy subject to lecture about. There are no high-lights or 
spectacular events to describe. There is nothing very thrilling about it. It is a story 
of humdrum and routine, and Captain Blacklock is all the more to be congratulated 
on making his lecture so interesting. 

I am very glad that he has given this lecture, because I think that it is time that 
more was known in the Service and out of it about what is being done with regard to 
welfare in the Navy. As the Lecturer very rightly said, welfare in its broadest sense 
is very important to morale and it has become more and more so with the Navy shifting 
to the East. Not only is this so because so many men will be serving in the Indian 
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Ocean and in the Pacific but also because the conditions in the ships in those parts of the 
world are pretty exacting. Nearly all the fighting there, so far, has been done in the 
tropics. One hears a good deal about the very arduous and trying conditions under which 
the men of the 14th Army are fighting in the Burma jungle, but one does not hear enough 
about the conditions in the crowded ships which are engaged in fighting the Japanese 
at sea in the tropics. No words suitable to this occasion are sufficiently strong to 
describe the heat and humidity in the ships out in the East. 

The conditions for the sailors, when they do get ashore, are pretty poor even in the 
larger ports. The amenities are meagre, the prices are usually exorbitant and beer is 
very scarce. There are not very many white people and those who will associate with 
the sailors are fewer still. This is where the Women’s Services are so useful as a social 
factor in the lives of the men. In the Navy we owe a great deal to our W.R.N.S., 
particularly on foreign stations, for what they do in helping to maintain morale. The 
Navy is very fond of the W.R.N.S. and-they are greatly respected by the men, and there 
has been extraordinarily little trouble. 

The Lecturer referred to the number of societies and associations which do welfare 
and benevolent work for the men of the Services, and he expressed his appreciation for 
all the good work that they do. I also would like to record my thanks to them on behalf 
of the Adffiralty. I would hazard a guess that in no other country is so much devoted 
welfare work done voluntarily for the men of the Services. In fact I am bewildered by 
the number of voluntary welfare, benevolent and kindred organizations that exist, 
some of which have sprung up during the War. One cannot but feel that there is 
inevitably a good deal of overlapping and, therefore, lack of economy, particularly in 
workers of which we are so desperately short in this, the sixth year of the War. I know 
that the societies engaged in similar welfare activities co-operate on the whole very well— 
the Lecturer has given an example of that ;. but, as in operations of war, co-operation, 
however good, is seldom enough to achieve the maximum efficiency. Thorough integ- 
ration and more unity of direction are very much to be desired. This conception as 
between old and well-established welfare organizations is, of course, very much of an 
ideal. The difficulties in the way of almalgamation are very real, but I do hope that 
after this War, when everyone is determined to do his utmost to prevent another one 
by being prepared for it, this question of integrating and amalgamating various welfare 
organizations which have similar objects will be tackled. 

There is one other matter connected with the welfare and morale of the men of 
the Services to which I wish to refer.. I have noticed a tendency by people outside the 
Services, who have the welfare of the men very much at heart, and also sometimes by 
welfare and benevolent organizations, to make out that it is only due to pressure by this 
and that association or by agitation in the Press and in Parliament that anything ever 
gets done by the Government and by the Service Ministries to improve the lot of the 
men inside the Services and to do anything for their well-being when they finally leave 
it. This sort of attitude does great harm to morale. It undermines the men’s confidencé 
in the ability of their own officers and administration to look after them. It is quite 
true that the societies do a very great deal in bringing forward individual cases of hardship, 
and they often help in getting collective improvements effected, but I do think that 
societies in their public statements and journals, when advertising what they do and 
what they can do for the men, should take care that they do not claim mofe credit than 
that to which they are entitled. The Service Ministries and the Government, in point 
of fact, do a great deal about welfare in all its aspects and for improving conditions 
of service. The plans for re-settling ex-Servicemen are sound and very comprehensive. 
As the Lecturer has explained, a great deal is done for the men at the Admiralty. He 
and I and others concerned with welfare and conditions of service have had quite a lot 
of brainwaves lately which we have put into operation without any pressure from outside. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Lecturer and Chairman were then put to the 
Meeting and carried by acclamation. 




















MORALE AT SEA 
By CoMMODORE ARTHUR W. CLARKE, D.S.O., R.N. 


REVENTION is as much the province of the medical profession as cure,} 
P=: undoubtedly the prevention of deterioration in morale has angles which 

can be said to fall directly within the scope of the medical profession. Upon 
that aspect, as a layman, I am hardly competent to speak. On the other hand, the 
maintenance of morale can be considered on a broader plane, and it is this general 
aspect, with particular reference to morale at sea, upon which I have been asked 
to talk to you. The successful prosecution of the profession of the sea requires a 
sound knowledge of men which is indeed an essential prerequisite for the proper exer- 
cise of officer-like qualities. 

The maintenance of good morale is an essential requirement if a ship is to be 
efficient and capable of dealing properly with every call that may be made upon her. 
Morale is, of course, not the only consideration, but invariably a ship with a high 
morale will achieve more than another, particularly in times of stress and emergency. 
It is evident, therefore, that the subject of morale is constantly in the forefront 
of the minds of the Higher Direction, the Commanding Officers and all others who 
take their duties seriously. 

Fundamentally, this problem of maintaining morale is one of developing and 
keeping the men’s confidence in a professional and in a personal sense and of ensuring 
as far as at all practicable that they are happy and satisfied in their work. This is 
a fairly simple interpretation, but it is not always so simple to implement and sustain, 


There are a number of factors likely to disturb this ideal, First and foremost, 
the aim will obviously not be achieved if the men believe their officers to be iftefficient, 
slack or indifferent to their welfare, Physical discomfort and/or boredom are also 
disturbing factors. Equally so is the development of envy in regard to others who 
may be apparently privileged or better placed in some respect. Finally, if defeatism 
raises its head, morale will be quickly affected. While the forementioned conditions 
may in some respect or another apply in certain circumstances in times of peace, 
their presence in war has a greater and more rapidly deleterious effect. 


To explain this one must compare peace-time with war-time conditions in the 
Navy. In peace, the Service was a voluntary one, That is to say, personne] 
volunteered for a term of years. This term of years, therefore, provided them with 
a considerable period of time during which they would have security of conditions, 
They became, strictly speaking, professionals of their own free will. More than 
that, the men who selected the sea as their profession were inducted into it at a 
youthful age and bred up slowly but surely in the ways of the sea. Seagoing 
conditions could not be called arduous, and leave was regular, or, at any rate, the 
future probabilities as regards leave could be gauged with reasonable certainty. 
The officers were all long-service regulars, carefully selected and trained. The 
inefficient ones were not likely to last long. Parallel with this the whole naval 
community was relatively small, and the naval community got to know a good deal, 


1 This Address was delivered by Commodore Clarke—Chief of Staff to the Head of 
the British Naval Delegation, to the Sixteenth Annual Scientific Assembly of the 
Medical Society of the district, at Columbia, Washington, U.S.A., October 5, 1944. 
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in a personal sense, about one another. Finally, in time of peace there was no 
danger worth considering. 

Now let us compare that situation with the position which has arisen in war. 
First, there was an immediate expansion in the number of personnel. This expansion 
led to an ever-increasing dilution of what I choose to call the regular Navy by 
personnel who cannot be strictly called volunteers. They may have expressed a 
preference for the sea, but had it not been for war they would have continued to 
pursue their ordinary vocations. Instead they have been conscripted and many of 
them find themselves at sea. 

The circumstances of war mean that the new recruits cannot be as gently and 
as thoroughly introduced to their new life as would have been the case in the more 
leisurely days of peace. As the war proceeds, the Navy becomes, therefore, manned 
largely by civilians in uniform. Of course, with experience they develop rapidly 
into sailors in the true sense of the word, but while they are in the transitory period 
they may be potentially unstable. In any case, except for a certain proportion of 
them, the whole business is an interregnum as far as their personal life and ambitions 
are concerned. 

There is a similar dilution in officers with a consequential unavoidable leavening 
of officers who do not possess all the ideal qualities, and who, through ignorance or 
inferiority complexes, cannot always exercise in. every respect that indefinable 
quality of successful power of leadership. I hope that no one will misunderstand me 
in what I have just said. I am not for one moment suggesting that these men who 
become wartime officers are not up to their job. This is very far from the case. 
One of the most outstanding things of this war has been the way in which tens of 
thousands of temporary officers have shown their ability to exercise their recently 
acquired responsibilities successfully. At the same time the rushed circumstances 
of their training and the conditions of war have often made if difficult for them to 
gain the proper mastery of all angles of the profession. Consequently there has to 
be a greater centralization of some aspects of responsibility on the relatively few 
officers with longer naval experience. 

Another obvious difference between war and peace is that the seagoing conditions 
are more arduous, and to the uninitiated these conditions are often more uncomfortable 
than they had dreamed of. Seasickness is a subject for amusement on the stage. 
It is no joke when experienced. Seagoing in time of war means close confinement 
for long periods. This condition of living takes some getting used to, and new men 
require a little time to settle in. 


Leave, a subject always in the forefront of men’s minds, is infrequent and often 
unpredictable. It will be obvious to you that the service of a ship cannot be 
subordinated to leave requirements. Opportunity, therefore, for recreation and 
leave is governed largely by calls upon the units and their whereabouts in relation 
to facilities for that leave and recreation. 


Parallel with this uncertainty in regard to leave is the inevitable increase in 
time of war of home worries. That has been quite an important fact as regards 
the British Services. There has been natural anxiety at times in regard to what 
may have happened to the individual’s family as a result of enemy activity. 
Equally, the change in the individual’s financial situation which may have been 
brought about by his being called up for war service can give cause for concern 
tohim. This type of concern can be aggravated if mails are, as they often must be, 


irregular. 
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Segregation, with its separation for long periods from the normal amenities of 
life, also produces in war the alleged problem of sex starvation. I do not want to 
make too much of this, because I do not think there is all that to make of it. But 
if we think of it in the most general terms it means that men who have been 
accustomed to ordinary life ashore are suddenly deprived for most of their time of 
the normal companionship of the opposite sex. I will not make any jokes about 
distance lendjng enchantment, or the like, but it is a factor to be remembered. 


The maintenance of health is not so easy in war as in peace. Ships are often 
alniost hermetically sealed for long periods against the rigours of the weather. In 
any case, all ships have to be darkened every night. There is lack of opportunity 
for exercise, and generally it is an irregular life. Even in peace it takes time to 
acclimatize oneself physically to a ship-borne life. Ill health has an obviously bad 
effect upon the morale of the individual. 


Evidently fear is something that has to be considered. Every man is afraid, 
but his fear can be much aggravated if he is inexperienced in what to expect. 


Above all, war at sea largely comprises long periods of boredom when it is difficult: 
for many to understand why they must be subjected to that monotony and discomfort. 
Indeed, it will be the absence of action which will contribute more to a feeling of 
frustration and a consequent drop in morale than almost anything else, 


It would be dangerous to try and draw distinctions between one sort of naval 
war service and another. Each will find that certain of the factors to which I have 
just referred are having a greater effect than others, but they all must be watched 
and considered. 


One angle of this condition which applies to ships of the Home Fleet to which 
I have referred is that you are in fact stationed so close, as the crow flies, to the 
home amenities. You can look across the water from the normal base and see 
the mainland on the horizon. The knowledge that in less than 24 hours you could 
be home it leave could be granted is exasperating. While that temptation through 
proximity does not apply during service abroad, yet on the other hand home leave 
is then necessarily even more infrequent. Many ship’s companies have not seen 
their home shores during this war for three years or more. These absences are 
felt the more by those who are the less accustomed to the sea life. 


Some cures are simple enough, and self-evident. Many require co-operation 
from outside the Service. All require constant attention. A simple and obvious 
requirement which must be met is the provision of good and ample food, well cooked 
and decently served, adjusted to suit the climatic conditions. This is a matter 
largely of careful internal organization and proper supervision. Again, payment 
must be made regularly, and the personnel must be given full opportunity to 
understand their pay and the whys and wherefores of any fluctuations. This is 
also easy enough to arrange. Similarly, good internal organization can insure the 
maximum general comfort in living within the limits of the facilities it is possible 
to provide on board. Men must have opportunity and room for cleaning themselves 
and their possessions. The difficulty always is in designing a ship to balance these. 
amenity requirements against the space necessary for the ship’s fighting equipment. 
Notwithstanding all proper efforts that may be made to deal with these evident 
necessities, man, being what he is, will have complaints from time to time. It is 
essential that these complaints should not be bottled up to breed discontent and that 
there is efficient and proper machinery for their ventilation. Of course, the Service 
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recognizes this, and that machimery exists. Newcomers, however, often do not 
know the right way to go about putting forward their complaints. Again we come 
back to the requirement of a well-organized ship, so that they are informed of what 
they can do, and so that the complaint as soon as made is fully investigated with 
a view to redress if there is justification. It is important that all officers and 
subordinates realize that it is their duty to help the ignorant and to assist in putting 
things right by reporting at once if they see anything wrong, preferably even before 
that wrong has got to the stage of generating a state of complaint. 


Health checks should be a routine, and shore exercise encouraged whenever 
circumstances allow. More than that, the ships’ doctors must be constantly on 
the lookout for indications of bodily or mental ill health with a view to taking 
immediate steps themselves or to suggésting to the Commanding Officers the sort 
of action which could improve matters. If the circumstances preclude the most 
desirable action, then it is a good thing that all are informed why that action is for 
the time being impossible. 

Everything should be done, compatible with the exigencies of the ship’s service, 
to provide entertainment on board for the ship’s company. An obvious one is the 
“ movies,” and they must be first rate. Concerts can be organized, reading matter 
obtained through subscription or charitable channels ; and there should be sufficient 
equipment on board for card playing and other similar minor amusements. Apart 
from what one might call organized amusement, the men should be encouraged to 
organize entertainment for themselves as far as possible, and in this they should 
know that they will always get the assistance of their superiors as far as they 
themselves want it. 

There is always a section of the men who will not be content to occupy the 
whole of their leisure time lightly. This particularly applies to those short service 
entries who have some future goal ashore when the War is finished, at which they are 
aiming. They must be encouraged to form classes for study, and they ought to 
be provided with the necessary space where they can work in quiet and seclusion. 
There are a number of scholastic organizations ashore which are ready to provide 
correspondence courses to meet just the requirements of these men. 


As regards leave, it is important that the men should understand why leave 
cannot be given in the many circumstances when, without that knowledge, they might 
imagine the decision depended upon the whim of their Captain. This understanding 
is all part and parcel of the broader understanding of what their ship, their squadron, 
their fleet, and the whole Navy is doing, and why. I will return to that in a moment, 
but I want first to conclude the subject of leave by emphasizing the undesirability 
of raising false hopes of leave, possibly with a view to gaining some momentary 
advantage. Leave, generally speaking, should not be used as a bribe. Finally, if 
the announcement of forthcoming leave has been made, and then some unforeseen 
circumstance prevents the giving of that leave, it is vitally important that the per- 
sonnel should receive a proper and early explanation of the causes which have changed 


the situation. 

Probably the most important thing to which too much time cannot be devoted 
is that of getting the more ignorant men to understand why their lives have been so 
drastically upset, what, as one might say, they are fighting for, and of the part which 
they themselves are playing with all its consequential difficulties and discomfort. 
Lectures and talks, both personally direct to the men, and over the ship’s radio, 
are the answer. Discussions and debates should be encouraged, and the provision 
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of suitable literature which will appeal is necessary. This is not propaganda; in 
fact, the subject should not be rammed down their throats, but with a bit of an 
effort the men can be encouraged to think more for themselves. As they do, they 
will, like Oliver Twist, ask for more. 


Parallel with this rather high plane action, it is equally important that the 
ship is so organized that the men are kept informed of what she is doing, what she 
is going to do (as soon as requirements of security permit) and what is actually 
happening while she is at sea. The more this is done, the greater will be their 
confidence in their superiors. A high percentage of every ship’s company, and this 
percentage is the highest in the biggest ships, can see nothing of the outside world 
when they are at sea at cruising or battle stations. Many of them are shut down 
in conditions of considerable discomfort, and all they hear are ‘ noises off,’ and 
sometimes these noises are not particularly far off either. Under ordinary cruising 
conditions at sea their minds should be stimulated, and their interest maintained, 
by regular broadcasts and by the display of bulletins, maps and track charts, In 
battle a running commentary must be provided whenever possible. Even then all 
the men cannot be reached, since many are operating under conditions where they 
are surrounded by considerable noise and activity. Those isolated parties must be 
remembered in the lulls, and messages, or gomeone in person, sent to them to tell 
them of the latest developments. Without this, rumour will be rife ; and rumour is 
a dangerous thing. It either may raise false hopes, or it may even breed fear. 


As regards fear, I do not propose to discuss that issue at any length. The 
extent to which fear, or perhaps one should say cowardice, can be controlled is 
largely governed by the extent to which personal example can function, and the 
extent to which the men’s general confidence has been obtained. Here and there, 
of course, there will be a man who has a timid nature, or whose lack of natural moral 
strength makes him a coward. Watch must be kept for any indications of this 
sort, and the man who develops an anxiety neurosis must go; his retention on 
board would be a most infectious liability. Similarly an eye must be kept open for 
signs of undue strain or exhaustion which can lead to neurasthenia, as men with this 
condition may cause trouble with their subordinates. The main difficulty often is 
to determine genuine cases of anxiety neurosis, and to bowl out the “ act” which 
can be put on by an ill-disposed man purely for the purpose of getting a shift to more 
congenial and less dangerous duty. 


The provision of good welfare arrangements ashore for the families of the men 
obviously will help to maintain the morale of both. Organization to provide for 
this is considerable in the British Service, and the men are assured that, when they 
believe there may be home troubles, tactful investigations can be made at the home, 
and good advice and assistance provided. There is much opportunity also through 
this link to discourage the families from subjecting their menfolk to moans and 
complaints which might make them worry ; and, I may add, it is certainly undesirable 
that the family should spend too much time telling the man how they fear for him 
in this dreadful war. It does no good for a man’s morale to be encouraged to feel 
sorry for himself. Rather he should be encouraged to believe he is doing a man’s 
work without fuss or undue adulation. 

The officers, particularly the Captain and the Chaplain, can do much to help in 
regard to personal domestic worries and fears. The men must know that they can 
come to them and unburden their souls, and that what they say will be treated 
entirely confidentially. The Captain can do a great deal to encourage this, and 
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should always be open to the personal approach and ready to give advice. If the 
men know that their Commanding Officer is, as he generally is, a married man 
himself, they will listen to his advice, and that advice more often than not will 
help them. 

Before concluding, there is one last point which must not be disregarded. That 
is the distribution of awards and honours for gallantry or good service. Obviously, 
the knowledge that the way in which the individuals perform their service will not 
be overlooked encourages good morale. It is most important that the Commanding 
Officer should watch this aspect. Recommendations for honours and awards are 
not easy to make, but every care must be exercised to avoid forgetting members of 
the ship whose necessary performances are less spectacular. Decorations for officers 
and men provide a great fillip not only to the individuals who receive them, but also 
to the ship as a whole. One important requirement is that the ship as a whole feels 
that the right men have been rewarded. 


To conclude, a great deal throughout the solution of this problem of maintaining 
and enhancing morale depends upon the Commanding Officer himself. He must at 
all times demonstrate a full confidence in himself as well as in his men, and this 
especially applies if things are going wrong. He must strike the balance between 
harshness and undue softness in maintaining the discipline which is essential to the 
proper and efficient running of a community like a warship. He must exercise 
firmness with the delinquents and yet try to wean these offenders from their bad 
ways. He must make allowance for ignorance, lack of education or a good home 
influence, and he must recognize that the newcomer often does stupid things out 
of a sense of nervousness. He must do everything that he can to know the minds 
of the men whom he commands ; and the measure of his success will depend largely 
upon his personality and powers of leadership. 
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JUNGLE WARFARE 


By Lizut-CoLonet C. J. BRADFORD 
On Wednesday, 31st January, 1945, at 3 p.m. 
GENERAL SIR WALTER KirRKE, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, mentioned that Colonel Bradford 
had had considera’sle experience of jungle warfare and was well qualified to speak on the 
subject. He had taken part in the operations in Madagascar with the assault brigade 
commanded by Brigadier Festing. Later, he went to India, where the 36th Division 
was formed, and was G.S.O.I. to General Festing on the Arakan front and in North Burma. 
Colonel Bradford was now commandant of an Intelligence School in England which 
has a particular bias towards jungle warfare. 


LECTURE 


Y terms of reference for this lecture are Jungle Warfare. This, I think 
M you will agree, is really a very wide subject, and I find it rather difficult 

to know exactly how to tackle and condense it into a 45-minute lecture. 
I propose to deal with it in this way: first of all to describe jungle, secondly to give 
you an idea of living conditions, dress and equipment used in the jungle, and lastly 
to tell you about a few actions that have taken place in the jungle in the various 
theatres of the East. 


What exactly do we mean by jungle? Some of you may have seen the film 
called ‘“‘ Moon over Burma.” This film was produced some time ago and had as 
its star Dorothy Lamour. She is depicted in the film as being a glamorous creature 
living in the jungle, the jungle being a place seething with treacherous natives, 
tigers, snakes, alligators and every other known horror, and in the midst of all this 
there is the most delicious luxury. I think the experienced soldier of to-day would 
not mind being in the jungle with Dorothy Lamour, but would be surprised at the 
Hollywood idea of the jungle. 

Now here is an extract from an article about men of the Fourteenth Army 
which appeared in a well-known weekly journal on 4th January, 1945 :— 

“‘ Dripping with sweat, drenched by torrential monsoon rains, their skins 
covered with bloodsucking leeches which must be burnt off from time to time 
with the stub of a cigarette, the men plunge through rivers or scale rock 
precipices, each carrying a 60-lb. load on his back. Towering trees obscure 
the sun so that soldiers move forward in a stinking, steaming half-light, hacking 
their way through thick undergrowth and hanging creepers to which cling 
clusters of poisonous spiders and stinging insects. In this foul atmosphere the 
smallest scratch from a twig or thorn swells, festers into a flaming sore. Under 
foot is marsh or mud. Men keep sharp watch for the deadly (king cobra) 
snake and disease-carrying worms.” 

I don’t know if the writer of this article has been to the East. Ifso, I am afraid 
that he was most unlucky. While I was there, and I covered a fair amount of ground, 
I never found anything as bad as that. Apart from the fact that it 7s very hot at 
times and also that there is very heavy rain during the monsoon, that article is 
really a gross exaggeration of the true facts and most misleading. 


As far as Burma is concerned, during the cold weather, which is from about 
September until March, the climate is not at all bad. By day it is warm, but at 
night it often gets very cold indeed. Of course, during the monsoon, conditions 
are very much more unpleasant owing to the very heavy rain and the heat. 
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In Burma the word jungle may be used by the Burman to mean any part of 
the country that is not town or village. It may be what we understand as an 
ordinary wood in this country, and it is also of course used for what used to be called 
an impenetrable jungle with very thick undergrowth, etc. During the time that I 
was in the so-called jungle, I saw practically no wild animals of any description 
or kind, and few snakes. The mosquito is always present, and with it of course 
malaria. For instance, all the troops in the Far East now take a yellow pill, known 
as mepacrine, which is a suppressive drug taking the place of quinine, and it has 
been found to be very effective indeed. It does one no harm and the only effect it 
has is to make people go rather yellow. 


While on that subject, there are, of course, other pests that one has to deal 
with. Some are very troublesome. For example, in North Burma we had an outbreak 
of a disease called Tick Typhus. From’ this disease, in the early days when first 
discovered, about 80 per cent. casualties were fatal. The Americans were the first 
to encounter it in Burma, in the Myitkyina area, and had a very high death rate 
with it. Not until they discovered that by putting the victims into air-conditioned 
wards could..they manage to bring down the death rate considerably. Of course 
you get the normal eastern diseases such as dysentery and septic sores, but casualties 
in all of these diseases, if care is taken, can be brought down to a low figure. 


The jungle then may be a forest with very thick undergrowth, or it may be just 
scrub, or it may be what we should describe in this country as an ordinary wood ; 
large areas, especially in the coastal plain and in the river valleys, are cultivated 
for growing rice. The rice fields are known as paddy fields. 


So far, I have only tried to give you a description of the jungle. The next 
thing, I think we should remember, is that the country is not flat by any means. 
Actually most of the fighting, particularly in Burma and New Guinea, is over very 
mountainous country ; and when you get very steep mountains, plus a thick jungle, 
warfare is necessarily a slow and tedious business. Added to that, with considerable 
heat and constant rain during the monsoon period, conditions are not always easy. 


The soldier in the East is taught to make the jungle his best friend rather than 
his enemy. He travels light owing to the heat and also possibly because he leads 
a good deal more strenuous life than one experiences in Europe. 


Here I would like to point out that the conditions of the soldier in the jungle 
are nothing like as bad as are made out in stories I have heard in this country. 
Although I have heard, and have said it myself, “‘ what wouldn’t I give for some 
frost and snow,” I am convinced that conditions in Europe at this moment are 
very much more unpleasant for the fighting man than his opposite number is ever 
likely to experience in the Far East. 


TIME AND SPACE 


I think that the time and space problem is worth mentioning here. Distances 
that have to be covered are very great indeed. Often the entire absence of roads 
makes wheeled traffic impossible and supply and transport by air essential, but this 
I will touch on later. The mule is used very much in jungle fighting owing to its 
surefootedness and tremendous hardiness. Mules are most versatile animals. They 
can do on very short rations and in Burma they were often flown from one operational 
area to another with complete success. It is usually said that where man can go 
a mule can go, and in a very dense jungle you find that the mule is often the only 
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method of transport at all possible. Mules are usually muted before being used in 
battle to prevent them giving you away to the enemy by braying. 


Roads have to be made very quickly indeed, but there again in a monsoon 
area we are up against the great difficulty of flooding. Roads that are excellent for 
use during the dry weather often go completely out of commission in the wet weather 
and may be found anything up to four feet deep in water. This, { think, illustrates 
very well why operations in the East are much slower than in the West. 


The first thing, I think, that an experienced soldier asks when he hears that 
he is going to a new area is “is there bamboo there?” Ina large number of areas, 
particularly in Burma, bamboo is absent, but in the jungle where bamboo grows, 
it can be used for a multitude of things. It can be used for making huts, for making 
cooking pots, for seats, and it can be used as a weapon. Bamboo, if cut into strips 
and pointed with a sharp knife and then stuck into the ground at an angle of about 
45 degrees in a series of rows, either on the surface of the ground or else in pits, 
can form very useful traps and take the place of barbed wire. These traps are 
called panjis. 

There are a large number of rivers and streams in the East, particularly in Burma, 
and from my experience the majority of them contain excellent fish. It is amazing 
the result that ten pounds of gun-cotton thrown into a river will produce. We 
often used to procure enormous quantities of fish in this way. I am afraid the 
orthodox fisherman will hold up his hands in horror at this type of fishing, but you 
must remember that Burma is an unorthodox country. 


Some Gurkhas that I heard of had a different technique. There is a story that 
a small party of Gurkhas out on a reconnaissance patrol came across three Japanese 
soldiers fishing in a pool. To their delight they saw that they had about half a 
large basket full of fish ; they remained in observation and watched them put quite 
a few more fish into the basket. Deciding that was enough, the Gurkhas leapt from 
their hiding places and killed the three Japs silently with their kukris by cutting off 
their heads. They then placed the heads in the basket on top of the fish and brought 
the whole lot back to their battalion. They brought the heads back, of course, as 
evidence of their success. They got a pat on the back and were told to go and bury 
the heads. The final scene was that they were seen cooking the fish for their supper. 


CLOTHING 


In the old days it was considered necessary, if out in the tropical sun, to wéar a 
topee. That theory seems to have been exploded and a felt hat, known as a bush 
hat, is now issued. A light type of green battle dress has been evolved. The 
blouse is a type of aertex material and the trousers, which are always worn nowadays 
instead of shorts, to save your knees when forcing your way through difficult 
undergrowth and as protection against mosquitoes, are made of drill, and the whole 
costume is coloured an olive green to blend in with the jungle itself. Amongst his 
equipment every man carries some sort of a big heavy knife (personally I prefer a 
kukri) to enable him to cut his way through the jungle should it be necessary. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE ATTACK 
One of the things I think we should remember about jungle warfare is that it 
is inevitably a slow process of elimination. The Japs don’t appear to mind dying 
in the least, and if they are told to defend a position to the last man and last round 
they do so; and they do not normally allow themselves to be taken prisoner. They 
will inevitably defend the high ground, and to capture high ground is very difficult 
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method of transport at all possible. Mules are usually muted before being used in 
battle to prevent them giving you away to the enemy by braying. 


Roads have to be made very quickly indeed, but there again in a monsoon 
area we are up against the great difficulty of flooding. [toads that are excellent for 
use during the dry weather often go completely out of commission in the wet weather 
and may be found anything up to four feet deep in water. This, I think, illustrates 
very well why operations in the East are much slower than in the West. 


The first thing, I think, that an experienced soldier asks when he hears that 
he is going to a new area is ‘is there bamboo there ?’’ Ina large number of areas, 
particularly in Burma, bamboo is absent, but in the jungle where bamboo grows, 
it can be used for a multitude of things. It can be used for making huts, for making 
cooking pots, for seats, and it can be used as a weapon. Bamboo, if cut into strips 
and pointed with a sharp knife and then stuck into the ground at an angle of about 
45 degrees in a series of rows, either on the surface of the ground or else in pits, 
can form very useful traps and take the place of barbed wire. These traps are 
called panjis. 
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and from my experience the majority of them contain excellent fish. It is amazing 
the result that ten pounds of gun-cotton thrown into a river will produce. We 
often used to procure enormous quantities of fish in this way. I am afraid the 
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Some Gurkhas that I heard of had a different technique. There is a story that 
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the whole lot back to their battalion. They brought the heads back, of course, as 
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the heads. The final scene was that they were seen cooking the fish for their supper. 


CLOTHING 
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in Burma. Besides, most hills are extremely precipitous and, over and above that, 
the Japanese are excellent at digging in and even better at not showing themselves. 
As I said before, the country causes progress to be very slow and you often find 
that if a division is given the job of capturing certain features, it often boils down 
to those features being captured by a section or possibly a platoon on a one-man 
front, climbing up the only route that is possible. 


During an attack by an Australian brigade in New Guinea on a feature known 
as Shaggy Ridge, the brigade operation order started off as follows: ‘‘ The brigade 
will attack and capture Shaggy Ridge on a two-man front.” This I give you as an 
example of the great difficulty of the terrain in the East. 


We often found the best way to deal with Japs was to blast them out of their 
positions with artillery. Artillery I will touch on in a few moments. But I should 
like to make this point, that although divisions out in Burma are, equipped with the 
most modern weapons and equipment of all kinds, it often happens that they are 
unable to use them, or part of them, owing to difficulties of the road, which is quite 
often not more than a jeep track. Until the line of communications is developed 
into something considerably better than a jeep track it is, for instance, quite impossible 
to get up Bailey bridging. It is often impossible to get your heavy guns up. In 
fact, it is often impossible to get up any guns at all. 

In another of the operations in New Guinea by the 7th Australian Division, 
a brigade moving from Port Moresby to Buna across country, driving the Japs 
back as they went, owing to the nature of the ground never had more than two 
25-prs. in support and then only for the first thirty miles. After that they had no 
artillery at all. So I hope I have made the point that, although the modern division 
or corps is equipped with the very latest weapons and gadgets, it is often unable to 
use them, and the success of the battle depends upon the infantryman with mortars, 
Brens, Stens, grenades and of course his rifle and bayonet. 


JUNGLE CRAFT 


In jungle warfare it is essential that every man be fighting fit and very careful 
to take all precautions against malaria and diseases. In the very hot weather 
constant sweating uses up the salt in one’s body and causes considerable exhaustion. 
To counteract this troops are issued with salt tablets to swallow or put in their 
water bottles. It is astonishing what an invigorating effect the taking of salt will 
have. 

Men have to go out on long patrols, often for four or five days, and have to be 
alert at all times; all must cultivate a sense of direction in the jungle and make 
frequent use of the compass, otherwise they will get lost. They have got to learn 
to be able to shoot very quickly from the hip and to have eyes in the back of their 
heads. They have to look up as well as down. The Japanese often tie themselves 
into trees, are very difficult to spot and are a constant menace as snipers unless 
accounted for. The Japanese in the jungle are experts at camouflage and we have 
learned very largely from them this particular art of the jungle. The face and hands 
show up in sunlight and therefore a green face cream is issued for camouflage purposes. 
The soldier has also to get used to noises in the jungle at night time and must not 
shoot unless he is certain that there is an enemy very close to him. Troops entering 
the jungle for the first time will be found to be very light-fingered on the trigger. 
There are now very stringent rules against this. No man must shoot at night 
unless he is certain of killing a Jap. 
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Much is talked about jungle craft. It is my experience that the average soldier can 
adapt himself to fighting in the jungle quite quickly by merely using common sense. 
The principles of war are really exactly the same in the Far East as they are in Europe, 
but they have to be applied to meet the country and the methods of the Jap, and the 
latter must be understood before taking him on. He fights in an entirely different 
way from the German, and I am convinced that as an enemy out of the jungle he is 
easy money, but put him in the jungle and he is absolutely first-rate in that he is a 
very much more primitive man than the European and his primitive instincts help 
him to become a most excellent jungle fighter. He is able to live on very little, 
far less than a British soldier, and he has the fanatical idea that it is a wonderful 
thing to die in battle, in fact a short cut to heaven. 


To get on we have to kill every Jap in the area. Again I would impress upon 
you that this is a very slow process, and that is why events in the East do not move 
quicker than they do, and people when criticizing Allied troops for their slowness 
should realize that fact. In most civilized armies, if you can knock out say 60 
per cent. of a unit you needn’t expect much trouble from the remainder. With 
the Jap you can knock out 80 per cent. and the remainder will go on fighting tooth 
and nail. Jt as the last 20 per cent. that count, and you can’t rest assured until you 
have killed or completely disabled every single man. 


EXAMPLES OF JUNGLE FIGHTING 

I will now give you a few examples of actual fighting in the jungle or semi-jungle 
to show how thorough one has to be and how slow operations are rendered thereby. 
For instance, my own division, the 36th Division, at the beginning of 1944 was 
taking part in operations in the Arakan. Our troops had done little or practically 
no jungle fighting and were not at all at home in that kind of country for the first 
month. The country is very precipitous indeed, with the mountains running in 
parallel ridges, often razorbacked ridges, North and South. One of our first jobs 
was to capture two heights that had been in Japanese hands for a very long time. 
We knew that the Japs were sitting on the top of these two heights. We did not 
know what their strength was, but it was estimated that there were something in 
the nature of thirty or forty men on each, and that they were dug right down; in 
fact, the top of those features were probably completely hollowed-out earthwork 
fortifications, going down to some thirty or forty feet below the surface. 


I will now describe the action at what is known as Point 731, just as an example. 
Point 731 was a hill with fairly dense jungle on it and very precipitous sides. We 
sent up various patrols to try and get to the top. It took them a long time to get 
up, and when they got near the top the Japs opened fire on them with light 
automatics from well concealed positions and also rolled grenades down at them, 
which is a very effective way of inflicting casualties. It was decided, therefore, to 
put in a staged attack. 

The attack was co-ordinated by the Brigade Commander. He decided first 
of all to uncover the top of the hill by artillery so that we could see what we were 
doing, and to give it a thorough plastering with as many guns as possible. To cut 
a long story short he used a battery of medium guns, a regiment of 25-prs. and a 
battery of 3.7 howitzers. The idea was to shell the feature for two days—notice 
the time, two days—using a slow rate of fire by day and night with two objects : 
first, to clear the whole of the top of this feature of vegetation, and secondly to give 
the Japs inside no rest or sleep whatever. The mediums have got excellent pene- 
tration power and are the ideal weapon for bunker busting. The 25-prs and 3.7’s 
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are good at scrub clearlng. The Brigadier used a squadron of Sherman tanks to- 
cover the final assault by the infantry. Tanks often find it very difficult to operate in 
the jungle owing to their blindness. A position had to be found where they could 
see the target well. This is not always an easy matter, but in this case a suitable 
place was found. It was considered in this attack that the largest force of infantry 
that could be used on this particular feature was two platoons. The attack was a 
success, such Japs as were left were found to be in a very groggy state, and the position 
was fairly easily taken. 


As a matter of interest, after a platoon of our troops had been in occupation of 
this (by then) very smelly feature for about a fortnight, there was a landslide at the 
top and some eighteen to twenty Jap bodies fell out of the side of the hill. They 
had, of course, been buried in the initial artillery bombardment. This, as you can 
see, is a very slow operation, but it works, and unless something of this nature is 
laid on to capture this particular type of position, there will be large numbers of 
casualties sustained by our troops. 


A few remarks now about Japanese tactics in this type of warfare and our 
antidote to these tactics. For instance, the Japanese idea of counter-battery work 
is very different to ours. He does not use artillery for this purpose,but rather suicidal 
raiding parties of about thirty strong. Having as far as possible pinpointed our- 
batteries, he will then order one of these parties to infiltrate through our lines, and 
infiltration in this part of the world is not particularly difficult owing to the thick 
country. Troops can pass each other within twenty yards, unknown to each other. 
These raiding parties have one object, and that is to get in amongst the guns and 
blow them up with explosives that they carry and also of course to kill as many of 
the gun crew as possible. You will find, therefore, that in fighting in the jungle- 
and in that type of country we now always protect the guns by wire if possible, and 
always by an infantry screen, and if necessary special infantry detachments are- 
selected for this sole purpose of protecting the guns. And this is not only applied 
to gun sites, but also to all headquarters from Corps headquarters downwards. 
Any headquarters, if likely to stay in a vicinity for any length of time, should always. 
be protected by wire; and every man from the General downwards should have a 
slit trench to go to in case of attack by Jap infiltration parties. 


Soon after our division got down to the Arakan, we experienced precisely what 
we had been warned about and I regret to say we had not really taken the warnings. 
to heart. We had not at that time got our guns properly protected and we had not 
got our headquarters properly protected as we now understand it. Two raiding 
parties got in, one amongst a brigade headquarters which caused considerable chaos, 
and another raiding party the same night got into a battery position and managed 
to destroy one gun, setting on fire another. In neither case were the troops really 
properly dug in and we were extremely lucky that more damage was not inflicted. 
It had, I think, a most satisfactory and stimulating result. The next day the whole 
divisional headquarters, brigade headquarters and gunners were digging like beavers. 
and wire was springing up everywhere. The divisional commander and G.I. were 
found to be taking considerable interest in their own slit trenches. 


This sounds rather static warfare, but, as I explained, jungle warfare does move 
slowly and therefore you must always make time to dig your slit trench ; and you 
will usually have time to put up anyhow a little wire or trip wires to give adequate 
warning of any infiltration by the Japs. As I said at the beginning of this lecture, 
there is not such a very great difference between jungle warfare and any other warfare 
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-and it is:merely a matter of common sense and the question of knowing your enemy, 
knowing his tactics and what he is likely to do. 


The Japanese will, of course, always try to get round your flanks and attempt 
either to get astride your supply route or else attack from the rear. He nearly 
always does the same thing. He as often as not will reinforce failure regardless 
of loss. This he did in the Imphal area in the middle of last year, and the result 
was a disaster for the Japanese forces. The Jap is extremely good at long range 
patrols in the jungle and every Jap is trained as a front line soldier. By that I 
mean that a Jap formation has a very small tail. We often found the Japanese 
equivalent to R.E.M.E., Ordnance and R.A.S.C. personnel in the front line acting as 
ordinary infantry. 

Japs are good at booby traps in the jungle. We had several examples of this. 
The most common one was to capture a wounded man, tie him to a tree near where 
they thought a British patrol might pass, and then lie in wait. Our troops would 
naturally go and release the wounded man and then the Japs would open fire. But 
I think the Japs, oddly enough, must have a slight sense of humour. On one.occasion 
we found a rope with a notice attached in English “ pull this and you've had it.” 
We didn’t pull and found it was attached to a grenade arranged to explode on the 
slightest pull of the rope. 


The Allies, I think we can say now, have completely blown the idea once held 
by people in this country and elsewhere that the Jap wasa superman. The Jap is 
not a.superman or anything like it ; he is merely.a good fighter m the jungle, extremely 
brave and tenacious; but get him in the open, which is the soldiers’ dream, and it 
is a fairly simple business. 


SupPLyY AND TRANSPORT 


I should now like to mention a few points about supplies and transport in the 
jungle. In an advance such as the Fourteenth Army is carrying out now in Burma, 
air transport and supplies by air dropping aré looked upon as a matter of course, 
I will give you another example of the 36th Division. In May last year the division 
was pulled out of the Arakan and put under command of General Stilwell, commanding 
the American and Chinese troops in North Burma. I might say here that General 
Stilwell was a grand General to serve under, and relations between his staff, his 
troops and our division were of the highest order. They are a grand lot up there 
and it couldn’t have been a more happy party. 


When we got up to Ledo, General Stilwell’s rear headquarters, we were told 
that we had to fly in to Myitkyina prior to an advance down the railway on Mandalay. 
A move by road was cancelled owing to the fact that the monsoon had temporarily 
put it out of action. The whole division was flown in by the American Air Force 
without one single accident. At the time that we flew in to the Myitkyina airstrip, 
the town itself was still besieged by the Americans and Chinese. Aircraft of all 
types were landing all day long on this strip, which was only goo yards away from 
the town. You can imagine, therefore, that flying into a strip of this type was full 
of interest. One day after landing there I saw fifty Japanese prisoners who had 
been captured by the Chinese. They were the most extraordinary specimens I 
have ever seen in my life and could literally be described as walking skeletons. 
What interested me more was that with these fifty prisoners were captured two 
Japanese girls. In the Japanese Army they are called “ comfort girls.” It was 
one of the busiest airfields I have ever seen and fighters were taking off all day long. 
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They only had to fly three minutes to bomb and shoot up the town and the whole 
operation to the time they were back on the ground again only took five minutes. 


After we had arrived down at Mogaung we were fed entirely by air drops. This 
worked extremely well and the men were never short of food, ammunition or mail. 
Sometimes it is difficult to find good dropping zones and it may be necessary for the 
troops to carry from four to five days’ supplies of rations on them until they get 
into an area where aircraft can carry on their supply dropping, but I think we can 
say that this is the exception rather than the rule nowadays, as to move quickly 
it is necessary for the troops to be as lightly laden as possible. 

Provided that modern equipment is available, airstrips in the jungle do not take 
a great deal of time to make. Trees are uprooted and the whole area is smoothed 
out by bulldozers. In North Burma airstrips are easier to keep in commission in 
the monsoon than in the Arakan owing to the fact that the soil is of a gravel type. 
In the Arakan there is very little stone and the airstrips are mud, which are excellent 
in the dry weather but go out of commission directly the monsoon starts. 


A large tlumber of light aircraft are used in this type of warfare, primarily for 
the evacuation of wounded. They are so designed that they can land and take off 
in a very small space. I wasin a light aircraft one day, there was no airstrip available 
and we landed on a narrow road ; a somewhat alarming experience, but it can be 
done. Improvisation is essential in the jungle. 

Now a few words about air support. An airman finds the jungle, first of all, 
a difficult place in which to support troops owing to the dense undergrowth and the 
difficulty of seeing our own troops, but like everything else in this war, after a time 
he gets acclimatized and really good at the job. Close support was used, and is being 
used, considerably, and the dive-bomber has been found most efficient in Burma. 
The Japs dislike intensely being dive-bombed and we found that if you had Japs in 
a troublesome bunker position, dive-bombing was an integral part of the softening 
up process. : 

Air photos are also extensively used in the jungle, as often maps are very 
inaccurate, and although air photos are difficult to read in this particular area, with 
practice and training a great deal can be got out of them—jungle tracks spotted, 
etc. All platoon commanders nowadays should know how to read an air photograph. 

Finally, I should like people to realize that this “ Green Hell ” of Burma which 
we have heard so much discussed is reallya myth. I agree that at one time conditions 
out there were extremely bad. That was in the days when we were short of equip- 
ment and had no experience against the Japs. We had been driven out of Singapore, 
out of Java and the Philippines and other places, and there is no question but that 
in places tails were rather down. Now, however, that position has been completely 
reversed. I think we can say that everywhere in the East the spade work has been 
done. Our troops are advancing everywhere—a lot of them fresh troops with little 
or no jungle experience—advancing confidently and definitely beating the Jap. 
The jungle has been mastered. 

In conclusion I will read you an extract from a letter I have just received from 
Major-General Festing, my old divisional commander :— 

“‘T think we have all now learned to dig, having been shelled, though not 
seriously, on many occasions. The British soldier must be driven to digging 
himself in the moment he occupies an area, and not to waste time in sightseeing, 
souvenir hunting and brewing tea. Finally I would say to anybody teaching 
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Jungle Warfare, for goodness sake dispel the impression that there is anything 
subtle or peculiar about this type of warfare. The principles are elementary, 
and the application of them really only requires a certain amount of horse 
sense.” 


DISCUSSION 


Major LEE: Can you give me any information as to how Vickers guns are used ? 
Are there machine-gun battalions in the division ? 


Tue LecturER: Yes. Our division had an independent machine-gun company, 
but there are machine-gun battalions; the guns were used just as they are used anywhere 
else. There is no difficulty provided that you can get a position where you cansee. Down 
in the Arakan, where it is particularly hilly, you can usually get a gun position without 
any trouble at all. The guns were extremely effective, and very often we only wished 
that we had more of them. 


Major C. H. B. PripHaAm asked a series:of questions about machine-guns. What 
type was found to be most effective ? Was the Vickers the .303 gun? Was it water 
cooled ? Was there any difficulty about water supply ? 


THE LEcTuRER, in reply, said that every weapon they got was very useful for its 
own purpose. The Vickers was excellent for long range work. The light machine-guns 
were very satisfactory for the shorter range work. The Vickers was the ordinary °303 
gun, the same as used elsewhere. Water supply was one of the jobs that the gunner has 
to watch; they never experienced any water trouble. 


Lrzut.-CoLonEt C. E. PEARSON asked some questions about the use of artillery. 


Tue Lecturer stated that, fortunately for us, the Japs have not got anything 
like the amount of artillery that we have. They are very short of artillery and they 
are extremely bad shots. 


LiEuT-COLONEL PEARSON: I take it that the Japs are dependent entirely on the 
sea for their supplies ? Is their morale falling off, because they must be feeling that the 
situation is getting more tricky ? 


THE LECTURER: They do not have to depend entirely on the sea for supplies, 
but I think that they are feeling the pinch very considerably. I will not go so far as to 
say that their morale is falling off. They still fight to the last man, there is no question 
about that. 


Major L&E asked whether short ranges for artillery were to be considered normal. 


THE LECTURER: It is very difficult to say what is the normal thing. At one time 
we were doing bunker-busting operations with a medium gun firing at 800 yards. We 
do always try to get the guns as close as possible, because if you are busting a place like 
the one that has been illustrated, and the Japs are well dug in, a medium gun got up 
close is going to deal with it much more easily than if you use a long range. Often we 
were shooting direct, but that was in very hilly country. When we got out more into 
open country there were two Chinese batteries supporting us, which was rather interesting, 
and they shot extremely well at long range. They were using American 105 mm. guns and 
were very good. They had American officers. In a hilly country you get the guns up 
as close as you can. 


Major PripHam : Is ordinary rifle fire used much, and is it used with good effect ? 
Are the Japs still bad at rifle fire ? 

THe LEcTURER: Rifle fire is very much used, and with good effect. The Japs 
are very bad shots. 


Captain LipDELL: You have been talking about bunkers. Do they follow any 
specified form of measurement and is there a certain specified support from their foxholes, 
etc. ? 
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Tue LECTURER: Possibly I ought not to have used the word “ bunker.” I’m 
afraid that it is a word that is commonly used. The words “ bunker ”’ and “ foxhole ”’ 
have creptin. The foxhole is an ordinary slit trench. The bunker is an ordinary strong 
post, and it may be in any form or shape. We talk about bunker-busting. It may be 
a hollowed-out hilltop, but they are all called “‘ bunkers” because it is an easy word. 
Everyone understands it. 


THE CHAIRMAN 

If there are no more questions it remains for me to sum up. First of all, I was glad 
to hear the lecturer pay a tribute to the Burma climate. I personally spent nine years 
in Upper Burma and it did not dome much harm. From November to the end of March 
I would say the climate is just about as perfect as it can be. He has however taken a 
distinctly soldierly view of conditions during the monsoon. 

We in the British and Indian Armies have always made a speciality of mountain 
warfare owing to the constant fighting on the North-West Frontier of India. Hitherto 
there has never been the necessity for doing so in the case of jungle warfare because this 
is the first occasion on which we have had to fight a highly trained and well armed enemy 
in such conditions—with the possible exception of the Marathon race after Von Lettow 
all over Africa in the last war. , 

When you get country which combines steep mountains with thick jungle you get 
I think the most difficult conditions possible for any army and particularly for a civilized 
army, which, as the lecturer said, finds itself deprived of most of its supporting weapons, 
This has been the case in Manipur and in the Chin Hills, West of the Chindwin and the 
Kachin Hills around Myitkyina. Now our men are at last emerging into the dry zone 
on the flat and comparatively open country round Mandalay where the jungle is not 
such a serious obstacle. Here perhaps we may succeed in catching the Jap in the open. 
Farther South, however, we shall run into jungle again and I am afraid we must expect 
it in most other places where we have to fight the Jap. 

I gather from the lecturer that there are three factors which have contributed to our 
success. The first is the application of modern methods and machinery—particularly 
bulldozers—to road making. Secondly, the use of air transport has made the supply of 
our troops, so far from railhead, possible. I do not believe we can rate the value of 
air transport too highly in this sort of war. It alone enabled men to fight through the 
monsoon, and it has been a most unpleasant surprise for the enemy. Last, but not 
least, is the adaptability of the British soldier to strange conditions. 

When it comes to finding one’s way about the jungle the local inhabitants, the Chins 
and Kachins, have, I fancy, been invaluable. The Gurkhas too have added immensely 
to their great reputation, which perhaps is not surprising as their own country is not 
dissimilar. But I think the most astonishing and heartening experience has been that 
men from English industrial towns, many of whom have not even seen their own country- 
side except from a charabanc, should have succeeded in beating the Japanese at their 
own game and, so to speak, on their own ground. 

I think the lecturer hit the nail squarely on the head when he said that success in 
jungle warfare as in every other form of warfare depends on studying your enemy and 
using common sense—and with that, thank God, the British soldier is well provided, 

We are very grateful to Colonel Bradford for his most interesting lecture and I 
would ask you to show your appreciation in the usual way. (Applause.) 
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AIR ASPECTS OF THE OPERATIONS IN BURMA 
By Air MARSHAL SIR JOHN BaLpwin, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 
On Wednesday, 14th February, 1945. 


A1R CHIEF MARSHAL SIR ROBERT BROOKE-PoPHAM, G-U.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., A.F.C., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, introducing the Lecturer, said: I’m sure that Air Marshal 
Sir John Baldwin is well known to you all. I will merely remind-you that he started to 
fly when he was still at Sandhurst in 1910; joined the Royal Flying Corps in September, 
1914; commanded a wing in the Independent Force under Lord Trenchard in the last 
war; was in this war Commander of No. 3 Bomber Group for over three years; and 
went out to India as Deputy A.O.C.-in-C. in October, 1942; and finally, that in 1935 


he was a member of the Royal Air Force polo team which defeated one of the other 
Services. 


LECTURE 


WELCOME this opportunity to endeavour to put forward the air aspects of 
| operations in Burma, since personally I consider that the air is the key to 
any operations across Northern Burma. Burma is a sea of tropical jungle and 
has in itself been regarded as a barrier to any movement from West to East in so far 
as ground troops are concerned, but it does afford the shortest and quickest route 
by which we have a chance of hitting the Jap where it hurts most, that is to say 
on the Japanese main islands and in his home waters. I feel that the lessons we 
have learnt in the Wingate operations have shown us how it is possible to overgome 
this tropical forest barrier and to develop a combined air and ground attack against 
the Japanese. 
LOCAL CONDITIONS 


Recently, several talks have been given on the topographical nature of Northern 
Burma, and Frank Owen gave a full description of the jungle in one of his recent 
broadcasts. It must be understood that all obstacles such as hills and rivers in this 
area run approximately North and South, and such tracks as there are naturally 
follow these valleys. The so-called hills rise up to 9,000 feet in a series of ridges 
with very steep escarpments, and the only valleys of any real size are the Chindwin 
and Irrawaddy. Practically all the valleys are swampy and given over to the 
cultivation of rice or “‘ paddy ’’ as it is called locally. It is not an easy country in 
which to select airfield sites, and ground progress from West to East is extraordinarily 
difficult. Any road is a major engineering problem, since most of the country, 
except for the small areas of cultivation, is primeval forest. 


Malaria is rampant over the whole area, even in the highlands and the country 
round Imphal. Imphal itself is 2,600 feet up and, although in certain months 
during the cold weather the majority of mosquitoes disappear, these are always to 


be found in the valleys of the area round about. Tamu, for example, was a 
particularly bad area. 


After the siege of Imphal had been raised, the Army Commanders were doubtful 
of being able to remain in the Tamu Valley during the monsoons because of this 
malaria, although they fully realized the strategical value of such a position to the 
Air Force, and all our powers of persuasion were brought into play to persuade 
them at least to consider the proposition. Luckily our enemy the Jap co- 
operated by allowing himself to be routed so that he was unable to stage any real 
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delaying action. He was pushed right through the worst area and this enabled our 
ground troops to get out into the higher ground on the far side of the valley. 

The other chief plagues of Burma—there are many sorts of irritation—are 
prickly heat and dysentery (both of which diseases are amply assisted by the wet, 
damp jungle), the hot sum by day with comparatively cold and chilly nights, no 
facilities for drying one’s clothes and, in so far as the ground troops are concerned, 
formidable natural obstacles to overcome, resulting in one becoming wet through 
during the heat of the day. Lighting fires at night is impossible owing to the close 
proximity of the enemy in this very dense jungle country. 


WEATHER 

Over this area of operations there is a wet and dry season, and until this year 
campaigning was normally confined to the dry season. The wet weather normally 
starts in mid-May and goes on until October. The first week in November used to 
be regarded as the “ opening meet.”” Naturally there is some slight annual variation 
according to whether the monsoon is early or late. During the wet stason the rain 
is terrific and is almost equally objectionable to fly through as the consequent mud 
on the ground is to walk through. Cherrapungi, which has the record rainfall for 
the world—I believe I am right in saying some 400 odd inches—was not too far 
away; and in the Arakan last June we got twenty-two inches in three days. Odd 
rain-storms do arrive during the so-called dry period and temporarily put the 
majority of tracks out of commission, but normally no more than one inch of rain 
falls during these storms. 

As far as flying is concerned, very objectionable thunderstorms are often 
expefienced. Just before the monsoon they become exceedingly frequent, gradually 
building up into the monsoon proper. The turbulence in the neighbourhood of these 
storms is tremendous and the storms may roughly be divided into white, black and 
brown. The white one can be flown through with considerable discomfort. The 
black one should be avoided unless there is no other alternative and insufficient fuel 
to fly round—and considerable fuel is very often required. I personally have flown 
almost an hour before being able to find a way round. Lastly, there is the brown 
storm into which it is inadvisable to go unless one has an immediate date with 
St. Peter, and quite candidly I mean this, as only this year in one of these storms 
a Hudson and a B.25 were just torn to pieces! I said the white could be flown 
through, but it is inadvisable to treat even the white one with contempt, as these 
thunderstorms show quite a remarkable degree of co-operation, and a ‘ white 
storm ’”’ may very well be pick-a-backing a black or brown one behind him to catch 
the unwary. 

ROADS AND RAILWAYS 

Railways hardly exist. There is the narrow gauge of the Bengal and Assam 
from Chittagong—the main port for the Fourteenth Army up the Surma valley to 
Sylhet—and then over the hill section via Silchar to the Brahmaputra valley where 
it connects up with the other Bengal and Assam line which runs from East Bengal 
to Chabua and Ledo. This railway is running to capacity and still cannot compete 
with the demands made upon it. It has been taken over and is operated by the 
Americans, who are doing their utmost to increase the train paths. Roads are 
equally scarce. The other means of communication is by river steamer on the 
Brahmaputra and the various waterways of the Ganges and Brahmaputra delta. 


There is no direct road or rail communication with the industrial and main supply 
area in the Calcutta district. All traffic has to be transhipped on to river steamers 
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or barges and then on to the rail systems of Bengal proper. There is no direct road 
or rail connection with the Burma system, although recent advances make it probable 
that the Tamu and Tiddim roads may well be extended from Kalewa through Yeu 
to Shwebo and eventually Mandalay, and some day soon the Ledo Road may become 
more than the maintenance track for the pipe-line. 


I feel that these remarks well illustrate the necessity for air transport in this. 


theatre. 
AIRFIELDS 


As I have already pointed out, airfield construction is a headache in this region 
of hills and swamps with no means of getting material to the selected sites. There 
is little road metal in the country, therefore cement and road metal must be imported, 
or alternatively, import coal to bake bricks and so make an all-weather surface— 
a long stretch of the Chittagong road is of brick construction. However, it looks as 
if bithess and metal-planking would go a long way towards solving the airfield 
difficulty. Bithess is very much lighter to transport than metal-planking, and could 
thus be flown forward during the dry season and an “ all-weather ’”’ airfield con- 
structed. This lack of suitable airfield sites was one of our major difficulties, since 
we were already handicapped by the fact that the Japanese fighters had a very 
much greater radius of action than ours, and it was extremely difficult to find any 
suitable sites in the forward area. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION 


To appreciate the present military situation I feel it is necessary to go over a 
certain amount of back history and consider the situation at the beginning of the 
campaigning season of 1943-44, for the decisions then taken have largely dictated 
the present policy. On that date we had passed from the defence of India to an 
offensive in an endeavour to push back the enemy from territory he had already 
occupied. Our first offensive effort in the Arakan had not been successful and, after 
initial gains and the capture of Maungdaw, the onset of the monsoon saw us back 
at our original starting point. In the air, however, we had gained a very definite 
air superiority and this we maintained throughout the monsoon, when on both 
sides the respective ground forces were busily regrouping and reorganizing for the 
next campaigning season. 


The Japanese pilot does not take kindly to instrument flying and therefore up 
to date had not been much in evidence either by night or during the monsoons. 


It was essential that we returned to the attack as soon as the weather cleared, 
i.e., by the end of October, and various alternatives were considered. Furthermore, 
the situation in China had rapidly deteriorated and the necessity of rendering some 
visible and immediate support to this Ally became the primary essential. The 
Hump Ferry Route was already pouring into China more tonnage per month than 
had ever gone over the Burma Road, even in its palmiest days, but some more 
tangible help had to be provided immediately if this valuable Ally was to be 
maintained in the field. 


It was decided, therefore, to advance in the Arakan area with the object of 
clearing the whole of the Maungdaw peninsula and, with a simultaneous advance 
down the Kaladan valley, to develop a land threat on Akyab. If all went well, it 
was hoped that Akyab might fall, and anyhow these operations would contain large 
enemy forces which would otherwise be available to counter our northern attacks. 
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As soon as the Arakan advance was well under way, the 3rd Indian Division, 
or “‘ Wingate Force” as it was popularly called, was to be flown into the interior 
of occupied Burma to play havoc with the Japanese lines of communication in the 
Irrawaddy valley and thus upset the Japanese arrangements for countering General 
Stilwell’s advance. It was also expected that the activities of these long range 
penetration groups would have an effect on the offensive the Japanese were known 
to be planning against the IV Corps. (This hope was proved incorrect by documents 
subsequently captured, as the enemy staged the attack without any alteration to 
his original date.) 

Thirdly, in co-ordination with these two thrusts, a third Allied force under 
General Stilwell was to advance from the Hukawng valley on Mogaung and 
Myitkyina with the Levies from Fort Hertz co-operating on his left flank, and it was 
planned that the Chinese from the Salween valley would also stage a drive westwards 
against the Lashio-Bhamo front. 


Admittedly, this was a somewhat complicated plan. It involved accurate 
co-ordination over a widely extended front in which communications were conspicuous 
by their absence and where such refinements as land-line telephones did not exist, 
or if in certain areas they did exist, were liable to be disrupted, not only by human 
agents who could not resist the attractien of copper-wire for personal adornment, 
but by such minor nuisances as wild elephants. There were also the difficulties of 
maintenance in a jungle-covered country, not to mention the destruction caused by 
tropical storms which incidentally also disorganize wireless traffic. However, with 
the forces available this plan appeared the only possible way of removing the Jap 
from North Burma and opening an immediate land route to China. Also, by the 
capture of Myitkyina the air route over the Hump would become a problem of the 
past. Myitkyina is situated in the fair-weather area and possesses two airfields. 
By routing aircraft from India to China via these, not only was the distance less and 
thus a greater load could be carried, but the 23,000 feet climb over the old Hump 
was avoided and with it some of the worst icing conditions in the world. Again, 
the fact that maximum height to be covered was now reduced by some 10,000 or 
12,000 feet enabled still greater loads to be carried. How far these results have 
been achieved in spite of various set-backs, such as the set-back in the Arakan and 
the siege of Imphal, can be seen to-day from the latest reports now coming forward. 


WORK OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Force used in all these operations was a mixture of British, 
American and Indian Air Forces. Air superiority was maintained throughout the 
entire period under review, and for months at a time the Japanese Air Force was 
conspicuous by its absence. The only real shortage of aircraft we were up against 
was in the number of supply and transport machines, and this shortage became 
critical during the upset caused to the timing of our plans, first by the set-back in 
the Arakan and afterwards by the siege of Imphal. 

I would like to give you a few details of the work demanded from the Air Force 
by these operations. First, air superiority had to be maintained in order to allow 
the close support and supply aircraft to function. From the commencement of the 
Arakan campaign the forces advancing down the Kaladan valley had to rely on air 
supply, and all had to be dropped owing to lack of any airfield sites. The necessary 
air superiority was won initially by the Hurricane and Spitfire against well-trained 
Japanese pilots flying more manceuvrable and faster-climbing aircraft ; in the 
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later stages we had the assistance of American-manned Lightnings, and now the 
British-manned Thunderbolts have superseded the Hurricane. It was a hard tussle 
to begin with, and one British fighter pilot attained the record of having twice been 
forced to bale out over enemy-occupied jungle and yet successfully walking home, 
although the last time took him several weeks. An American Lightning squadron 
which specialized in ‘‘ beating-up ’’ the Japanese on their own airfields, in addition 
to fighting them in the air, averaged one and a half Japanese aircraft per day for 
almost three months. Its C.O. maintained that a Japanese aircraft taxi-ing on the 
ground was just about as manceuvrable as a Lightning and, even then, one had 
got away by fast taxi-ing. 


Night fighting and long range fighter attacks against Japanese communications. 
were specialized in by the Beaufighters. When the Japanese endeavoured to reach 
Calcutta by night, one Beaufighter pilot destroyed three out of three ; and the low 
attacks against river steamers, with rocket and cannon attacks against locomotives, 
not to mention the successful attacks against the oil pipe-line, earned for the 
Beaufighters the Jap nickname of ‘‘ Whispering Death.” The Japs tried every 
known trick, such as trip wires, static mines, etc., to defeat these low attacks. 
One Beaufighter came back home with four feet of one wing missing, and another 
flew 400 miles on one engine, having to deviate down a valley and out to sea, since 
he could not get the necessary height to cross the hills. 


Close support bombing was originally undertaken by Vengeance squadron s 
now replaced by the Mosquito. Although limited as to range, the accuracy of the 
Vengeance dive-bombing was exceptional, and this Wing was composed of British 
and Indian Air Force squadrons. Both in their maintenance and operational 
efficiency the Indian squadrons were equal to their British comrades. 


“ Tac/R ” work was done by the Hurricanes, both Indian Air Force and Royal 
Air Force, until all the fighters joined in on these low-strafing operations from June 
onwards owing to the complete absence of any Japanese fighters. 


The medium bombers, American B.25s, carried on the war against the Japanese 
lines of communication and Japanese Air Force. Against the Burma railways their 
accurate bombing had outstanding success in destroying bridges, but unfortunately 
ample timber is available for temporary repairs and the best results were possibly 
obtained from their low level attacks on the track itself, using the now famous. 
“ spike bomb ”’ which consists of a ten-inch spike screwed into the nose of the bomb, 
which is then only fuzed in the tail. They also obtained very marked success 
when they co-operated with the fighter-bombers in completely cutting Japanese 
communications up the Tiddim road and being largely instrumental in causing the 
defeat of this Japanese invasion force, due to its complete lack of supplies, 
immobilization of its tanks and trucks and ultimately its starvation. 


On occasion, the strategic Group, composed of British and American Liberators 
and Wellingtons, added the weight of their attacks against these Japanese lines of 
communication. Real strategic targets such as are known in the European theatre 
are hard to find in Burma other than Rangoon and the Siam-Burma railway (which 
was completed in record time, utilizing prisoner-of-war labour under the most 
appalling conditions). The Super-Fortresses have also attacked Bangkok, the 
Siam terminus of this railway. Rangoon itself is hardly a really worth-while target, 
as the Japanese have seldom averaged more than four ships per month into the port, 


and after the opening of the railway no ship came in for approximately’six weeks ; 
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still, attacking Rangoon does complicate the supply of the Japanese forces in 
Northern Burma. 


The most difficult task of the Air was the interruption of the night traffic on 
the rivers. Although motor transport could be hampered and delayed by being 
forced to extinguish their lights and by cratering the roads, the Jap was relying 
very largely on sampan traffic on the various rivers. This was successfully stopped 
by day, but by night the sampan crews could hear the aircraft coming before the 
aircraft could see them and were able to scuttle to the bank and hide under the 


overhanging jungle. 


The operations of the Wingate Force and the siege of Imphal called for a terrific 
effort on the part of the supply aircraft of Transport Command and the Combat 
Cargo Group. Resources were taxed to the limit, and only the prompt assistance 
by reinforcements from the Middle East, America and the loan of twenty aircraft 
from the Hump valley until these arrived, saved us from disaster. At one period 
during the Imphal siege, ammunition had to be strictly rationed and the reserve of 
rations dwindled to a dangerously low level. It must be remembered that the last 
two months of these operations were undertaken during the worst of the monsoon 
weather in May and June. During these months clouds are on the hills and, as I 
said, Imphal is 2,600 feet up and is situated in a valley roughly twelve miles wide 
by twenty miles long. This meant that the Dakotas had to fly blind over a hilly 
barrier, very often themselves in the clouds, then make a let-down through the 
clouds into this very restricted space; and even in the valley there are odd hilly 
pimples exceeding 1,000 feet in height. 


At the same time that the supply aircraft were working at maximum pressure 
in order to keep Imphal alive, it became imperative to switch the effort of the 
3rd Indian Division up to the North to assist General Stilwell’s drive on Myitkyina, 
which was being held up by the Japanese opposition. General Lentaigne, who had 
taken over after the death of General Wingate, began his march to the North; but 
although he was being maintained by supplies dropped from the air, there were no 
landing areas available and he was soon immobilized by his casualties, particularly 
malarial cases. He was faced with the alternative of abandoning over 500 British 
sick to the tender mercies of the Jap while he hastened to the assistance of 
Stilwell, or endeavouring to proceed slowly northward with his casualties, much too 
late to be of any assistance to General Stilwell. However, he said he could reach 
the southern end of Indawgyi lake if we could evacuate his casualties by seaplane. 
The C.-in-C. arranged to loan me two Sunderlands from the Coastal Group in Ceylon, 
and we established an advanced base on the Brahmaputra at Dibrugarh. From 
there these Sunderlands, in the midst of monsoons, flew over a narrow hill pass 
9,000 feet high to land on the lake almost immediately at the foot of these hills and 
take out those casualties, forty-two at a time. The whole 527 were evacuated, and 
it was Lentaigne’s force which moved forward and captured Mogaung, paving the 
way for the advance on Myitkyina. I cannot speak too highly of the persistence 
and the exceedingly accurate navigation of those Sunderland crews who carried out 
the complete operation without a single casualty, with the exception that eventually, 
just as the operation was in its last stages, one Sunderland was sunk at its moorings 
on the river, owing to floating debris. It is to be noted, however, that by this period 
in the monsoon the current in the river had reached nine knots and complete tree 
trunks were swirling down on the flood. The maintenance of the aircraft was 
carried out by the operational crews. 
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To hark back to the normal duties of the supply Dakotas: these carried no 
less than two and a half divisions complete with their artillery as reinforcements to 
the Imphal operations, in addition to the flying in and maintenance of the 3rd 
Indian Division. When we flew that division in, it was the first time that gliders 
had been used in this theatre. We learnt a lot from this first operation with regard 
to the technique of glider-borne operations, and the first night was a trying night 
for everybody. Thirty minutes before the start we had photographic information 
showing that the main landing ground could not be used and an immediate decision 
had to be taken as to whether the operation could go forward or had to be postponed— 
and this at a moment when the gliders were already loaded ! 


It was an air operation to fly the division in, and the final decision rested with 
the Air Officer. The whole matter hung on whether the operation could possibly 
be a success with the reduced force that we could land on one aerodrome, although 
from the air point of view we offered to step this up; but we could not hope to 
unload the total originally earmarked for the two airfields. Wingate said he was 
willing to go on with the reduced force and the C.-in-C. of the Fourteenth Army 
agreed, The “ Air’’ stated the additional number that we could fly in and the 
decision was taken to proceed with the plan. This was’nt the end of our troubles. 
The area selected produced certain obstacles which caused a high percentage of 
crashes and consequent congestion in the landing area. The failure of some of the 
tows led to loss of urgently required constructional equipment, yet thanks to the 
superb qualities displayed by the men of The King’s Regiment, who were carried 
in the first flight, these difficulties were overcome, and thanks to the initiative and 
drive of the Aerodrome Control Officer who landed in the first glider and the amazing 
adaptability of the King’s, possible failure turned into success. 


The air commitment was not over after we had flown this division in, as it was 
entirely dependent on air supply for its very existence. The division did not remain 
stationary ; various columns set off in different directions to carry out their 
operations. All had to be supplied and casualties had to be evacuated. 


Use was made of helicopters. The Dakota loads carried during our numerous 
operations varied from men and munitions, jeeps and guns, W/T equipment and 
petrol, to rations and constructional equipment, power boats and mules, beasts and 
pigs. I think the latter were the worst air passengers of any, and they lead to 
complications with regard to return loads owing to caste prejudices, quite apart 
from other reasons. Casualties were evacuated by returning supply aircraft. No 
special services were detailed, although returning aircraft were routed to airfields 
in close proximity to a hospital in order to save unnecessary road transport. A 
total of 30,000 casualties were air-lifted. 


DEFENCE OF AIRFIELDS 


I have not so far mentioned the defence of airfields, since except for attacks 
against the Wingate’s Force airfield of Broadway, the Jap never. seriously 
interfered with any airfield. Spasmodic raids took place on such air bases as 
Chittagong early in the campaign, but soon faded out. During the siege of Imphal, 
the R.A.F. were obliged to assume the responsibility for the defence not only of such 
airfields as were left (at one time we could only operate from two, and for a few days, 
due to weather conditions, only one), but they also had to assume responsibility for 
the local defence of their Headquarters administrative “ box,” since although 
airfield defence had been accepted as an Army responsibility, there were no troops _ 
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available for this duty. The brunt fell on the R.A.F. Regiment, desperately 
deficient in numbers, and they had to be backed up by the ground crews and 
administrative staff. The aircraft were evacuated by the air crews to the Surma 
valley each night, not only to reduce the risk of damage to the aircraft, but also to 
enable refuelling and re-arming to be carried out, since supplies in Imphal were 
running very low. This night and day work was a great strain on the R.A.F. 
personnel and its effect on the morale was most noticeable ; but they stuck it out 
and, when Imphal was relieved, patrols of the R.A.F. Regiment went forward as 
fighting units with the infantry in order to establish our forward warning screen. 


These warning posts, which are thrown out to the utmost limit, are composed 
of Indian Observer Corps, and it is on their wireless information that we relied for 
receiving adequate notice of any impending Japanese air attack. The height of the 
hills and the very mountainous nature of the country produced many permanent 
echoes in the normal warning system, and therefore we were very dependent on the 
efficiency of these Observer units. They have done their work magnificently. 
When we were forced to withdraw the screen during the Japanese advance, they 
hung on to’ their posts to the last minute, hastily buried equipment and then 
scrambled over indifferent tracks in their endeavour to make good their escape. 
The majority succeeded. They had carried out their work so thoroughly that as 
we advanced, hidden equipment was salved and quickly put into operation once 
more. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN :, What did you depend upon for inter-communication from your 
headquarters ? Was it entirely wireless ? 


THE LECTURER: We had practically no land-line communication; we relied on 
W/T and later, when the Americans arrived, on R/T. Security was sacrificed to swiftness 
of inter-communication without any noticeable ill effects—due to the slow reactions of 
the Japanese. 


Arr MarsuHat Sir E. L. GossaGE: What sort of numbers of aircraft had you? You 
described the different functions carried out on the four different fronts, but how many 
aircraft were available to do the work ? 


THE LEcTURER: The Japanese air force strength at the time of the campaign was 
350. Just before we left they had disappeared, and by 18th August, 1943, we had a 
complete photographic cover of Burma (we missed three aerodromes, but the enemy 
were not using them) and all we found was forty-two aircraft. I had twenty-four fighter 
and ground attack squadrons, including the Americans and those units employed on 
the Calcutta defences, and five Vengeances, four Tac/R, three Beaufighters and five 
Mitchells, but one of these soon went on to China. Of course there were the two P.R.U. 
squadrons. The Dakotas varied every month. I had a Combat Cargo Group from 
America and five British squadrons at one time, but it varied according to the load. 
I forwarded a monthly estimate of requirements in Transport and Supply sorties to 
Air Headquarters, and they allocated units. 


AIR MarRsHAL Sir E. L. GossaGeE: Where did they come from ? 


THE LEcTURER: We had the three British squadrons in India, we had one from the 
Middle East, and during the bad period I had another two from the Middle East. These 
went back as soon as the second American combat cargo group came out. The Middle 
East squadrons and the American aircraft came out without any ground crews at all. 
The Americans picked up some ground crew at Karachi and the other people brought a 
fitter and one other rank with them, yet within three days of arrival they were operating 
into Imphal. The Americans were straight out of school. 
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Arr CHIEF MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR LONGMORE : I would like to ask a question about 
the Japanese lines of communication. You said you had a strategical group operating 
sometimes against Rangoon and sometimes against Bangkok. Would you point out the 
railway line where it goes into Rangoon and also say whether there are suitable targets 
on the line within the range of the machines of your strategical group ? 


THE LecturRER: It was not my group. The railway goes in by Moulmein. I am 
not quite certain of the alignment of this map. Through the hill section the cuttings 
were all of recent construction and our aircraft did succeed in blocking it by making 
landslides in the same way as we had done on the road to Imphal. We had very little 
luck until the monsoons came; then we put delay bombs into the ground immediately 
above, and with the assistance of the rain started a good landslide from the crater thus 
formed. That was how we eventually cut the road. The Japanese are very quick at 
repairing bridges with local timber, which they throw in criss-cross to bridge the gap. 


Captain E, AttHAM, R.N.: Did our Intelligence get any information out of the 
Japanese prisoners ? 

THE LEcTURER: Not a great deal of up-to-date information. I feel that the 
Japanese is the most astoundingly ignorant person one can meet. He never knows what 
is happening to the next-door company. He had the most extraordinary rigidity of 
plan. Once he decides to do anything he tries to carry it through however badly things 
go. He does not seem able to improvise; he has not a good memory. We were not 
surprised at what happened at Imphal because we knew it was coming, but we could 
not prevent it because we had insufficient forces available. 


Captain ALTHAM : Is it ignorance in the case of the officers, or Oriental secrecy ? 


THE LECTURER: They are ignorant ; they are very short of officers; it was nothing 
unusual to find N.C.O’s in command of companies or even larger formations. Imphal 
was the turning point of the War. As soon as the 33rd Division was routed and rolled 
back on to the 15th, which was fighting well, that division also broke and we just walked 
on. It literally was a walk on, as far as the Chindwin. 

Arr CommoporE L. L. MAcLEAN: That does not apply on all fronts. Very few 
prisoners were taken in New Guinea, but on certain occasions they gave the most 
astonishing amount of information. They had one man there who gave a bit of informa- 
tion every day, and it was all very detailed and correct—technical, organizational and a 
certain amount of strategical information. 

THE LECTURER: I would expect that as to technical and strategical, but not 
tactical information. 

Arr COMMODORE MACLEAN : A point that is interesting is that officially the Japanese 
cannot be taken prisoner, so that there is no security training and they have no idea of 
not talking. They will talk quite freely about tactical subjects. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


We have had a most stimulating lecture from Air Marshal Baldwin this afternoon 
and I will not spoil it by making any comments of my own; but I will emphasize one 
outstanding point: that however perfect the organization may be, however wonderful 
the mechanization, in the end it is still the man that counts. I will now ask you to 
show your appreciation of the talk we have had by the applause it so richly deserves. 
(A pplause.) 











AIR TRANSPORT ON THE BURMA FRONT 
By “Aguila” 


E were in the midst of a campaign in the Middle East in an attempt to 
relieve the beleaguered garrison of Tobruk. At the height of the battle, 


and when Rommel’s counter offensive had very nearly succeeded in 
throwing our forces beyond the borders of Libya once again, Japan struck simul- 
taneously at Pearl Harbour and at the Malay Peninsula. The violence of her 
attack shocked the United States and swept away the main pillars upon which the 
security of our Far Eastern possessions dépended. The dismal story of the retreat 
in Malay; the catastrophic sinking of the “‘ Prince of Wales ’”’ and the “ Repulse ”’; 
the loss of Singapore and our precipitous retreat northwards to the Burma front ; 
the loss of Rangoon ; the failure to hold the Irrawaddy line and our final refuge 
in the Chin Hills—is all too familiar. We were able to hold the Japanese along the 
Chin Hills because the Japanese had over-stretched their resources and lines of 
communication rather than on account of any positive defensive measures of our 
own. However, we were given a breathing space and time to reinforce the frontiers 
of India and the defences of Calcutta. 


The Japanese were dependent upon a wide-spread system of communications, 
but their great strength lay in the craft and mobility of each Japanese soldier. With 
a pocketful of rice, he could traverse the jungle country for a period of some ten 
days, whereas our own troops required a comprehensive system of daily supply of 
food and other requirements essential for the maintenance of Europeans in the 
fighting front, which absorbed large quantities of motor transport and forced upon 
us the necessity for developing roads across the vast stretches of jungle country, 
the steep hills and the net-work of rivers and streams. The critical factor in those 
early days was the establishment of our lines of communication. Although we were 
forced back upon our bases, we had to develop an intricate system of communications 
which administrative calculations proved could only be completed after a period 
of years, at colossal expense and by dint of importing huge quantities of road and 
bridge construction material from Britain and America. 


The Japanese soldier was well trained for jungle fighting and was content to 
work in small parties infiltrating behind our lines and forcing our troops, in 
accordance with their more orthodox ideas of warfare, to withdraw to positions 
from which they could secure their lines of communication. It soon became clear 
that the country was so difficult that small parties of Japanese with their greater 
mobility could only too easily threaten our unwieldy land lines of communication, 
and that European troops requiring a cumbersome commissariat organization behind 
them were at a very great disadvantage. Nevertheless, man for man, our troops 
were clearly better equipped and more than a match for the Japanese soldier. What 
was needed was some way of alleviating this deadlock whereby better troops were being 
defeated and out-manceuvred by the Japanese, who took to the conditions in Burma 
as apes to the jungle. 


After many defeats and extensive retreats, the morale of our troops was perhaps 
reduced below fighting pitch, although the units never lost hope nor confidence in 
their ability to deal with the tactical skirmishes which occurred daily. What was 
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wanted now was in the first place a fillip to the morale of our forces in Burma and 
a plan to wrest the initiative from the enemy. It was with this in mind that General 
Wingate evolved his scheme for the employment of long-range penetration groups. 
With a brigade group, he had penetrated far into the jungle behind the Japanese 
lines of communication and had caused much damage and confusion along their 
communications. He had kept his troops on the move in order to elude strong 
enemy concentrations and had relied to a large extent upon air supply from the few 
transport aircraft which were then available in South-East Asia. The operations 
were on a small scale, but their possibilities lit General Wingate’s imagination. It 
was as a result of the success which he had achieved and of the dire necessity to gain 
the initiative that the Prime Minister invited him to attend the Allied conference 
at Quebec in 1943. Here General Wingate propounded his ideas and the Prime 
Minister lent his powerful support. 


Meanwhile, the Japanese in Burma had not been idle and continued their 
infiltration tactics. Even during this time, when a number of long-range penetration 
groups were being prepared, some of which were designed to be flown in to Central 
Burma, the Japanese were pressing ahead towards Imphal and attempting to outflank 
our positions towards Kohima in the North and along the Tiddim road to the South 
of the Imphal plain. About this time, our troops were making progress towards 
Akyab, where it was hoped to establish a firm pivot at the southern extremity of the 
front. In the course of these operations one of our divisions was completely cut off 
by the Japanese, North of Buthidaung on the Arakan coast. The only way of supply- 
ing this division was by air, and accordingly all available transport resources were 
mustered to save the situation. What might have been a catastrophic defeat, 
which might well have led to a Japanese break-through on the Arakan coast and 
perhaps an advance to Calcutta, was turned into a decisive victory. Although we 
did not reach Akyab, the Japanese were defeated and thrown back on this front 
and have never since been able to make the least headway against us. It was clear 
that the airborne line of communication which had been established to meet an 
emergency was proving itself to be one of the trump cards of victory in the conditions 
of this Burma war. 


The next event was the launching of General Wingate’s long-range penetration 
groups, and the most notable success was achieved by those flown in across the 
‘Chindwin river where they established strong points and airfields from which columns 
sallied forth to ravage the communications and supply dumps of the enemy. Several 
of these strong points were supplied completely by air and no land communications 
whatsoever existed to them. This was an important phase in the development of 
the airborne lines of communication, since it takes time for soldiers accustomed to 
land or sea communications to adjust themselves to a new medium of supply. It 
was a matter of building up the confidence of the ground troops in the ability of the 
Air Force to maintain them whatever the weather or whatever the counter action of 
the Japanese air forces. 


It became plain now that if we were to make headway in Burma we would be 
forced to make extensive use of air transport. It freed the unit commanders on 
the ground from the anxieties of covering their lines of communication and very 
greatly eased the problems of supply by limiting the necessity for large scale 
construction of roads, which in any case were invariably swept away each year 
during the monsoon. The first and foremost condition for the wide-spread use of 
these air communications was, however, that we should establish air superiority 
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over the Japanese air force to a degree which amounted to no less than air supremacy. 
Without this, our whole design in Burma would be stultified. Even the briefest 
come-back by the Japanese air forces would threaten to throw out the administrative 
calculations for the supply of our troops, and to endanger the operations which would 
take place in the heart of Burma. 


From the experience gained in the employment of the long-range penetration 
groups was evolved a plan for the employment of whole divisions all of which were 
to be sustained by air. Not only were these formations to be sustained by air, but 
already forces were being redistributed laterally along the front by the use of air 
transport. This redistribution was particularly necessary during the early months 
of 1944 in order to meet the threat to the Imphal plain. Henceforward, transport 
aircraft became ubiquitous, and upon their efficiency and their capacity the whole 
strategy for the war in South-East Asia was founded. 


To-day, a substantial number of divisions is being maintained wholly by air 
in Central Burma, and the most promising advances are in progress. It is by no 
means beyond the bounds of possibility that, with the aid of these airborne 
communications, under the protection of the air superiority which our combat 
forces have so effectively established, we shall soon be masters once again of all 
Burma. 


It is interesting to note that even on comparatively short lines of communication 
from railheads to the front, it may take a lorry some twelve days to complete a 
single turn round, and allowing for the petrol consumed by the motor transport, it 
is estimated that it requires 18 lorries to deliver one lorry-load of material on the 
front per day. On the other hand, a transport aircraft carrying approximately 
3 tons can deliver three loads per day, which, therefore, amounts to the work of some 
54 lorries. Moreover, this single aircraft can evacuate up to 60 casualties during 
the day, whereas the return journey of the lorry is largely wasted, and certainly 
cannot be used for the evacuation of the wounded. Not only, therefore, is air 
transport the vital factor in a campaign in South-East Asia, but it has enabled us to 
achieve great economies in manpower, in motor transport and in the provision of 
road-making material, and has given our forces a flexibility which has allowed them 
to overcome all the disadvantages with which we were faced in the initial stages of 
the Japanese war. The technique of this form of warfare has developed far, but 
there are great possibilities yet to be explored. No doubt before we have finally 
overcome the Japanese Empire, we shall have made even greater progress on a 
far larger scale in the development of this new form of warfare. 


























VALUE FOR MONEY 
By Ligut.-CoLtoneL R. J. A. KAULBACK, p.s.c.t, The Royal Irish Fusiliers 


"Tee first and greatest problem of the Army after the war will be to get the 
right men into it; above all, the right officers. It was hard, even before 
1939, to maintain an Army big enough and good enough to do what was 
then asked of it. It will be much harder when this war has ended. The object 
of this article is to show why it will be harder, and to name some of the changes 
which will be needed in the methods of raising and of maintaining the Army. 


Looking back over five years of war, we can now see clearly that war has, in 
two ways, moved far beyond the idea we had of it in 1939. First, it is far more 
exactig physically than was supposed ; many men formerly accepted as fit for battle 
are now considered too old or unfit. Secondly, it is far more complex and technical ; 
that is, it calls for much more training, both of officers and men. This is true of 
all arms, but especially of infantry, and there is no reason to think that the tendency 
will be reversed. 


Before 1939 the Army was with difficulty maintained even with the assistance 
of the lower standard then accepted, and the attractions of Army life were too few 
to keep up the supply of personnel, either among the officers or in the ranks. 
However small our peace-time Army may be, it should be up to strength. There 
must be an end to the futile efforts to train with companies forty strong and missing 
sub-units represented by flags. ; 


In the past the corps of officers was in large part still made up by men from 
well-to-do families who could rely on their private incomes to support and educate 
their dependents, and who joined the Army because they liked the life—healthy, 
adventurous, with ample opportunities for sport and no great need for’ intellectual 
hard labour. This source cannot be relied on after the war; partly because the 
supply of well-to-do families is drying up; partly because the profession of an 
officer now requires at least as much application, study and labour as that of, say, 
an accountant or a civil engineer, and is therefore less attractive than it used to be 
to young men who do not need to earn their living. The old “ officer class”’ is 
dead, and few fathers (even those who can afford it) would agree to their sons 
joining a badly paid profession, whatever its attractions, if it were to mean their 
remaining a financial burden on their parents for years until time-promotion 
brought extra pay. 


An attempt was made a few years before the War to supplement the supply 
of officers by a large increase in the number of Commissions given to men in the 
ranks. This policy was expected (especially by laymen and the less informed 
newspapers) to assist substantially. But its results were disappointing. There were 
not enough men found with the right qualifications. This was to be expected, as 
one can only get potential officers out of the ranks if service in the ranks is attractive 
enough to draw potential officers into them and if the training and education they 
receive there is designed to produce officer material. 


It was indeed hard enough to fill the ranks at all—let alone with men worth 
commissioning. An appreciable proportion of those accepted were notoriously 
men of very limited capacities who joined the Army less froni choice than because 
they could not find satisfactory employment in civil-life. Such men can, with 
prolonged training» master one or two weapons and become tolerable gunners or 
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riflemen ; but they cannot be expected to master the great variety of weapons 
now used by the infantry nor the fieldcraft needed for modern tactics. 


Shortly before the war, the War Office tried to keep up the numbers by 
re-enlisting time-expired men for longer periods. But this expedient raises not 
only the numbers but the average age of the troops; and the older men, though 
welcome on a parade state, are of less use in battle. 


There is another consideration. In the past our Regular formations have 
been organized and trained primarily for the simple duties of Imperial policing. 
A modest standard was therefore acceptable. In the future, the Regular Army will 
not only serve as the basis for the expansion of the Imperial forces in war ; it must 
also provide the cadre of officers and N.C.O. instructors for training the militiamen 
who will form the bulk of the reserve divisions. 

From certain statements by Ministers in the House of Commons, there seems 
little doubt that conscription will be retained and will provide adequate supplies 
of good material for the short-service reserve divisions. The standard of the 
Regulars should therefore be very high and we should aim at training all ranks 
of the Regular Army up to the standard of potential N.C.O.s. 


In short, the conclusion cannot be avoided that, even for an Army of the size 
maintained before 1939, we shall need more officers and men, of better quality. 
As in fact we shall, however, for many years require an Army bigger than before 
1939 our needs are likely to be very much increased. Therefore the methods which 
barely sufficed formerly will certainly not suffice now. A radical change is needed. 


The root of the matter is much the same for all ranks: (a) bad pay, (b) poor 
prospects. The situation is aggravated by the fact that the infantry, who in war 
suffer the greatest hardship and the heaviest casualties, and who are now recognized 
as having the most difficult part to play, are on the whole the worst paid. 


What practical steps can be taken to meet this problem ? 


Consider the supply of officers, for in any undertaking the first thing is to secure 
the right men to build it round. The principle is that an officer must be able to 
look forward to a rate of pay and to prospects not inferior to what he could expect 
if employed in work of comparable standing in civil life. An officer—any officer, 
not merely the high commanders and staff officers—needs remarkable qualities. 
He must have a personality which will win the respect of his troops and impress 
them with his ability to lead them in battle. He must be trusted to work con- 
scientiously and without supervision. He must have initiative, the courage and 
the confidence in himself to act on his own when the situation demands. He must 
have the intelligence and, still more important, the capacity and taste for hard 
work to master the exacting technique of his profession. Lastly, he must have the 
broad and understanding mind of the man of the wofld—able to meet and cope 
with all types of people. Any man with these qualities can command in civil life 
a good salary and a secure position. The Army must compete with industry and 
the professions (not to mention the other Services) in the open market for such men. 
If it offers good enough terms, it will get candidates enough to be able to pick only 
the best. If it will not offer the terms, it will not get the men. 

There are three more points to be observed. 

1. Method of payment. The inducement to seek a Commission will be the 
greater if the pay “ looks as good as it is ’"—that is, if an applicant can count on 
a round sum if accepted, not on a hotch-potch of pay, rations, perquisites and 
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innumerable petty allowances. Let him know that his pay as a subaltern, captain 
and so on will be so much .a month all in, and that he will pay out of that for all 
he needs. 


2. Provision for dependents. An officer should be able to ensure that his 
dependents are provided for, if he should die young. At present, any pension 
granted to his widow and children by the War Office is purely gratuitous, and 
depends on his circumstances ; it is not given as of right. Nor is his life commercially 
insurable at normal rates with the ordinary insurance companies, owing to the risk 
involved. It would be of great advantage if an officer could insure his life with the 
Army and, by paying a proportion of his salary, guarantee his dependents a known 
income in case of his death. 


3. Education. Quite apart from his military training, an officer must have as 
good a general education as any man in the country. It will make him a better 
soldier. It will promote his general happiness and well-being. It will make it 
easier for him to re-enter civil life if he leaves the Army. This is important because, 
although most officers will serve their full term and receive their full pension, it 
may not be possible to find places for all who pass the appropriate age as subalterns. 


If potential officers, selected in the first instance from among those undergoing 
Militia training, are to be posted direct from the ranks to an O.C.T.U., and thence 
to a Commission, there is a danger of producing a narrow-minded individual whose 
whole early life from 18 onwards has been spent in the circumscribed regimental 
orbit and who is mentally little better than an overgrown schoolboy. It is better 
that for some time after his initial selection a candidate for a Commission should 
be able to broaden his horizon and develop his qualities in an atmosphere far removed 
from military routine and restrictive discipline. 


There appear to be two alternatives. Either all candidates should be given 
the advantages of a University education, such as candidates for Commissions in 
the Royal Engineers and the Royal Corps of Signals already receive ; or the Royal 
Military College, reconstituted on broader lines, somewhat after the model of the 
R.M.C.,.Canada (to which civilians as well as potential officers may go) should 
train all prospective candidates. It matters little which plan is adopted, so long 
as the candidate has the chance of studying under the best teachers, of meeting 
others from outside his chosen profession, of looking after himself unbound by 
rigid discipline and of broadening his mind in a free atmosphere. 


So much for the officer. Now consider the recruitment of other ranks. The 
trouble is a dual one: (a) to persuade good men to enlist at all, and (d) to get the 
right men into the infantry. 


So far as recruitment in general is concerned, the answer is much the same 
as for the officer—better pay and better prospects. The Regular should (in peace 
time) be, paid substantially more than the militiaman undergoing his short-term 
compulsory service; and recruiting would probably be stimulated effectively by 
allowing the militiaman to apply for enlistment in the Regular Army at any time 
after completing six months of his Militia service. 

The question of prospects on return to civil life is relatively more important 
to the other ranks than to the officers, as they serve for the most part for a shorter 
term, and few stay long enough to earn a pension sufficiently large to live on. 


Some arrangements are already current for the employment of ex-Regulars 
in civil life, but in a piecemeal and hole-and-corner fashion. It should be normal. 
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For instance, a large proportion of all Government employees (e.g., in Woolwich 
Arsenal and other factories publicly owned) should be ex-Regulars. All factories 
regularly working on Government account or tendering for Government contracts 
should employ a similar percentage ; so should all local authorities receiving grants 
in aid from the Exchequer. Suitable vocational training should be given, especially 
during a man’s last year of service. In short, a man enlisting in the Regular Army 
should know that if he does his job well he has set his foot on a path which will 
lead him to reasonable employment all his working life. 

It is suggested as particularly desirable that a substantial number of the 
teachers, both in elementary and in secondary schools, should come from the Regular 
Army, whether as officers or other ranks. These schools suffer from far too many 
teachers who go straight from University or teachers’ training college to their work 
and have little knowledge of unacademic life. 

Finally, there is the special problem of infantry pay, which ought to be the 
highest rate in the Army and is at present nearly the lowest. A move to remedy 
this anomaly has already been initiated in the United States. The American journal 
Stars and Stripes (June, 1944) reports that Mr. Andrew May, Chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives °at Washington, 
“ yesterday introduced a bill to increase the pay ot the skilled infantryman from 
five to ten dollars monthly. . . . Mr. Stimson (Secretary for War) pointed out that 
infantry casualties were the highest of any branch of the Service in the North African 
campaign and in Italy. He said that the ‘ doughfeet ’ suffered 70 per cent. of all 
casualties, although they comprised only 19°6 per cent. of all forces.”” Although 
the statistics for the British forces in these campaigns are not to hand, it is probable 
that the figures would not be greatly different. 

Developments before 1939 and during actual hostilities have so added to the 
equipment and complexity of war that the fighting soldier of the combatant arms 
has now to be a highly trained technician with a knowledge of a multiplicity of 
weapons, vehicles, drills and battlecraft quite out of proportion to anything expected 
of him before. In no arm is this more marked than in the infantry, which in years 
gone by was considered by some to be little more than a pool of unskilled labour, 
but which now is probably the most highly technical arm of the Service. The rates 
of pay, however, have not kept pace with these developments, and it is becoming 
clearer every day that an entirely new orientation of opinion in this respect is 
required if the fighting soldier is to be given his deserts. As things stand at present 
there is a basic rate of pay for all soldiers, but extra pay is given to the Military 
Police, Intelligence Corps, Army Educational Corps and certain personnel on school 
or experimental establishments, while in addition tradesmen who have qualified 
draw tradesmen’s pay. 

This system was satisfactory in the days when the normal rank and file of the 
Army could be of a fairly low standard, were required to know only one personal 
weapon and a few simple battle drills, and when the number of tradesmen was 
relatively insignificant. That state of affairs is gone for ever, but the effect of the 
old system is still with us, and broadly speaking it means that the farther a man 
can get from the fighting lirte the higher his pay beeomes, because it is in the rear 
services that the greatest opportunities for qualifying as tradesmen occur. 


Thus, to state an example, a man who on his medical examination at enlistment 
is graded A, and drafted to the proud position of being a member of one of the 
fighting arms, will find himself worse off financially than one who is graded B or 
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lower and goes to the R.A.S.C., R.A.O.C., Pay Corps or any other of the services 
and finds his place at the base. Further, the B man will lead a comfortable existence 
and have a very good chance of seeing his family again while his companion is 
fighting for his life in conditions of the greatest hardship. In addition to the 
personal injustice that this involves, there is the problem that arises from the 
constant flow of applications that come in from qualified men in combatant units 
to be posted to base services where they know that they will receive better conditions 
of pay and accommodation. ‘This results in a drain of the best soldiers away from 
the battlefield from which they can ill be spared. No one can blame the men for 
adopting this attitude; it is the system which is at fault and the system which 
must be changed. 

The finest men physically and mentally are essential for the cutting edge of 
the battle and it is our duty to ensure that their qualities receive proper regard and 
that their pay is commensurate with what they are required to perform. The 
effect of paying higher rates to the soldier the farther he can remove himself from 
the fighting can only be to lower the prestige of the fighting men and to deflect the 
best individuals away from where they are really required. It will seldom be difficult 
to obtain a flow of officers and men for base jobs in war time ; many are only too 
glad to be there ; what is difficult is to ensure the flow of high quality men to the 
units fighting and to build up their prestige, morale and self-esteem so that under 
no circumstances would they wish to serve at the base. 

A new principle is required on which the basic rates of pay can be computed 
and which will ensure that each man gets a fair reward. It is suggested that there 
should be a sliding scale for the main arms and services based on a comparison of 
these three considerations :— 


(i) Expectation of life ... Computed from casualty statistics for the 
various arms during the war. 

(ii) Hardship eS ... The normal conditions under which that 
arm or service lives in battle. 

(iii) Technical knowledge ... Calculated from the time required and com- 


plexity of training necessary to fit the 
man for his normal job in the unit. 

The final result of this would be to give higher rates of pay generally to the men 
of the fighting units whose lives are d2ngerous and uncomfortable and less to those 
of the services who are not normally involved in battle. The fighting soldier would 
at last become, what he should always have been, the highest paid man in the Army, 
and among the fighting men the infantry would be the highest paid of all. 

This plan would cater for the basic rates of pay of each of the arms and services 
and place them in their proper relationship one to another. If desirable, additional 
pay could then be given to men with specialist qualifications over and above those 
normally demanded of the man in his unit. In war time, this picture must be 
completed by the addition of “ battle pay’ which would be of the same nature 
as “ flying pay ” in the R.A.F. and would be issued to all ranks, regardless of their 
arm or service, who were employed in the actual field of battle forward of Army 
Headquarters. 


There is the problem, and the essential lines of its solution. If the British 
people are willing to pay. decent wages, they can have a highly skilled and well- 
officered Army to avert the threat of war or to guarantee victory if it comes. If 
they won’t pay, they can look forward to further disasters in diplomacy (another 
and a worse Munich) and in battle (another and a worse Dunkirk). And next time— 
if there is a next time—we may not have the chance to get a second wind. 


E 














THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANDING CRAFT 


By Rear-ApmiraL L. E. H. Maunp, C.B.E. 


ROM the time when the Romans invaded Britain with a great fleet of 
Pees and war galleys the problem of landing a force on an open and 

defended beach, which must have presented itself to Julius Caesar, has 
exercised the minds of many commanders. 


So long as the problem was confined to landing a limited number of troops and 
light arms, ammunition and equipment, ships’ boats sufficed for the final stage of 
ferrying between ship and shore; but when guns, horses, vehicles and heavy 
impedimenta had to be coped with the need for special landing craft became apparent. 
Preferably these had to be light enough to be carried in and hoisted out of the parent 
ships and of sufficiently light draught to enable them to be run into shallow water 
so that men and materials could disembark as dry as possible ; the need for them to 
be self-propelled, armoured and armed came later. 

Models’and pictures of landing craft as long ago as the Crimea show that there 
has been little change in the principles of design between then and now. What 
is remarkable is that the improvement in details has been so slow and, before this 
war, so lacking in enterprise and imagination. In 1907 horse-boats existed which, 
except that they were not self-propelled, were miniatures of the smaller landing 
craft of to-day. 

During the war of 1914-1918 two kinds of landing craft were evolved to meet 
particular situations. At the Dardanelles the need for a barge that could carry 
vehicles unloaded from merchant ships, ferry them to the shore and there disembark 
them, brought about the construction of the “ X”’ lighter. These craft driven by 
a diesel engine, had a speed of 5-6 knots, they were decked in and were towed out 
to the Mediterranean, and many naval officers in even late years will have seen 
a certain number of them carrying stores about in the base ports of the Fleet. The 
other form of specially designed landing craft in that war was in a way the precursor 
of the Tank Landing Ships, this was the Bacon Pontoon. These were really no more 
than great 600 ft. rafts, designed to carry a considerable load of tanks, guns and 
men, which were to have been embarked at Dunkirk. They were propelled by a 
pair of monitors lashed together with the pontoon ahead, like a cart before a pair 
of horses. The intention was to run them ashore on the Belgian coast behind the 
enemy’s front line. Nothing came of this project, however, owing to the failure 
of the main advance from Passchendaele. 


There is no doubt that after the war of 1914-1918 the Dardenelles Campaign 
interested our military thinkers more than many of the battles in Flanders. It had 
imagination ; it had the promise of great strategic gains ; while the reasons for its 
failure could easily be discerned and had to do with lack of technique, material 
and belief in this form of warfare: shortcomings that could all be overcome. The 
result was that Combined Operations stirred the imagination of the Staff Colleges 
and very soon they were spending more than a month each year examining how the 
three Services could capture Hong Kong or Singapore, and there developed from the 
lectures and discussions a technique which was embodied in an official Combined 
Operations Manual. To many of the students this period of collaboration with 
officers of the other Services was the most alive and entertaining period of their 
Staff College days. 
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On the material side, development between the wars was slow. In the year 
1938 General Montgomery and Admiral Edward-Collins made a practice landing 
on the beach at Slapton in boats from the ships with their oars muffled in true 
Marryat style. This lassitude was perhaps due in some degree to the fact that 
the problem lay mid-way between the Service Departments: possibly eighty-five 
per cent. of the material required had to be found from Naval Votes while eighty-five 
per cent of the personnel concerned came fromtheArmy. Then, with the development 
of the Air Arm, many considered that landing ships and craft would never be able 
to approach a coast where there were defending aircraft, and so interest in this 
form of operation faded still further into the background. 


As there was no policy to direct material production, the only craft considered 
by the Inter Service Landing Craft Committee was the Motor Landing Craft (M.L.C.), 
now known as the Landing Craft Mechanised (L.C.M.) It had to ferry vehicles, 
guns and stores ashore and was built to carry 12tons. It hada bottom like the lower 
half of an Easter egg, a steep ramp forward, across which short wheel based vehicles 
bellied, and the after part was built up and contained a jet propelling unit which 
drove the craft at 5 knots if the wind and sea were in the right direction. L.C.M. 
No. 1 was tried out by the Royal Marines three years after the last war. L.C.M. 
10, II and 12 of much the same design followed some ten years later. Then, when the 
Abyssinian war threatened us with conflict, L.C.M. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 were 
ordered and were delivered two years later. 


In 1938 the Inter Service Training and Development Centre (The I.S.T.D.C.), 
with an officer from each Service, was set up at Fort Cumberland, Eastney, to 
investigate the problem of landing operations and recommend what material should 
be produced. They started by recommending the way in which a landing attack 
should be made and then, with the policy settled, they proposed the craft and 
equipment that should be built. The form of attack recommended was that the 
Assaulting Force convoy should arrive at night some four hours before dawn at a 
position three to six miles off the place for the landing. On reaching this point the 
troops should be lowered in special landing craft carried at davits and the flotillas 
of craft should then silently approach the coast. As soon as surprise had ceased the 
ships would close in to the land and-the remainder of the assaulting force—the 
floating reserve—would be landed. The Assaulting Force had to make for, and hold, 
a covering position around the landing place, and at dawn the convoy carrying the 
main force was to arrive and they and their vehicles, guns and stores had to be landed. 

The assault landing craft—the L.C.A., was designed to land the assaulting troops. 
To give the L.C.A. protection while they approached the shore the support landing 
craft—the L.C.S., was produced. To carry the main body and vehicles, etc., a new 
design of L.C.M. was asked for. The prototypes of all three craft were either 
completed before or just after the outbreak of war in 1939.1 

The L.C.A. was designed to hold the smallest military unit—the platoon, her 
crew and four or five others. It is a wooden flat-bottomed craft with a skin of bullet 
proof armour around and partly over the space in which the troops, crew and engines 
are housed. The troops sit astride three low fore-and-aft seats, one section on each 
seat, the coxswain steers and controls the engines from his conning tower on the 
starboard side forward, while the crew crouch ready to open the door and ramp 
forward, let go the anchor over the stern and attend the two engines in a compartment 





1 See Diagrams at end of this article. Models of some of the principal types of 
Landing Craft are to be seen in the R.U.S. Museum—EDiTor. 
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in the stern of the craft. The L.C.A.’s approach the shore in flotillas at 6-7 knots, 
and being low in silhouette and having silenced engines it is hoped they will reach 
the shore unnoticed. The moment they ground the armoured doors and the ramp in 
the bows are opened, and within ro seconds the platoon should be ashore and, 
as the maximum draft of the craft is only 2 feet, the troops should not be more 
than knee damp. 

The first design of Landing Craft Support have the same hull as the L.C.A.; 
they mount a 4-in. mortar which fires smoke floats, which operaté on land or sea, 
they also carry two ‘5-in. machine guns, and can make a smoke cloud from the stern. 
In the main these craft protect the flotillas as they advance and the troops as they 
cross the beach by laying smoke screens. 

The M.L.C. of 1939 or L.C.M.(1) of to-day has proved herself a worthy maid of 
all work. She landed the first tank in an assault in the Herjangs Fiord in the advance 
on- Narvik and she has been carrying loads of every description ever since. Built 
to carry a load of up to 16 tons on a flush all over upper deck, she has her engines 
below, a high ramp forward and a bullet proof protection for her crew across the 
stern. Seen from above she is just a rectangular box, but below water she has good 
lines which help her to do 7 knots and beach in 4 feet of water aft when fully loaded. 


These three types—the L.C.A., L.C.S. and L.C.M., were the craft on which an 
overseas assault was conceived before the War, and they still remain the minor 
craft for this operation. The orders for the first flotilla of L.C.A. and L.C.M. were 
given shortly after the outbreak of war, and without the first four L.C.A. and one 
L.C.M.(1) there would have been little done at Narvik. By June, 1940, more than 
a hundred L.C.A., thirty-four L.C.M. and a flotilla of support craft had been ordered. 


The transporting of these craft—and very large numbers are-needed to land a 
force of any size—presented a none too easy problem. Fast merchant ships were 
taken up and fitted with davits, capable of carrying the 10-ton L.C.A. or L.C.S. The 
20-ton L.C.M. could be carried unloaded in merchant ships with 20-ton derricks. 


With the fall of France “landing operations,’ previously rather suspected, 
came into their own at last. If Hitler was to be beaten, Hitler’s Europe had to be 
invaded. So a Directorate of Combined Operations was formed and first housed 
in the Admiralty to evolve policy and devise craft and ships while the I.S.T.D.C. 
became the Directorate’s experimental station. The aspect of landing attacks 
now changed ; before the bias had been for overseas operations, now it was towards 
Channel operations. So in 1940 the first tank landing craft—L.C.T.(1), was built 
—thirty of them in fact, despite the desperate demand for more anti-submarine 
craft to save our Atlantic sea route. These flat-bottomed craft, similar though smalier 
than the present craft, with wide ramp doors in the bow, were built to carry five 
Valentine tanks and land them in 3 feet of water on what was then believed to be 
an average beach of 1 in 30. But their speed when loaded of 9 knots was low and 
their load carrying capacity small, particularly as the tonnage of tanks increased ; 
so before 1940 was out a faster and larger craft was designed-—the L.C.T.(2). In 
order to avoid eating into our normal shipbuilding organization, these craft were 
designed so that they could be built by bridge builders in sections and be assembled 
on hastily erected slips on the mud banks of our rivers. Seventy-three of these 
L.C.T.(2) were built with their three shafts driven by Napier Lion aeroplane engines 
believed to have been designed in 1918. Thirty-six of them were cut down into 
three sections, hoisted on board merchant ships (the engine room section was close 
on a 100-ton lift), and sent out to the Middle East via the Cape to be assembled at 
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Port Said and then sailed to serve in the Greek, Crete and North African campaigns. 
For eight months they kept abreast the 8th Army off the coast of Africa to land stores 
and ammunition at the ports and beaches captured by the Army in its memorable 
advance of more than a thousand miles along one desert road. , 

The L.C.T.(2) had two main defects, however, she drew too much water and 
was driven by an aeroplane engine. So at the end of 1940 it was agreed to produce 
the L.C.T.(3) by adding an additional section in the centre of the L.C.T.(2) design, 
and to engine her with the Paxman diesel engine which was just coming into mass 
production. This craft—the lower of the three L.C.T. shown in the attached 
sketches—has probably proved the best all round craft of her kind. 

It was soon realised that we should need a prohibitive number of these craft 
if we were to land in France in sufficient strength, so the possibility of making use 
of the hundreds of laid up Thames barges was examined. As a result, Chatham 
dockyard in 1940 built a ramp into and out of one of these barges and two Matilda 
Tanks embarked for a short trip in the Medway before landing again on a slippery 
hard. 

As the months of 1941 and 42 went by the types of craft gradually mounted. 
In America Mr. Higgins designed an assault craft known as the Eureka or L.C.P.(L), 
that would beach. She had a speed of 12 knots when loaded with 25 men and was 
capable of dragging herself off a beach in a surprising manner. But:she could not 
take any complete military unit and having no armour was not considered suitable 
for much else than light raids, harbour work and-training. Mr. Higgins also designed 
the American vehicle landing craft—the L.C.M.(3). This was more stable than 
our L.C.M.(1) and better able to retract from a beach, although she drew a bit more 
water. Both these types of craft were soon being transported to this country to 
be manned by our landing craft crews. 

The enemy’s long coastline just across the Channel was a perpetual challenge 
for raids, and so a demand arose for a giant craft capable of a speed of 14 knots 
and able to carry some 200 troops for'a short sea passage. As our shipyards were 
now working to capacity the specifications for these craft were passed to America. 
There, in May, 1942, a start was made on the Landing Craft Infantry (Large) or 
L.C.I.(L), and before long they were coming into production by the dozen and then 
the hundred. They had four troop compartments with chairs, and later canvas 
bunks, for the troops to sleep in during the passage. The engines were eight diesel 
lorry engines married to two shafts. On making the beach the troops disembarked 
down long brows launched from either side of the forecastle—all too frequently into 
much too deep water ; nevertheless the number of men that have been landed from 
these craft in Sicily, Italy, France and the Pacific is legion, and a shallower drafted 
' L.C.L(L) has yet to be devised. 


Development was now fairly in the air. Nothing seemed impossible. A demand 
arose in December, 1941, to build a ship with a dock capable of carrying L.C.T. 
fer long sea voyages. The difficulties were formidable, but the design was sent to 
and accepted by the American authorities. Ever since their debut two years ago, 
these ships, known as Landing Ship Dock (L.S.D.) on account of their construction, 
have been kept at sea, ferrying craft, amphibians and vehicles across the Pacific, 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, spending only enough time in harbour to take on 
board another load of fuel. 


At home the fact that the beaches in France were so very shallow affected design. 
The L.C.T.(3), good as she was, drew 6 feet aft, this meant that vehicles on a 
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flat beach would have to negotiate 4 to 5 feet of water, which was too much. So 
in 1942, the L.C.T.(4) was designed and put into production. These draw 5 feet 
aft and 3 feet forward and have a deck at a convenient height to enable tanks 
while embarked to use their guns and engage the enemy as the shore is approached. 
This latter requirement—to engage the enemy as the craft approached, grew more 
and more important as the problem of invading France developed. It culminated 
in the lessons learnt from the Dieppe raid (August, 1942), which disclosed, beyond 
dispute, that much more provision should be made for close support fire from seaward. 
Machine guns and smoke were not enough for an assault on an enemy position on 
land, so how could the L.C.S.(M) provide the supporting fire that would be needed 
for an assault from the sea? The first step, made in 1940, was to design the L.C.S.(L) 
with a 2 pdr. gun—Besa and two 5-in..turrets. Then some L.C.T.(3) and (4) were 
decked in and naval guns were mounted on them. Next, in 1943, rockets were 
installed in a L.C.T. to be let off in salvos and terrorise the defender, fire the mines 
and destroy the barbed wire in the way of the. assaulting infantry. This craft 
was tried out successfuly in the Sicily landing in July, 1943. 


It was not enough, however, to have craft which could give supporting fire 
against the defences on shore ; defence against low-flying aircraft was also needed. 
So L.C.T.(3) and (4) were decked in and provided with A.A. armaments of eight 
2 pdrs. and four Oerlikons. These craft—known as Landing Craft Flak (L.C.F.) 
have not done much execution against enemy aircraft, but as support craft to our 
infantry landing at Walcheren they proved of first rate value: it was their mass of 
small shell pouring on to the shore which kept the enemy’s heads down. 


So the flotillas of various designs mounted and mounted, from assault landing 
craft to barges fitted up as kitchens for boats’ crews or to carry petrol for their engines; 
from rocket craft to tank landing craft. The crews of our landing ships and craft 
numbered almost as many as there were in the whole of the Navy before the War. 
The Americans, starting without a single landing craft (except the “ Eureka” 
—L.C.P.(L) referred to above), have admitted to the construction of some 52,000 
ofall kinds. For the assault they preferred an unarmoured craft to our L.C.A.; they 
needed a better sea boat for their Pacific operations and one that would alternatively 
carry a small vehicle. So the Landing Craft Vehicle Personnel—L.C.V.P., was 
built and the armies of the U.S. assaulted the Japanese occupied islands in an 
unarmoured craft. That was in the early days. Now they have become amphibian 
minded and instead of landing their men in boats, they use great numbers of armoured 
and unarmoured tracked amphibian vehicles in which troops, guns; flame throwers 
and stores go ashore, over coral, sand and swamp to their objectives. With the 
long days of bombing and heavy gun bombardment before the assault on islands 
that cannot be reinforced, there is no longer need for an approach at night and in 
secrecy, and the amphibian, which performs quite well at sea and very well over 
almost impossible country, carries the Americans into battle. 


The ocean problem also influenced the U.S. Navy in their design for tank 
landing craft—L.C.T. Their problem was not limited to ferrying 50, 100 or 300 
miles across narrow seas: they had to cross first the Atlantic and then the Pacific ; 
so their L.C.T. had to be capable of being shipped. The result was they built the 
small L.C.T.(5), which could be carried and launched from the upper deck of a L.S.T., 
and when launched could carry the cargoes of the ordinary merchant ship to the shore. 
The shortcoming of these craft is that, having done their job in one area, they need 
a 150 ton crane to hoist them back again on board a L.S.T. to travel to the next 
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theatre of hostilities, and by that time the L.S.T. has almost certainly jettisoned 
the launching ways which clutter up the vehicle-carrying deck of a L.S.T. Perhaps 
this failing of the L.C.T.(5) will force us back to using a L.C.M. of more modern vintage. 


Another American L.C.T. type—the L.C.T.(6) is built like a double-ended 
motor car ferry and can be used to ferry vehicles and stores from the ramp of a 
L.S.T., beached some way out, to the shore. In competition with the L.C.T. and 
L.C.M. there is now the famous D.U.K.W.—a wheeled amphibian that has done 
magnificent work in carrying the cargoes of ships ashore and up into the dump area. 
In the Pacific they may be seen by the hundred calling alongside for a couple of 
hoists to be lowered into them before they propel their way back to the shore and 
up along the newly made roads to the dumps, and so back to the sea and the ships 
again for another load. 


The variety of the craft that may be used to-day, under the protection of 
fighters flown either from carriers or shore bases, against the coast of an enemy is 
certainly very great, and in order to plan wisely the capabilities and limitations of 
these craft and the ships that go with them must be well understood. The various 
types of landing craft, and we must include amphibians in the list—are to the planner 
of an assault from the sea what the clubs of a well stocked golf bag are to the golfer. 
Both planner and golfer must know the use of each weapon at his disposal so that 
they select those which the particular lie of the land and the distance to the objective 
demand. It is no black art this business, but it needs experience, just as every 
business needs experience, from milking a cow to fighting an army across a continent. 
What General would launch an assault without knowing the effect he can expect 
from his artillery and the standard of efficiency of his transport, his signalmen, 
his engineers, his tanks, his air forces, and so forth. The difficulty with the assault 
forces is that transportation and artillery support are so different from anything 
the soldier is used to and, until quite lately, from anything within the sailor’s normal 
experience. Perhaps, too, there is uncertainty about the beach across which the 
fight, and more important still the “ build up,” has to traverse. A coral beach, a 
steep-to beach, a flat muddy beach, a rocky beach each have their own peculiarities, 
and craft suitable for one may be useless for another. It is this problem of beaches 
that neither the Army nor the Navy had studied much‘in the past ; in fact the Navy 
had done its best for centuries to avoid it as much as possible. Yet it is not until 
the nature of the beach is known that the fighting Commander can decide whether 
a plan is practicable or not, or what equipment he will require to assault, and still 
more important maintain the force once it has landed. So here is a new facet to 
the intelligence required by our fighting forces. 


How great a change is all this from the days before this war. We know now 
that, despite modern inventions, we can still bring by sea against a particular part 
of the enemy’s coastline a force greater than he can maintain for its defence. We 
have proved that both strategic and tactical surprise can still be obtained, and we 
have learnt how great a “‘ build up’ we can produce with the special landing ships 
and craft of to-day.* In six years a task that was believed to be impossible has 
not only been proved practicable, but has become the head corner stone of our 
strategy against two major Powers. We have shown that, as a maritime people, 
Invasion is still an alternative or at any rate a complementary strategy to Investment. 


* For a time the little beach of Anzio with its double false beach became the third 
greatest port in the world. 
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‘R.A.F. JET FIGHTERS 
From an Official Source 


HE first and so far the only jet propelled aircraft of the United Nations 

I to go into action against the enemy is the Gloster “ Meteor.” These jet 

propelled fighters were first employed by a squadron of R.A.F. Fighter 

Command against flying-bombs launched by the Luftwaffe last summer from 

France, so their first combats were not against conventional aircraft. They proved 

to possess a speed greatly superior to the pilotless German flying-bomb and many 
tactical lessons were learned from these early encounters. 


Like the Gloster E.28/39—the first turbine jet aircraft in the world to fly (in 
May, 1941), the “ Meteor” is also a product of the Gloster Aircraft Company 
(Hawker-Siddeley Group). It is powered with Rolls-Royce engines manufacttred 
to the basic design of Air Commodore Frank Whittle, R.A.F., in collaboration with 
Power Jets, Ltd., and the British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. Other research and 
development work is in active progress with a view to progressive increase of the 
performance of aircraft using jet propulsion units, and Great Britain has another 
jet propelled fighter in an advanced stage of development. This has been designed 
and engined by the De Haviland concerns. 


The original British turbine jet aircraft was a single-engined aeroplane but 
the “ Meteor” is a twin-engined monoplane of very clean design. It first flew 
experimentally in March, 1943, and since then the production types have been 
considerably improved. 


The engines of the “‘ Meteor”’ suck in enormous quantities of air (hundred- 
weights a minute), which is compressed, heated with burning paraffin and ejected 
through the turbine and then through a large rear nozzle. There are several 
immediate advantages to be found in the jet engine or gas turbine: first and 
foremost it is simpler in almost every respect than the piston engine ; it is lighter ; 
it is far more easily serviced and it possesses a rotary as distinct from a reciprocating 
movement. It is known that the Rolls-Royce engine of this type is more efficient 
and of longer life than the Jumo engine of the German Messerschmitt Me.262. 


The turbines emit no flame, as did the jet-propulsion units of flying-bombs, 
and only under certain rare conditions do they leave any smoke trails. Thé passage 
of a jet aircraft on the ground leaves in its wake the typical smell given off by a 
hot paraffin oil stove or a hurricane lamp. 

New aero-dynamic problems had to be solved in order to’achieve with safety 
the high speeds at which the “ Meteor” flies, but in spite of this the aircraft is 
very manoeuvrable, easy to fly and with no such penalty as high landing speed. 
Its extreme smoothness of running, absence of the usual vibration, and simplicity 
of the engine controls are much welcomed by pilots. 

The first R.A.F. squadron to be equipped with “ squirts,” as the pilots call 
these jet aircraft, was a squadron which had previously been flying Spitfires. The 
pilots, not specially selected in any way and representing an average cross-section 
of any fighter unit in the Royal Air Force, began their jet training by converting 
from single-engine aircraft to “‘ twins,” learning the multi-engined technique in 
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Oxfords—the standard R.A.F. twin-engined training aircraft. Spurred on by the 
new job in Prospect, they’ went solo on “‘twins”’ in record time, and after an 
average of six hours solo multi-engine flying time they were Fy ready to pass 
on to the next stage—the jet aircraft. 

While the pilots, fortified with a few hours eed instruction from test pilots 
and experimental personnel, flew their first solo jet flights and did a few hours 
practice flying on the new type, the ground crews learned the care and maintenance 
of the prototypes. Then, after a few days, the pilots flew the jet aircraft from the 
Experimental Establishment back to their base. 


The first operational jet patrol was flown and had its first success sefaa' the 
flying bomb on 4th August, 1944. Subsequently the “ Meteor” shot’ down a 
substantial number of flying bombs. 


“ They are really beautiful aircraft, and I should hate to return to normal 
flying,” said a pilot. ‘‘ When they start up and taxi, our ‘ squirts’ make a noise 
rather like an oversize vacuum cleaner, but when they take off, or fly at full throttle, 
they sound almost like a normal aircraft. 


“ The cockpit layout differs very little from the conventional type, and it is 
very comfortable with good visibility all round. There is plenty of armour to give 
one a sense of security, and a remarkable contrast to a normal type of aircraft is 
the almost complete absence of noise in the cockpit when one is flying: it is just 
like driving about on a cloud. 

“ The ‘ squirts’ have plenty of power, and if you open the throttle suddenly 
you get a kick in the back from your seat. They go up like a lift, the faster the 
higher, and they are sweet to handle even at high speed.” 



































THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF VICTORY’ 
By Wren C. MAUDE 


F in twenty or a hundred years time from now’ humanity is involved in a war 

many times more ghastly than this it will be because we, the victorious Allies, 

have failed to apply the lessons of the present war. It is true that, as always 
in human affairs, we are not able to start with a perfectly clear field; the ‘historic 
process is continuous and the future must always be built onto the past, but great 
traditions, as well as old prejudices and old disputes, live on. Victors, when they 
are gathered around the peace-table, should take care to profit by the traditions, 
while trying to mitigate the quarrels ; the power and prestige gained in victory must 
be used to lay wise foundations for the next epoch in human history. 

War is a great teacher : it strips us of false values, of artificial distinctions and 
all manner of counterfeits and hypocrisies, and lays bare to our view its own funda- 
mental causes. A generation which has passed beneath the scourge of war is able 
to measure, in terms of human suffering, the price of greed, social injustice and 
insincerity of’nations in their dealings one with another. The concrete result of 
these evils, when they are allowed to flourish in high places, must always be war, and 
if we are to profit by its lessons we should know that they must be fought with 
relentless determination: our pre-war experience has taught us that peace can be 
guarded in no other way—neither by favourable trade balances and the hushing up 
of awkward facts, nor by expediency combined with the expression of nice feelings. 
Peace is never true to itself unless it is based on these three great principles—Justice, 
Fraternity, Sincerity. 

The reaping of victory’s harvest is, in the first place the task of jurists, aided 
by the purest and holiest moralists who can be found. We already have the results 
of a great deal of preparatory thought and work undertaken in this cause—the 
Atlantic Charter; the Four Freedoms; the Pope’s Five Peace Points ; Marshal 
Stalin’s Order of the Day at the launching of the Spring offensive of 1944; the 
Philadelphia Declaration of the International Labour Office ; and the joint declaration 
made by our Empire Prime Ministers at their Conference last May. All these have 
much in common and are concerned with drawing up a bill of rights for modern man ; 
they bear the stamp of the impartial law-maker, working on principles, aiming at 
ideals. It would be tragic if all these fine intentions, born at a time when our sense 
of values was heightened by the tension of war, were to be brushed aside by impatience, 
utilitarian motives or an unreasoning desire for revenge when the menace of Nazism 
has been lifted. 

To talk now of a modern “ Pax Romana,” based solely on a world security 
system, would be to meet the problem less than half-way. The one remarkable 
distinction between the tyrant of our own day and those of former times, is that Hitler 
did not rely upon force alone in his attempt at world dominion. Instead he mobilised 
every sphere of human life and activity until the whole German people had been 
welded into one mighty Wehrmacht. Psychology, art, education, international 
trade, sport, even the people’s leisure, were turned to account for this one end—to 





1This Essay tied for First Prize in a recent W.R.N.S. Literary Competition and is 
published by permission of the Admiralty. 
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foster a war-will and a war-mind in Germany, and to fool the rest of the world until 
the ‘‘ Master Race” had accumulated a formidable enough war-potential to begin 
its mad experiment. 


In these five years of war we too have discovered that to meet the Nazi onslaught 
we have had to fook, not only to our guns, but to every department of our life—the 
number of new Ministries brought into being so that production, the spreading of 
information, transport and international trade should be linked to our war effort, 
are a clear proof that we have had to follow the way that Hitler led. In our relations 
with our Allies also, we have had to find ways to cg-ordinate our several efforts. 
The British Empire, Russia and the United States have learnt to co-operate to a 
degree unthought of before, and much valuable experience has been gained, for we 
have learnt to work together; to understand each other’s methods and, no less 
important, each other’s mentalities. We have learnt to budget together our joint 
supplies of war material, so that what is most needed at each stage of the conflict 
can be planned for well in advance. All this experience should help us to make 
available a stable and reasonably high standard of living to those peoples of the world 
who, in years to come, will join with us in loyal co-operation. 


It would be a mistake if, in laying the foundations for Peace, too much reliance 
were placed in “‘ putting teeth into the Covenant ” as people are beginning “to call 
the continuance of armed strength to be used against aggressors. That the question 
of power must be realistically faced is true enough ; but force, in itself, is useful only 
to inspire fear, and fear is a negative quality. What use is an unchallengeable 
police force if a country has bad laws, or none at all, or when its economic life is in 
chaos? There is danger in placing too much confidence in world police forces alone, 
though certainly there is a job awaiting them. But Peace is positive, and cannot be 
built on negatives ; even the armed forces who will be entrusted with world security 
must be trained in a peace outlook—they could take as their code the principles 
of medieval knighthood and chivalry. 

Even in war, victory depends as much upon morale as upon physical strength ; 
the mightiest army in the world would be useless without, the will to win. This is 
even truer when the maintenance of peace is at stake ; as Sir Alexander Cadogan— 
British representative at the Dumbarton Oaks peace talks, has said recently, no 
machine will work “ unless there is, at any rate on the part of the Great Powers, 
a will to work it.’” What we shall need in the years to come is, more than anything 
else, a will to peace and a readiness to make sacrifices, personal as well as national, 
for its attainment. 


In this connection, we ought never to forget the immense mora! effort that has 
been made by those Europeans who, under Nazi domination, have retained intact 
their determination to resist. They now share with us the honours of victory, and 
if in the future we are tempted to be impatient with European problems and disputes, 
let us always remember that Europe is morally, as well as physically, exhausted, 
and that she will need to be nursed gently back to health. All her old wounds have 
been reopened and new ones inflicted, for she has borne the brunt of the attack. 
Only by her ancient belief in freedom and humanity was she saved from complete 
Nazification. Now that our Armies have liberated a great part of the European 
continent, U.N.R.R.A. is able to begin, in our name, its tremendous task of 


rehabilitation. Its aim is to help the peoples to become self-supporting and 


independent again as quickly as possible, but for this it needs our help, to the tune 
of eighty million pounds a year from Britain alone, with proportionate contributions 
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from the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. If Europe sees that the Allies continue ungrudg- 
ingly their generous support to U.N.R.R.A., she is more likely to believe in our 
sincerity towards her, and this will give her the calm and confidence so needful for 
her recovery. 

There will be a temptation after this war to concern ourselves, each in our own 
country, more and more with our own problems of reconstruction and plans for 
national well-being and betterment ; but unless we can continue to fit our schemes 
into a world context, their success will be only temporary. We must learn to see 
our lives in the framework of the human family circle—perhaps, for instance, we 
may have to go a little short of, say, sugar, for a time, so that Indian children may 
be properly nourished. If our free Press does its job and tells us the why’s and the 
wherefore’s, we should know better than to grumble. 


It is very important that we should view our post-war responsibilities in their 
full comprehensiveness. Unless, after this total war, we can find a way of fostering 
total peace, we shall have achieved nothing but another armed truce with the same 
unbearable atmosphere of restlessness and tension which marked the inter-war 
years. Economic co-operation between the nations is now seen to be a necessity 
for peace, and in this the British Empire can give an example and lead ; Mr. Churchill, 
at the time of the Dominions Conference last Spring, expressed his belief that we 
must “‘ seek to impress, year after year, upon the British Empire, an tmclusive, and 
not an exclusive character.” President Roosevelt, with his ‘Good Neighbour ” 
policy has shown the same outlook. 


Peace, then, must be more than political; it must extend beyond a balanced 
system of power to a balanced system of economic relations, and it must be based 
upon the firm will of all peoples. If the only international institution which has 
survived from the League of Nations—the non-political International Labour 
Office, can now widen its scope, as-has been suggested, to link up in world associations 
similar industries in all the countries which belong to it—forming, for instance, a 
representative committee for the wool-manufacturing industry throughout the 
world—then ‘we can begin to see how ordinary people will be able to take their share 
in international affairs, for “‘ people in the same occupation have a community of 
feeling greater than in any other human cross-section.” Countries will be brought 
together through their industries. 


If the League of Nations failed partly through the unwillingness of its member 
states to back up its decisions, this was because its activities were not sufficiently 
explained to the public. They did not enter into the calculations of the Ordinary 
Man; they were too remote to arouse strong public feeling. The issues of peace 
lacked the moral support which we have been at pains to build up for the issues of 
war, and which, at critical moments, has undoubtedly held the fort. If, this time, 
peace is to be democratic, everyone must be educated in world-citizenship. That 
“‘ the nations are members, one of another,”’ must be impressed on our children in their 
geography and history classes, and when they grow up they must expect our colonial 
people’s welfare and progress and our Government’s action in international affairs 
to be made subjects for election speeches. In world, as in home affairs, we must 
see that nothing is done, or left undone in our name without our knowledge and 
approval. 


Britain, especially, has a great part to play in linking the nations together, for 
on all counts she stands at the cross roads historically, because, although an old nation 
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ourselves, we are bound up with the concerns of our Dominions and Colonies ; 
geographically, as the gateway between Europe and the Western Hemisphere ; 
ideologically, because we are learning to combine our ancient tradition of individual 
liberty with a deeper understanding for the value of prudent economic planning. 
Should Britain fail at this juncture to perform her traditional role of mediator, it will 
be because, even now, the lessons of war have not been driven deep enough. To 
relearn them another war would be necessary, of which, in some degree, we should 
be the authors, for, in the words of Charles Peguy—‘‘ Complice, c’est comme auteur” 
—‘‘ an accomplice, it’s like an author.’’ To Peguy, who gave his life for her in 1914, 
France now looks as to a prophet, and we too should do well to ask ourselves the 
question he has framed thus: 


“‘ Savez-vous que nous, qui voyons tout cela se passer sous nos yeux sans rien 
faire 4 présent que des charités vaines— puisque nous ne voulons pas tuer la guerre, 
nous sommes les complices de tout cela ?—Do you know that we, who see all this 
going on under our eyes and are content at present with empty charities, since we 
do not want to kill war, do you know that we are accomplices in all this?” 


If, in the future, we wish to “ kill war,’’ we must be prepared to do more than 
support our local charities—but this time let us not miss our hard-won opportunity. 


pene 











INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


THE UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER OF GERMANY 


HE PRIME MINISTER, Mr. Winston Churchill, broadcast a message 
at 3 p.m. on Tuesday 8th May, 1945, announcing that the act of unconditional 
surrender by the enemy was signed at 2.41 a.m. on Monday. 


The following is the text of the Prime Minister’s historic proclamation :— 


“Yesterday morning at 2.41 a.m. at headquarters, General Jodl, the 
representative of the German High Command, and of Grand Admiral D6nitz, the 
designated head of the German State, signed the act of unconditional surrender of 
all German land, sea, and air forces in Europe to the Allied Expeditionary Force, 
and simultaneously to the Soviet High Command. 

“General Bedell Smith, Chief of Staff of the Allied Expeditionary Force, and 
General Francois Sevez signed the document on behalf of the Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Expeditionary Force, and General Susloparov signed on behalf of the 
Russian High Command. ; 

“To-day this agreement will be ratified and confirmed at Berlin, where Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder, Deputy Supreme Commander of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force, and General de Lattre de Tassigny will sign on behalf of General Eisenhower. 
Marshal Zhukov will sign on behalf of the Soviet High Command. The German 
representatives will be Field-Marshal Keitel, Chief of the High Command and the 
Commanders-in-Chief of the German Army, Navy and Air Forces. 


“ Hostilities will end officially at one minute after midnight to-night (Tuesday, 
May 8), but in the interests of saving lives the “ Cease fire’ began yesterday to be 
sounded all along the front, and our dear Channel Islands are also to be freed to-day. 


‘“‘ The Germans are still in places resisting the Russian troops, but should they 
continue to do so after midnight they will, of course, deprive themselves of the 
protection of the laws of war, and will be attacked from all quarters by the allied 
troops. It is not surprising that on such long fronts and in the existing disorder 
of the enemy the commands of the German High Command should not in every 
case be obeyed immediately. This does not, in our opinion, with the best military 
advice at our disposal, constitute any reason for withholding from the nation the 
facts communicated to us by General Eisenhower of the unconditional surrender 
already signed at Rheims, nor should it prevent us from celebrating to-day and 
to-morrow (Wednesday) as Victory in Europe days. 

“ To-day, perhaps, we shall think mostly of ourselves. To-morrow we shall 
pay a particular tribute to our Russian comrades, whose prowess in the field has 
been one of the grand contributions to the general victory. 


“ The German war is therefore at an end. After years of intense preparation, 
Germany hurled herself on Poland at the beginning of September, 1939; and, in 
pursuance of our guarantee to Poland and in agreement with the French Republic, 
Great Britain, the British Empire and Commonwealth of Nations, declared war upon 
this foul aggression. After gallant France had been struck down we, from this 
island and from our united Empire, maintained the struggle single-handed for a 
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whole year until we were joined by the military might of Soviet Russia and later by 
the overwhelming power and resources of the United States of America. 


“ Finally almost the whole world was combined against the evil-doers, who are 
now prostrate before us. Our gratitude to our splendid Allies goes forth from all 
our hearts in this island and throughout the British Empire. 


“‘ We may allow ourselves a brief period of rejoicing ; but let us not forget for 
a moment the toil and efforts that lie ahead. Japan, with all her treachery and 
greed, remains unsubdued. The injury she has inflicted on Great Britain, the 
United States, and other countries, and her detestable cruelties, call for justice and 
retribution. We must now devote all our strength and resources to the completion 
of our task, both at home and abroad. Advance Britannia. Long live the cause 
of freedom. God save the King.” 


This announcement was followed immediately by a broadcast of the “ Cease 
fire ’’ sounded by buglers of Scots Guards. 


The act of surrender was signed in the Ecole Professionelle at Rheims. It 
was ratified in Berlin by Field-Marshal Keitel—commanding all the German 
armed forces, Admiral Friedburg—Naval Commander-in-Chief, and General 
Stumpf—commanding the Luftwaffe for the German High Command, in the presence 
of Air Chief Marshal Tedder—Allied Deputy Supreme Commander-in-Chief and 
Marshal Zhukov—commanding the Russian Forces in the field. 





































CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the Journal, or 
which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents are requested to put theiy views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the Journal —EDITOR.) 


THE POST-WAR SERVICES 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 

Str,—Colonel G. J. Scovell asks your readers! to consider the post-war employment 
of Colonial manpower in the Services. He qualifies his suggestion, however, with the 
phrase, “Assuming that an all-round physical, mental and technical system of training 
is instituted.” Perhaps he is unaware of the vast strides already made in this direction. 


The 81st (West African) Division, in which I had the honour of éommanding a 
battalion, was the first in the whole British Army associated with large-scale air supply ; 
the construction of airfields in enemy-occupied Burma ; the flying-in of guns and other 
heavy equipment and the flying-out of casualties. All the wireless operators, gunners, 
drivers, mechanics and the vast number of specialists which go to make up a modern 
division are Africans. They are second to none in technical efficiency. 


It is not generally known that a West African brigade later flew into Burma with 
General Wingate. Nothing in the realm of modern military technique is beyond the 
capabilities of African troops, either as airborne or as ground forces. 

There is no doubt that increased use of these magnificent troops for garrisoning 
overseas bases can and should be made in the post-war years to relieve our probable 
manpower shortage. 

C. F. Cox, 


17th April, 1945. Lieut.-Colonel. 


THE SERVICES AND SCIENTISTS 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 

S1r,—I hardly think that “ VuLcan ”’ in his article in the JouRNaL for February, 
1945, paints quite a fair picture either of the efficiency of our scientific services in the 
pre-war period or of thé co-operation between science and the fighting line which then 


existed. 

In 1939 the position was that steady development had been proceeding for years 
along a number of lines in all technical services, but financial considerations prevented 
general adoption and production on a large scale. The magnetic mine and the 
remote power control of gun mountings were only examples out of hundreds in 
which the scientists attached to Admiralty departments had ready on the drawing board 
(and in-many cases in experimental models) items whose importance and value was 
soon to be realized in the hard experience of war to an extent that was impossible in 


times of peace. 

If we were a long way behind Germany in weapons and equipment as claimed by 
““Vutcan ” the fault did not lie at the door of the technical and scientific services, but 
rather was wrapped up in the general policy which the nation followed with regard to the 
fighting Services. As long as finance was a handicap and difficulties were put in the way 
of large scale trials at every turn, progress was bound to be slow. I think it is to the 





1 See Correspondence in Journal of February, 1945, p. 112. 
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credit of our scientific services that we were as well prepared as we proved to be, 
considering the lavish expenditure of Germany upon armaments and the secrecy with 
which she always succeeded in surrounding her next technical moves. 


It must be remembered, too, that many weapons which some would say. were 
produced by Germany “‘ out of the bag ” to the shame and sorrow of our scientists were 
those which were of value to her from her strategical situation or from her peculiar 
methods of making war, but were of little interest to us. For example, we have no use 
for the doodle-bug or the V.2 bomb—area weapons, with a mean error of ten to twenty 
miles-—as long as we have an Air Force possessing a technique which can bomb selected 
targets in Germany with a mean error of almost as many yards. Even so, the Prime 
Minister stated in Parliament that we knew of the existence of the doodle-bug' and were 
studying the necessary counter-measures a full year before it arrived. 


Finally, I think the palm of achievement for this war should go to the scientific 
staff engaged on chemical warfare. Surely no justifiable pride can exceed theirs, in that 
the enemy has shown such respect for their knowledge and technique that he 
refrained entirely from opening the gas warfare ball over a period of nearly six years ! 


E. H. Lonespon, 
18th April, 1945. ‘ Captain, R.N. 


A WAR MEMORIAL AND THE CADET CORPS 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. ‘ 


S1r,—Although the future of the various Cadet Corps is assured, it is anticipated 
that one of the difficulties will be to get boys to enter them in time of peace as freely as 
they do in time of war, and individual units may not be able to keep up to full strength. 
Under these circumstances, if every unit wishes to have its own headquarters, there will 
be many cases in which it will not be possible to afford one worthy of the name. In 
each town or borough boasting Cadet Corps there may be three separate headquarters, 
three separate drill grounds, etc., and none of them of a high order. 


The raising of the money necessary to run these Cadet Corps is likely to be difficult 
in peace time, and this may lead to undesirable competition between the various units. 


It is, therefore, suggested that an ideal way out of the difficulty would be for each 
town or borough to have, as part of their War Memorial Scheme, a “ training centre for 
Cadet Corps’’: all three units to use the same parade ground and the same headquarters, 
but to be entirely separate as regards instruction, discipline and maintenance. This 
should bring about healthy rivalry, while a headquarters worthy of the name could be 
provided. Expenses would be shared; any money subscribed would be spent to the 
best advantage ; and overlapping would be avoided. 


This Training Centre would be the “‘ child ”’ of the town or borough, and should be 
a source of great pride to the inhabitants and stimulate their zeal in putting their hands 
in their pockets. But it is emphasized that, under no circumstances, should it come 
under the control of the local Council (whether Town or Borough), as this would un- 
doubtedly lead to stagnation. 


What could be more appropriate for a War Memorial than a centre devoted to 
fitting the rising generation to play its full part in national defence. What better 
reminder could there be to the youth of the country that theirs is the responsibility for 
ensuring by service that the sacrifices of this war shall not have been made in vain. 


A. SToPprorp, 
Vice-Admival. 
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GORDON BOYS’ SCHOOL 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 


Sir,—In the February Journat Lieutenant-Colonel Hutchison in his article about 
the Gordon Boys’ School says, ‘‘ When Queen Victoria heard of the fall of Khartoum on 
sth January (1885) . . . she inspired and initiated a National Memorial. Both the 
Prince Consort and some of her Ministers informed he: that there was no precedent for 
a Sovereign launching an appeal for funds to set up a Memorial to a commoner.” 

The Prince Consort had been dead for 24 years. 

F. D. RICHARDSON, 
and April, 1945. Lieut.-Colonel. 


(The Author of this article writes: ‘‘ I regret that my article omitted the important 
words ‘ had on an earlier occasion.’ In my book Gordon and the Gordon Boys, I do say : 
‘ Queen Victoria would have wished to be President, but the late Prince Consort had told 
her on a previous occasion that a Sovereign must never be directly associated with a 
Memorial to the subject and she would not even in this case neglect his injunction. She 
therefore became, Patron.’ ”’—EDp1ITor.) 











GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


MONEY BENEFITS WITH V.C. AWARDS 


The award of the Victoria Cross to those below Commissioned rank carries with it 
monetary benefits which hitherto have not been the same for all the Services. It was 
announced in Parliament on 28th February that a measure of standardization has now 
been effected, with some other alterations, in the grants accompanying the Victoria 
Cross and other awards for gallantry. 

In all three fighting Services holders of the V.C. below Commissioned rank (or in the 
Royal-Navy below Warrant rank) will henceforward enjoy the same financial benefits. 
That means that an annuity of £10 will be awarded concurrently with the Victoria Cross, 
plus an addition of 6d. a day (£9 2s. a year) to the recipient’s pension. The added 6d. 
a day has previously been granted in the Army and the Royal Air Force, but not in the 
Royal Navy or Royal Marines. 

By a new provision £50 is to be credited to the estate of a V.C. when the award is 
posthumous, or the balance of £50 if that amount has not been paid during his lifetime. 
As before, the V.C.’s annuity (together with any other pension from public funds) will 
be increased to £75 a year in all cases of need due to age or infirmity—a provision 
extending also to Commissioned ranks. For each bar to the Victoria Cross an additional 
annuity of £5 will continue to be awarded, with no daily addition to the pension. 

Payments attached to awards of the Distinguishéd Conduct Medal, Conspicuous 
Gallantry Medal (Naval and Flying), Distinguished Service Medal, Military Medal, 
Distinguished Flying Medal, and bars to those decorations will in future be the same in 
all three Services, except for the temporary continuance of special arrangements for 
chief petty officers and petty officers awarded the Naval C.G.M. or bar. Holders of any 
of those decorations will receive 6d. a day addition to pension, or a gratuity of {20 on 
discharge without pension, transfer to reserve, or appointment to a Commission. Each 
bar will carry an additional gratuity of £20. 

The payments accompanying awards of the Victoria Cross, Conspicuous Gallantry 
Medal, and Distinguished Service Medal in the Merchant Navy will follow closely those 
applicable in the Royal Navy. They will also apply to certain classes of Naval auxiliary 
men. 

The new payments are limited to awards made since September 3rd, 1939, and will 
be effective from October rst, 1944. 


EMERGENCY HELP COMMITTEE 

The Services should know that the St. John and Red Cross Emergency Help 
Committee exists to assist ex-Service men and women who may be in distress on account 
of sickness or wounds resulting from their service. 

The Emergency Help scheme functions in order to help persons disabled and discharged 
from Service life, provided their applications for assistance conform to four general 
qualifications :— 

(a) The need must be connected with disablement. 

(6) The applicant must have served either in the War of 1914-1918 or in the 
present War. 

(c) There must be a definite end in view. 

(d) The proposed assistance must not be primarily within the scope of some ether 
Voluntary Fund or of a Public Authority. (The Public Authority concerned is usually 
the Ministry of Pensions ; other Voluntary Funds recognize the Emergency Help Scheme 
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as the proper one to deal with disability pensioners or men and women awaiting decision 
on pension claims which are deemed likely to succeed.) 


If the applicant fulfils these four basic conditions, the Emergency Help Scheme 
can operate on his or her behalf in a variety of ways. Financially, it can help during 
emergency periods with recoverable advances against possible award, or renewed or 
increased awards by the Ministry of Pensions. The Scheme also provides maintenance 
allowances for men who suffer a temporary breakdown due to their disability with a 
resulting loss of earning power, and will pay furniture removals, travelling expenses and 
other items. The Scheme lends a helping han€ in all kinds of emergency situations— 
dental treatment, convalescence, clothing, invalid diet, surgical and sick-room appliances. 


The Scheme also provides business equipment or stock for those within its scope 
who want to start a business of their own, but operates only in those cases where the 
disability prevents the applicant from taking ‘advantage of any existing Government 
training or rehabilitation scheme. 


The most important aspect of the Emergency Help Scheme is that it lives up to its 
name—that help in an emergency is always given to the deserving, however great or 
small that help may be: sometimes a train fare from London to Cardiff will make just 
the difference to a man’s existence. 


The Scheme specializes in help to the disability pensioner, or to the man and woman 
who is awaiting the decision of the Ministry of Pensions, and does not overlap with the 
other ex-Service Funds. 

There is an E.H.S. representative in every county of England and Wales, and a 
main office in Northern Ireland and Eire. Application should be made to the appropriate 
County Representative or to Headquarters, Emergency Help Committee, 12, Grosvenor 
Crescent, London, S.W.1. 

















NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE KING 


On gth March, the King and Queen visited the Naval Dockyard at Rosyth. They 
were received by Admiral Sir William Whitworth, Commander-in-Chief. During 
their tour, their Majesties inspected about five hundred W.R.N.S. in the Nelson Hall 
at the Mechanical Training Establishment. 


On 27th March, the King and Queen went to Liverpool to visit a headquarters and 
naval establishments of the Western Approaches Command, They were received at 
Lime Street Station by Lord Sefton, Lord Mayor of Liverpool, and Admiral Sir Max 
Horton, Commander-in-Chief, Western Approaches, and at Gladstone Docks by Vice- 
Admiral J. W. S. Dorling, Flag Officer-in-Charge, Liverpool, and Sir Thomas Brocklebank, 
Chairman of the Mersey Docks. They visited the trawler base (H.M.S. “ Irwell’’) and 
went on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Wild Goose,” where they saw the special flag of this corvette—a 
wild goose on a blue ground with ten white shapes representing U-boat kills, which is 
claimed as a record. On leaving, the King directed Admiral Horton to order all 
seagoing escort vessels at the base to splice the mainbrace. 


It was made known on 7th February that a few hours before she left Greenock for 
the Far East, the battleship ‘‘ King George V”’ was visited by the King and Queen, 
accompanied by Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret. 





SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN FLEET 


The Admiralty announced on 8th May, 1945, that the following orders had been 
issued for the surrender of the German fleet :— 


All German and German-controlled warships, auxiliaries, merchant ships and other 
craft at sea are being ordered to report their position in plain language to the 
nearest Allied wireless telegraphy station, and are being given orders to proceed 
to such Allied ports as directed. They will remain in these ports until further 
directions are received. 


All warships, auxiliaries, merchant ships and other craft in harbour are being ordered 
to remain in harbour. 


U-boats at sea are being ordered to surface, to fly a black flag or pennant and to 
report their position in plain language to nearest Allied wireless telegraphy 
station. They will then proceed on the surface to such port as they may be 
directed. 


All warships, and merchant ships, whether in port or at sea, are being instructed to 
train all weapons fore and aft. Breech-blocks will be removed from guns, and 
torpedo-tubes will be unloaded. In harbour all ammunition, explosives, 
torpedo warheads and all portable weapons will be landed. 


Minesweeping’ vessels and salvage vessels, though similarly disarmed, will be 
instructed to complete with fuel, if necessary, and to prepare themselves 
immediately for minesweeping or salvage service as directed. 

Instructions will be given for boom defences at ports and harbours to be kept open. 
Demolition charges and controlled minefields at all port##and harbours are to be 
rendered ineffective. 

All personnel will be ordered to remain either on board their ships or in their 
establishments until other directions are received. 
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NAVY NOTES 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS 

PorTSMOUTH.—It was announced on 14th February that the King had approved 
the appointment of Admiral Sir Geoffrey Layton to be Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, 
in succession to Admiral Sir Charles Little, to date 1st.March, 1945. Sir Geoffrey Layton 
relinquished the post of Commander-in-Chief, Ceylon, in January. 

The following appointments were announced on 8th February :— 

Rear-Admiral C. B. Barry to be Naval Secretary to the First Lord, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral C. H. J. Harcourt. 

Captain E. G. H. Bellars (retired) to be an Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff in 
succession to Rear-Admiral R. M. Servaes. peers Bellars has been granted the acting 
rank of Rear-Admiral. 

Rear-Admiral C. H. J. Harcourt has been given a seagoing appointment. 


The following appointments were announced on 24th March :— 

Rear-Admiral J. M. Mansfield, to be Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff—U-boat 
Warfare and Trade, in succession to Rear-Admiral J. G. L. Dundas, who is sick. 

Rear-Admiral A. E. M. B; Cunninghame Graham has been given a sea appointment. 


Captain M. J. Mansergh has also been given a sea appointment, and is to serve in 
the rank of Commodore, First Class, while holding the appointment. 

Matta.—On 16th April, the appointment was announced of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Frederick Dalrymple-Hamilton, K.C.B., to be Vice-Admiral, Malta, and Flag Officer, 
Central Mediterranean, in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Louis Hamilton, K.C.B., D.S.O, 

FirtH Sea Lorp.—On 28th April, it was announced that the King had approved 
the appointment of Rear-Admiral Thomas H. Troubridge to be a Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty and Fifth Sea Lord (Air), in succession to Vice-Admiral D. W. Boyd, who 
would shortly be given another appointment. 

COMMONWEALTH NavaL Boarp.—(See Australia.) 

ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF.—It was announced on 29th March that Engineer Rear-Admiral 
John Kingcome had been promoted to Engineer Vice-Admiral and appointed Engineer- 
in-Chief of the Fleet, in succession to Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir Frederick R. G. Turner, 
who had had to relinquish the appointment because of ill-health. 

MEDICAL DiRECTOR-GENERAL.—The appointment of Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir 
Sheldon Dudley as Medical Director-General of the Navy has been extended for a 
further six months from 2nd July next. 

Drrector-GENERAL, SuPPLY.—On 18th April, it was announed that Captain (S) 
(Acting Rear-Admiral (S)) Malcolm G. S. Cull, C.B.E., M.V.O., had been appointed 
Director-General, Supply and Secretariat Branch, with the rank of Rear-Admiral (S), 
in succession to Rear-Admiral (S) Sir William Jolly, to date roth July next. 

DrREcTOR OF EpucatTion.—Instructor Captain W. I. Saxton has been appointed 
Director of Education for the Admiralty, in succession to Instructor Rear-Admiral 
A. E. Hall, to date 1st February. He had been serving in the Admiralty as Deputy 
Director of the Education Department and had been mainly concerned with the 
development of adult education in the Service. 

DrRECTOR OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING.—Mr. H. D. MacLaren, D.F.C., Acting 
Assistant Director of Electrical Engineering, was appointed Director of Electrical 
Engineering, in succession to Sir James Pringle, on the relinquishment of the appointment 
by the latter on 31st March. 

, PROMOTIONS 


It was announced on 13th March that Captain (Acting Commodore) Edmund Gerard 
Noel Rushbrooke, C.B.E., D-S.C., had been granted the acting rank of Rear-Admiral. 
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It was announced on 17th April that Vice-Admiral (Acting Admiral) Sir Henry R. 
Moore was promoted to Admiral, and Rear-Admiral Rhoderick R. McGrigor to Vice- 
Admiral, both to date 15th April, 1945. On promotion Admiral Moore and Vice-Admiral 
McGrigor were reappointed in their present appointments in the Home Fleet. 


Honours AND AWARDS 
Order of the Bath 


G.C.B.—It was announced on 28th February that the King had given orders for the 
promotion to G.C.B. of Admiral Sir James Colebrooke Little, G.B.E., K.C.B., for 
distinguished service as Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth. 


Admiral Little, who retired on that day from the post of Commander-in-Chief, 
received the following message from the Board of Admiralty :— 


“On the occasion of hauling down your flag, the Board of Admiralty wish to 
express to you their high appreciation of the distinguished services which you have 
rendered as Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, during the past two and a half years. 
During your tenure of the Command, Portsmouth has added a new and illustrious chapter 
to its proud naval history. Portsmouth was the centre of the great amphibious 
operations for the invasion of North-West Europe, and your fine leadership and wise 
judgment during this critical period have been of the greatest value to the Allied cause.’ 


K.C.B.—It was announced on 7th April that the King had approved the immediate 
award of the K.C.B. to Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, for distinguished service as 
Supreme Allied Commander, South-East Asia, on the occasion of the fall of Mandalay. 


C.B.—The following appointments as C.B, were approved by the King on the dates 
stated :— 

Commodore (Second Class) T. McKenzie, C.B.E., R.N.V.R., for distinguished service 
in organizing salvage operations in the liberated ports in the British Assault Area in 
France (6th March). 


Rear-Admiral T. H. Troubridge, D.S.O., for distinguished service and zeal during 
the invasion of the South of France (27th March). 


Order of the British Empire 


The following appointments as C.B.E. were approved by the King on the dates 
stated :— 

Captain (Commodore, Second Class) H. A. Packer, R.N., and Captain (E) C, M, Morrell, 
R.N., for distinguished services in operations in support of the Allied Armies in Italy 
and in the successful invasion of the South of France (23rd January). 


Captain W. G, Brittain, R.N., and Captain (S) J. A. Miller, R.N., for distinguished 
services during the invasion of the South of France (27th March). 


Tue Navy EstTIMATES 


The Navy Estimates for 1945-46 were introduced in token form in the House of 
Commons on March 7th. The following is a summary of the speech by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Mr. A. V. Alexander, 


This year all other events had been overshadowed by the landing in France, 
described by the late Admiral Ramsay in an Order of the Day as the greatest amphibious 
operation in history. 

The minesweepers, bombarding ships, and escort vessels required already existed 
* though needed in exceptionally large numbers. The landing ships and craft did not 
exist, but had to be provided during the War. The process was started as soon as the 
armies of the United Nations were driven from the Continent. 


The additional programme could not be provided by existing shipbuilding resources, 
The Admiralty therefore turned to structural engineers for tank landing craft and to 
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joinery and woodworking firms for smaller landing craft. Larger landing ships could 
not be provided by this typically British method of adaptation and enterprise. After 
the first tank landing ships had been built or converted here, the great resources of the 
United States once again came to our aid under lend-lease arrangements. 


In all, 4,066 landing ships and craft of over 60 different types took part in the 
operation. The coasts from which they set forth had to be specially prepared and 
equipped with shore works costing several millions. These included massive concrete 
“hards ” for embarkation, dolphins for mooring the landing craft while loading and 
fuelling, suspense stations in the back areas to accommodate naval personnel before the 
operation, maintenance bases and repair yards. The two latter were manned by Royal 
Marine Engineers and civilian workmen. 

Creation of the two great artificial harbours required the preparation and sinking of 
sixty old ships to provide breakwaters by the fourth day of the assault. The two 
Mulberry full-scale ports were constructed from 6,000-ton concrete caissons towed across- 
the Channel by 132 tugs (British, American, French and Dutch). Moorings in the British 
areas alone included 242 buoys, requiring the handling of 3,265 tons of mooring gear. 

The decision to assault in the early hours of 6th June was terribly hard. Events 
left no doubt that it was right. Had the opportunity been missed the operation could 
not have taken place for another fortnight, and by then the weather was even worse. 
June, 1944, was the worst June of the present century. 

The sweeping of ten approach channels was the largest single minesweeping operation 
ever undertaken in war; 309 British, 16 Canadian, and 22 United States minesweepers 
took part. 

Next to go into action were the bombardment ships, which neutralized and 
demoralized the defence, except on one beach, where for special reasons opposition was 
much stiffer than elsewhere. Fire from enemy batteries was generally not over-severe, 
reflecting the success of the preliminary air bombardment. 


Losses of ships and landing craft were much lower than had been expected, though 
damage to tank landing and smaller craft, aggravated by rough weather, was higher. 
The smallness of the actual casualties was something for which we could never be 
sufficiently thankful. 


During the first three days, 38 convoys comprising 743 ships and major landing 
craft were sent across the Channel for the build-up. This, of course, excluded the assault 
forcés. In spite of the weather, the position of the Expeditionary Force was never in 
doubt after the third day. The Navy met Army requirements for reinforcement and 
maintenance. 


Naval bombardment was maintained until our forces passed beyond range. A 
total of 56,769 rounds of ammunition of calibre of 4.7-in. and over was expended, including 
nearly 3,000 rounds of battleships’ heavy ammunition. 


By the tenth day, 500,000 men and 77,000 vehicles had been landed. The millionth 
man was landed by 6th July. By the end of July, over 1,600,000 men, 340,000 vehicles, 
and 1,700,000 tons of stores had been landed. The volume of stores was more than 
one-third of the total imports of dry cargo into the whole of the United Kingdom during 
the same. period. 


In spite of continued and encouraging success, it must not be assumed that the war 
against the U-boat was over. The enemy was employing new equipment, and new 
types of U-boats might be used, no doubt with new tactics. 


It was significant that after the trouncing which the U-boats suffered in 1943 the 
enemy should consider it worth while to continue to devote so large a part of his resources 
to them. This showed that he still considered it to be his best hope of averting defeat 
against a nation which lived by seaborne supplies. This was a highly important fact 
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which would, he trusted, never be forgotten by future Boards of Admiralty, Governments, 
or the people. 

The Home Fleet had not lacked occupation of the most arduous and hazardous kind. 
Over 4,000,000 tons of supplies had been delivered in convoy to the U.S.S.R. through 
the North Russian ports, of which over 2,000,000 tons had arrived since the beginning 
of 1944. 

As to the work of our submarines, there was no service which called for more technical 
skill, cooler heads, and steadier nerve than these lonely exploits, 


Light Coastal Forces, in which nine out of every ten officers and men were civilians 
before the War, had had another successful year. The proportion of continuous service 
ratings in Coastal Forces was being increased in order to preserve war-time experience 
for peace. 


We had been building up the British share of the growing might against Japan. 
While great events had been taking place close at home, forces had been steadily massing 
for the Far East, with the great fleet train of supply, accommodation, repair and amenity 
ships which they would require to sustain them. 


The Navy’s air power had continued to grow. In the first few months of 1944, 
carrier strength was considerably increased, and new types of aircraft, British and 
American, came into service. 


A large share of the task of defeating Japan. will fall on the men of the Royal and 
Merchant Navies. They must not be forgotten when war in Europe ends. 


PERSONNEL 


ARCHBISHOP’S VisiT.—The Archbishop of York, Dr. Garbett, returned on 12th 
February from a week-end visit to the Home Fleet. He made part of his journey by 
air. The Archbishop took services on Sunday, 11th February, on board some of the 
ships, and held conferences with naval chaplains. 

TRAINING FoR Crvit Lire.—On 26th January, the Admiralty issued details of the 
arrangements made in the Navy for the training of officers, men and women before 
release from service on demobilization to assist them to fit themselves for return to civil 
life. Conditions in the Navy differ from those in the other Services, partly by reason 
of the isolation of those serving afloat in their respective ships, which rarely permits the 
organization of large classes or regular attendance by individuals, and partly because 
the Navy is likely to be more generally involved in the war against Japan up to its close 
than the bulk of the Army or Air Force. But so far as possible, conditions will be 
equalized for all. Pre-release training will be of three types—current affairs, vocational 
training and educational training. All training is to be carried out in working hours, so 
far as the exigencies of naval service will allow. No man or woman is to be retained in 
the Service after their date for release for the purpose of undergoing a course. 

Paciric FLEET WELFARE.—On 11th April, the First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
reply to a question in Parliament, gave details of recreational plans for men of the Royal 
Navy and members of the W.R.N.S. serving in the Pacific. He said that the Australian 
Commonwealth Naval Board was providing amenities in the main Australian ports, and 
plans provided for cagteens and recreational facilities both at the main R.N. Depot at 
Sydney and ashore in the forward area. Welfare service officers had been appointed to 
all shore bases in both Australia and the forward area, as well as to the staffs of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Flag Officer in Charge of the Fleet Train. The Fleet would 
have an amenities ship (of which he gave details). The amenities planned ashore in 
the forward area would be similar, but on a considerably larger scale. A number of 
amenities were also being provided in other ships of the Fleet Train. It was intended 
to instal brewery plants both in the amenities ship and ashore in the forward area. The 
supply of ice cream plant and soda fountains was also receiving special attention in view 
of the climatic conditions. The citizens of the Dominions were offering a great deal 
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of private entertainment. The Lord Mayor of Sydney was raising a fund to establish a 
recreation centre in the city. He expressed the gratitude of the Board of Admiralty 
for the liberal welcome which was being extended to the officers and men of the Fleet. 


WomeEn’s Royat NAvAL SERVICE 


Roya InsPections.—The Duchess of Kent, Commandant, on 8th February, visited 
two W.R.N.S. training establishments in London. On 8th March, Her Royal Highness 
inspected the W.R.N.S. at Portiand and Weymouth. On 18th April, the Duchess 
inspected the W.R.N.S. at Headquarters, Flag Officer in Charge, London, and on board 
H.M.S. “‘ Chrysanthemum ” and H.M.S. “ President.” 


Promotions.—To be Superintendent W.R.N.S. :— 


Mrs. E. G. Blagrove, Pembroke V, 5th February, 1945. The Marchioness of Chol- 
mondeley, Pembroke III, 9th February, 1945, 


ReEcrvuitTinGc.—After the raising of the age limit on 1st January, the number of 
applications received was so great that on 7th March recruiting was suspended for the 
time being. 

Women’s Royat Inpian Nava. SERVICE.—The Deputy Director of the W.R.I.N.S., 
accompanied by two W.R.I:N.S. Officers, have arrived in this country to study the training 
and administration of the W.R.N.S. 


M.V.A.S. EsTABLISHMENT.—A Royal Netherlands M.V.A.S, Establishment is being 
opened in this country. The first ‘‘ Marvas ”’ who will form the staff of this Establishment, 
have been trained with British Wrens at a W.R.N.S. Training and Drafting Depot. 


MATERIAL 


H.M.S. “ ImpracaBie.”—It was announced on roth March that the aircraft carrier 
“‘ Implacable ’’ was on active service, having been launched on the Clyde some time ago 
by the Queen, with whom was the King. The “‘Implacable”’ is a sister-ship of the 
“ Indefatigable,”’ which had been engaged on important operations in Eastern waters. 
Both vessels were laid down in 1939. One of the first operations of the “‘ Implacable ”’ 
was directed against the German battleship “‘ Admiral von Tirpitz.”” Naval aircraft 
flown from the new carrier located and photographed the German ship in her hiding place 
in Tromsé Fiord, where she was subsequently attacked and sunk by Lancaster bombers 
of the R.A.F. 


M.A.C. Surps.—Details were released on 29th March of the M.A.C. (merchant aircraft 
carrier) ships which took a large part in the war against U-boats in the Atlantic from 1943 
onwards. They were merchant ships fitted with a flight deck and carrying as part of 
their defensive armament naval aircraft, with officers and men to fly and maintain them. 
Only grain ships and oilers could be adapted for the purpose as in other types the flight 
deck would mask hatch openings and preclude the fitting of derricks. The M.A.C. ships 
were a great improvement on the C.A.M. (catapult aircraft merchant) ships which 
preceded them. The latter had only one fighter on a catapult, which could make only 
one flight at sea. The former could provide air escort throughout an Atlantic passage. 


Waksuirs For Russta.—It was announced on 29th March that the British battleship 
“* Royal Sovereign” had been transferred some months earlier @0 the Russian Navy, 
under lease-lend arrangements, and had been renamed “‘ Archangelsk.” The United 
States cruiser ‘‘ Milwaukee’ had also been transferred and renamed ‘“ Murmansk.” 
Other ships which Britain and the U.S.A. had transferred to Russia included destroyers, 
submarines, submarine chasers and minesweepers. 


RESULTs OF MintinG.—The Admiralty announced on 28th February that it was esti- 
mated that not fewer than 1,000 enemy warships, supply ships and coastal craft had been 
sunk or damaged by British mines since the outbreak of war. The actual figure was 
probably much greater than this number. The minelaying campaign had been carried 
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out by minelayers of the Royal Navy, by naval aircraft, some of which operate from 
carriers, and by aircraft of the R.A.F. Operations are planned at the Admiralty and the 
mines are designed, produced and supplied by the Admiralty. It was probable that 
more than 60 per cent. of the reported-enemy casualties were due to mines laid by the 
R.A.F, in enemy waters, and chiefly by aircraft of Bomber Command. Other units of 
the Royal Navy which take part in minelaying operations include submarines, destroyers, 
and coastal force vessels, Ships of the French Navy, Royal Norwegian Navy and Royal 
Netherlands Navy were also taking part. . 


ALLIED Convoys TO RussIA 


In a speech in London on 27th March, the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. A. V+ 
Alexander, said that the convoys to Russia had been one of the great sea operations of 
the war. Under British naval command, and almost entirely British naval escort, 739 
Allied cargo ships had sailed for North Russian ports. In spite of the constant battle 
against air, submarine and surface attacks, and Arctic gales, 677 arrived, the loss working 
out at 8.4 per cent. 


We lost two cruisers, five destroyers, eight escort ships, and an oiler, and suffered 
damage to an escort aircraft carrier and seven destroyers. Ninety-five officers and 1,561 
men of the Royal Navy lost their lives on the Russian convoys route, with many hundreds 
of British and Allied merchant seamen. 


DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 
AUSTRALIA 


CoMMONWEALTH Navat Boarp.—On 16th April, the Admiralty announced that, 
with the approval of the Federal Cabinet of the Commonwealth of Australia, Vice-Admiral 
Sir Louis Hamilton, K.C.B., D.S.O., had been lent to the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia for duty as First Naval Member of the Commonwealth Naval Board in 
succession to Admiral Sir Guy Royle, K.C.B., C.M.G., to date 1st June, 1945. 


H.M.A.S. ” AusTrRaia ” at Luzon.—On 26th January, Mr. Curtin, the Australian 
Prime Minister, announced that the flagship ‘‘ Australia,” flying the broad pennant of 
Commodore Farncomb, and the destroyer ‘‘ Arunta” of the Australian Squadron, 
were damaged by enemy air attacks while operating with American warships and other 
units of the Squadron during the invasion of Luzon, Philippines. The cruiser ‘‘ Shropshire” 
was similarly attacked, but suffered no damage or casualties. In the “ Australia,”’ two 
officers and 25 ratings were killed or died of wounds; one officer and 16 ratings were 
missing, presumed killed ; and one officer and 68 ratings were wounded. The “‘ Arunta’s ” 
casualties were two ratings died of wounds and five others slightly wounded. In spite 
of her damage and casualties, the “ Australia’’ did not withdraw until the operation 
was successfully concluded. 


New GravinGc Docx.—The new graving dock at Sydney was officially opened on 
24th March by the Duke of, Gloucester and was named the ‘‘ Captain Cook Dock” by 
the Duchess of Gloucester. It is one of the largest in the world, with a length of 1,140 
feet on the blocks (1,177 feet over all), a width of 145 feet, and has 48 feet over the sill 
at high water. At the opening, the Duke of Gloucester said it was a bold move for 
Australia, which had no capital ships of her own, to decide to construct a dock for such 
ships, The war with Japan had clearly shown how vital the dock was. 


CANADA 


STRENGTH.—In presenting the estimates for his Department in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa on 4th April, Mr. Angus MacDonald, Minister for Naval Services, said that the 
Canadian naval unit which would take part in the Pacific war would be a good deal more 
than a token force. It would include two cruisers, a number of destroyers and frigates, 
and, if the necessary arrangements for their acquisition could be made, two aircraft 
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carriers manned by Canadians, although their airmen would come from the British 
Fleet Air Arm. 

The fighting ship strength of the Canadian Navy, he added, now stood at 370, an 
increase of 120 during the past year. Also more than 550 patrol and auxiliary vessels 
were now flying the White Ensign, an increase of more than 100 such craft in a year. 
The personnel of the Navy had risen by 15,000 to a total of 95,000, and of these 6,000 
were women. The Navy had almost reached its contemplated full strength, and enlist- 
ments were now limited to the numbers necessary to replace casualties and discharges. 

U-Boat Sunk By H.M.C.S. “ Annan.”—The Admiralty announced on 4th April 
that while on patrol in the North Atlantic recently the Canadian frigate “‘ Annan,” 
Lieutenant-Commander C. P. Balfry, D.S.C., R.C.N.R., had sunk a U-boat with depth 
charges and gunfire. A number of survivors were picked up and made prisoners of war. 

“* TRENTONIAN ” Lost.—The loss was announced in Ottawa on 25th March of the 
Canadian corvette ‘‘ Trentonian,” which was torpedoed and sunk while on escort duty. 
She was commanded by Lieutenant Colin Glassco, R.C.N.V.R. Two R.N. motor launches 
picked up 95 officers and ratings; six lives were lost. 


NEW ZEALAND 


CurEF oF Navat Starr.—It wwas announced at Wellington on roth April that 
Captain G. H. Faulkner, D.S.C., R.N., would succeed Commodore Sir Atwell Lake as 
First Naval Member of the New Zealand Naval Board and Chief of the Naval Staff. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


New Fricate.—It was announced on 12th March that the “ Natal,” a frigate 
which had been presented to the South African Navy by the British Government, had 
been dedicated and commissioned at a shipyard on the North-East Coast of England. 


Loss OF THE “ TREERN.”—It was announced at Alexandria on 16th February that 
the South African minesweeper ‘‘ Treern ’’ had been sunk when she struck a mine during 
operations in the Mediterranean. There was only one survivor out of the crew of 24. 


INDIA 


W.R.I.N.S.—The Royal Indian Navy now has its women’s branch, the Women’s 
Royal Indian Naval Service. The members are all volunteers (there is no conscription 
of women in India), and they remain an integral part of the Women’s Auxiliary Corps, 
which serves all the armed forces. Recruiting is from Europeans and Indians alike, 
in the proportion of about two to one. The uniform resembles that of the W.R.N.S., 
except that the sleeve stripes are gold instead of light blue. 
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His MAjJEsSty THE KING 


The King and Queen visited an Officer Cadet Training Unit in the Aldershot District 
on 22nd March. On oth April they visited No. 1 Mechanical Transport Training Centre, 
Auxiliary Territorial Service. 


The Princess Elizabeth, Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, visited the Guards’ Depot 
on 21st March and inspected recruits of her Regiment. 


The Princess Royal (Controller-Commandant) attended staff conferences of the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service in London on 7th February, 8th March and 4th April, and 
at Northern Command headquarters on 22nd February. She inspected units of the A.T.S. 
in the Northern Command on 27th February and 21st March, in the Eastern Command 
on 5th April, and in the Anti-Aircraft Command on 6th April. On 7th March she 
inspected a passing-out parade at an O.C.T.U. of the A.T.S. in the Home Counties and 
visited the A.T.S. wing of the Staff College. She visited an A.T.S. training centre 
in the Eastern Command on 9th March, and a driving training centre in the Southern 
Command on 3rd April. On the 26th March she inspected the Special Reinforcement 
Unit of the A.T.S. and also a General Duties Unit. 


The King has approved the following appointments :— 


To BE AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE KinG.—Colonel (temporary Brigadier) C, G. Martin, 
V.C., C.B.E., D.S.O. (22nd January, 1945). 


To BE Hon. PHYSICIAN TO THE K1nc.—Colonel K. S. Master, M.C., M.B., Indian 
Medical Service (30th July, 1944).° 


To BE Hon. SuRGEON TO THE KinG.—Colonel W. C. Spackman, M.B., Indian 
Medical Service (31st October, 1944). 


To BE COLONELS COMMANDANT—Of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Major-General 
P. Neame, V.C., C.B., D.S.O. (1st February, 1945); of the 1st Battalion, The Rifle 
Brigade, Lieut.-General Sir Ralph Eastwood, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (14th March, 1945) ; 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, General Sir Frederick Pile, Bt., G.C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C. (30th January, 1945); of The Pioneer Corps, Colonel (temporary Major-General) 
A. L. I. Friend, C.B.E., M.C. (15th March, 1945); of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 
Lieut.-General Sir Edmond Schreiber, K.C.B., D.S.O. (18th April, 1945). 


To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS—of The Hampshire Regiment, General Sir George 
Jeffreys, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., M.P. (23rd January, 1945) ; of The East Lancashire 
Regiment, Colonel H. T. MacMullen, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (6th November, 1944); of 
The Queen’s Bays, R.A.C., Colonel J. J. Kingstone, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C. 
(21st April, 1945). 





Honours AND AWARDS 

Victoria Cross.—The King has approved the award of the Victoria Cross to— 

(a) Captain L. E. Queripel, The Royal Sussex Regiment, 1st Airborne Division— 
for magnificent courage, leadership and devotion to duty at Arnhem on 19th September, 
1944. 

(6) Lieutenant (temporary Captain) J. H. C. Brunt, M.C., The Sherwood Foresters 
(posthumous)—for magnificent courage, leadership and devotion to duty in Italy on 
9th December, 1944. 

(c) Jemadar (acting Subadar) Ram Sarup Singh, 1st Punjab Regiment, Indian 
Army (posthumous)—for superb courage and leadership in Burma on 25th October, 


1944. 
(2) Sepoy Bhandari Ram, 1oth Baluch Regiment, Indian Army—for outstanding 
bravery in Burma on 22nd November, 1944. 
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(e) Rifleman Thaman Gurung, 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles, Indian Army (posthumous) 
—for superb gallantry and self-sacrifice in Italy on roth November, 1944. 

(f) Lance-Corporal H. E. Harden, Royal Army Medical Corps (posthumous)—for 
superb courage and devotion to duty in North-West Europe on 23rd January, 1945. 

(g) Fusilier D. Donnini, The Royal Scots Fusiliers (posthumous)—for superb 
gallantry and self-sacrifice in North-West Europe on 18th January, 1945. 

(hk) Lieutenant G. A. Knowland, The Royal Norfolk Regiment (attached Commandos) 
(posthumous)—for superb gallantry and magnificent leadership in Burma on. 31st 
January, 1945. 

(i) Private J. Stokes, The King’s Shropshire Light Infantry (posthumous)—for 
magnificent courage, devotion to duty and splendid example in Holland on 1st March, 
1945. ; 

George Cross.—The King has approved the award of the George Cross, for most 
conspicuous gallantry in carrying out hazardous work in a very brave manner, to— 

(a) Captain J. R. O. Thompson, Royal Army Medical Corps (posthumous). 

(6) Corporal K. Horsfield, The Manchester Regiment (posthumous). 

The following were included in a list of awards announced on tst February in 
recognition of gallant and distinguished services in North-West Europe :— 

C.B.—Major-Generals (temporary) G. H. A. MacMillan, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., and 
G. P. B. Roberts, D.S.O., M.C., and R. K. Ross, D.S.0., M.C. ; Major-General (acting) 
L. D. Lyne, D.S.0O.; Brigadier (temporary) G. P. Hardy-Roberts, C.B.E. 

The following was included in a list of awards announced in February for gallant 
and distinguished services in the field :-— 4 

C.B.—Major-General W. C. Hartgill, late R.A.M.C. 

The following were included in a list of awards announced on 29th March in 
recognition of gallant and distinguished services in North-West Europe :— 

C.B.—Major-Generals (temporary) A. H. S. Adair, D.S.O., M.C., and C. M. F. White, 
C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General (acting) L. G. Whistler, D.S.O.; Brigadier (temporary) 
M. S. Chilton, C.B.E. 

The following were included in a list of awards announced on roth April in 
recognition of meritorious services :— 

K.B.E.—Major-Generals W. W. Green, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. and M. F. G. White, 
C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 

C.B.—Colonel (temporary Major-General) C. T. Beckett, C.B.E., M.C.; Lieut.- 
Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) A. M. Ramsden, O.B.E., T.D., and H. G. Smith, O.B.E., 
M.C., T.D., and G. C. Wickins, C.B.E., T.D. 

The following award was announced on roth April in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished services in Europe :-—~ 

C.B.—Major-General (temporary) C. H. H. Vulliamy, D.S.O. 

The following award was announced on roth April in recognition of valuable services 
in the interests of British prisoners of war in Germany :— 


K.B.E.—Major General V. M. Fortune, C.B., D.S.O. 


APPOINTMENTS 
The following appointments have been announced, :— 
To be Chief of Staff, Allied Force Headquarters, Mediterranean.—Lieut.-General 
W. D. Morgan, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
To be G.O.C.-in-C., Southern Command.—Lieut.-General S. C. Kirkman, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.C. 
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To be the Prime Minister's special representative with General MacArthur.—Lieut.- 
General (acting) C. H. Gairdner, C.B.E. 


To be G.O.C.-in-C., Anti-Aircraft Command.—Lieut.-General (acting) Sir W. W. 
Green, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


To be.a D.D.M.S., with acting rank of Major-General.—Colonel E. A. Sutton, 
C.B.E., M.C., late R.A.M.C. (26th February, 1945). 


Special appointments in India.—Major-General A. R. Godwin-Austen, C.B., O.B.E., 
M.C. (zoth January, 1945); Major-General R. Richardson, C.B., M.C., Indian Army 
(22nd January, 1945). 

PROMOTIONS 
The following promotions have been announced :— 


Generals.—To be Generals :—Lieut.-Generals Sir A. F. Andrew N. Thorne, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. (2nd January, 1945) and Sir Richard N. O’Connor, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
(17th April, r945). 

Lieut.-Generals.—The following Major-Generals (temporary Lieut.-Generals) to be 
Lieut.-Generals :—Sir Richard L. McCreery, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C. (12th Decem- 
ber, 1944); Sir Miles C. Dempsey, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (2nd January, 1945); Sir 
Montagu G. N. Stopford, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (17th April, 1945, with seniority 
1st September, 1944). 


The following Major-Generals (acting Lieut.-Generals) to be temporary Lieut.- 
Generals :—S. C. Kirkman, C.B., C.B.E., M.C, (20th January, 1945); D. G. Watson, 
C B., C.B.E., M.C. (19th March, 1945). 


The following Major-Generals to be acting Lieut.-Generals : —A. R. Godwin-Austen, 
C.B., O.B.E., M.C, (zoth January, 1945); O. L. Roberts, C.B.E., D.S.O. (12th March, 
1945) ; W. W. Green, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (16th April, 1945). 


The following Colonel (temporary Major-General) to be acting Lieut.-General :— 
C. H. Gairdner, C.B.E. (16th March, 1945). 


Major-Generals.—The following Colonel (temporary Lieut.-General) to be Major- 
General :—S. C. Kirkman, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (26th December, 1944). 


The following Colonels (temporary or acting Major-Generals) to be Major- 
Generals :—R. K. Ross, D.S.O., M.C. (12th December, 1944, with seniority 3rd February, 
1944); C. F. Keightley, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (2nd January, 1945, with seniority 
2ist October, 1944); C. G. G. Nicholson, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (7th January, 1945, with 
seniority 2oth May, 1944); N. A. Coxwell-Rogers, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (8th February, 
1945, with seniority 31st December, 1943); O. L. Roberts, C.B.E., D.S.O., B.A. 
(r7th February, 1945, with seniority 5th June, 1944) ; G. W. Symes, M.C. (18th February, 
1945, with seniority 5th July, 1944) ; C. A. P. Murison, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (21st February, 
1945, with seniority 6th July, 1944). 


The following Colonel to be Major-General :—G. Covell, C.LE., K.H.P., Indian 
Medical Service. ’ 


The following Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major-Generals :— 
C. S. Napier, C.B.E. (30th December, 1944); E. G. W. W. Harrison, C.B.E., M.C. 
(4th December, 1944) ; C. M. F. White, C.B.E., D.S.O. (31st January, 1945) ; A. W. Lee, 
M.C. (roth February, 1945); H. H. Stable, C.LE., Indian Army (3rd July, 1944) ; 
V. J. E. Westropp, C.B.E. (23rd February, 1945); L. O. Lyne, D.S.O. (20th March, 
1945); J. W. N. Haugh (30th March, 1945); F. W. H. Pratt, C.B.E., D,S.O., M.C, 
(4th April, 1945); G. P. Walsh, C.B., D.S.O. (1st January, 1945); R. F. H. Nalder, 
O.B.E. (14th March, 1945). 


The following Lieut.-Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major- 
Generals :—A. W. W. Holworthy, M.C., I.A. (15th June, 1944); J. M. L. Renton, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., The Rifle Brigade (10th February, 1945); G. W. Richards, C.BE., 
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D.S.O., M.C., Royal Armoured Corps (21st February, 1945); D. W. Reid, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., Indian Army (14th February, 1945) ;' A. D. Ward, D.S.O., The King’s 
Regiment (20th April, 1945). 

The following Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
W. R. Revell-Smith, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., A.M. (22nd January, 1945); M. S. Chilton, 
O.B.E. (23rd January, 1945); C. F. Loewen, C.B.E. (24th July, 1944); N. McMicking, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. (6th January, 1945); B. E. C. Dixon, M.C. (9th May, 1944) ; 
H. L. Longden, C.B.E. (1st March, 1945); C. P. W. Perceval, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(rst September, 1944); W. R. Beddington, C.B.E. (26th February, 1945); W. A. 
Dimoline, C.B.E., M.C. (28th February, 1945); C. A. L. Dunphie, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(27th November, 1944). 


The following Lieut.-Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
D. C. Hawthorh, Indian Army (15th March, 1945); S. B. Rawlins, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
R.A. (28th March, 1945). 


The following War Subs. Lieut-Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major- 
Generals :—R. G. Feilden, O.B.E., Coldstream Guards (23rd January, 1945); C. S. 
Sugden, C.B.E. (12th February, 1945); H.C. Stockwell, D.S.O., Royal Welch Fusiliers 
(18th January, 1945); B. C. H. Kimmins, C.B.E., Royal Artillery (1st April, 1945). 


The following to be local Major-Generals :—Colonel W. E. Tyndall, C.B.E., M.C., 
M.B., late R.A.M.C. (20th March, 1945); Colonel J. K. Edwards, D.S.O. M.C. 
(1st April, 1945). 


GENERAL 


Army Estmmates.—Introducing the Army Estimates in token form on 13th Mrach, 
the Secretary of State for War (Sir James Grigg) devoted most of his speech to a summary 
of the achievements of the British Army during the past year. He paid tribute to “ the 
skill of those who planned the major strategy ” and “ the ability, and in some cases the 
genius, of the higher commanders who executed it.” Our Army, said Sir J. Grigg, had 
perfected itself by a long process of rigorous training, it had been equipped as no British 
Army had ever been equipped before, it was fully conscious of and confident in its own 
strength, and it was assured of final victory both in the West and in the East. 


REGIMENTS IN BuRMA.—It was announced by South-East Asia Command in March 
that the XXXIII Corps (Lieut.-General Stopford) in its advance on Mandalay 
included :— 

2nd British Division (Major-General Nicholson).—3rd Carabiniers, R.A.C. ; battalions 
of the Royal Scots, Royal Norfolk Regiment, Lancashire Fusiliers, Royal WelchFusiliers, 
Worcestershire Regiment, Dorsetshire Regiment, Royal Berkshire Regiment, Durham 
Light Infantry, Cameron Highlanders; a regiment of the Reconnaissance Corps; and 
an anti-tank regiment of the Gordon Highlanders. 


19th Indian Division (Major-General Rees).—Battalions of the Worcestershire, 
Welch and Royal Berkshire Regiments; battalions of Rajputana Rifles, Baluch 
Regiment, Frontier Force Rifles, and Gurkha Rifles. 


20th Indian Division (Major-General Gracey).—Battalions of the Devonshire, Border 


and Northamptonshire Regiments; battalions of a Punjab Regiment, Frontier Force 
Regiment, Frontier Force Rifles and Gurkha Rifles. 


Royat NorFotk Reciment.—On 6th March the Norwich City Council conferred 


on The Royal Norfolk Regiment “ the privilege, honour and distinction of marching 
through the city on all ceremonial occasions with bayonets fixed, Colours flying and 


bands playing.” 
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Civit1an CasuALTIES.—Civilian casualties due to enemy air action in the United 
Kingdom during 1945 were :— 


Injured and 
Killed. detained in Total. 

hospital. 
January ... be ~ ae eo 1,629 2,214 
February sigh ie oo oe 1,152 1,635 
March ... ny wes ce ae 1,426 2,218 





The total number of civilian casualties from the outbreak of war up to 2oth April, 
1945, is 146,760, viz., 60,585 killed and 86,175 injured and detained in hospital. 


| The total casualties during the German rocket attacks on southern England were 
2,754 killed and 6,523 seriously injured. 


London was the target of the rockets (V.2s), as it was of the flying bombs. Kent, 
Essex and Hertfordshire received some of those intended for London, The first rocket 
fell at Chiswick on 8th September, 1944; the last at Orpington (Kent) on 27th March, 
1945. The worst “ incidents ” were :— 


At New Cross, in November, when 160 people were killed and 108 seriously 
injured. 

At Stepney, in March ; 134 killed, 49 seriously injured. 

At Farringdon Market in March; 110 killed, 123 seriously injured. 

At Islington, in December ; 68 killed, 99 seriously injured. 


THE CROSSING OF THE RHINE 
THE Story OF A FLAG 


At the end of the last war the Tank Corps was given the honour of leading the 
victorious Allied armies across the Rhine, armoured cars of the 17th Battalion, Tank 
Corps, being the first to cross the Hohenzollern Bridge at Cologne. Colonel Carter, in 
the leading armoured car, flew the Tank Corps colours of brown, red and green, and this 
flag was preserved during the peace years in the Officers’ Mess at the Royal Tank Corps 
at Bovington, together with a similar flag flown by General Sir Hugh Elles from his tank 
at the Battle of Cambrai. 


In this war, the same flag and the same regiment which led the advance across the 
Hohenzollern Bridge in 1918 again led a victorious British army across the Rhine. This 
time, the 4th Battalion, Royal Tank Regiment was entrusted with the honour of seeing 
that the flag accomplished its historic mission a second time. This battalion was 
equipped with Buffaloes for the Rhine crossing, and the Regiment was thus again able 
to be in the lead in spite of having no bridge to cross. 


At 9 p.m. on 23rd March, 1945, in brilliant moonlight, the leading wave of Buffaloes 
of the 4th Battalion, R.T.R., entered the Rhine, carrying infantry of the Black Watch 
and Gordon Highlanders. By another strange coincidence the infantry battalions 
concerned belong to the same brigade of the Highland Division as was supported by the 
4th Battalion, R.T.R., at the Battle of Cambrai in 1917. 


The flag was carried personally by the Commanding Officer, Lieut.-Colonel A. Jolly, 
D.S.O., in the leading Buffalo of the left-hand troop of the left squadron (‘‘ A ”’ Squadron). 
This was the troop leader’s Buffalo, commanded by Lieutenant S. Millership. Other 
members of the crew were Lance-Corporal W. Davies (driver), Trooper W. Marsh 
(gunner) and Trooper J. J. Tyler (wireless operator). At four minutes past nine the 
craft touched down on the enemy bank one mile West of Rees and the flag was unfurled. 
It has now been returned to Bovington, 
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TERRITORIAL ARMY 


Pusiic APPOINTMENT VACANT.—A vacancy for the appointment of Secretary to 
the Territorial Army and Air Force Association of the County of Northumberland will 
occur on 1st October, 1945. 

Officers or ex-officers of any branch of H.M. Military Forces are invited to submit 
their names for consideration. Candidates should not be over 50 years of age on 1st 
October, 1945. The salary will be approximately {900 per annum and will be subject 
to periodical revision. 

Applications, with full details of former service, date of birth, and copies of any 
testimonials which candidates may wish to submit, should be sent to the Secretary, 
Territorial Army and Air Force Association of Northumberland, Hutton Terrace Drill 
Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2, not later than 1st July, 1945. No canvassing is allowed. 


AUSTRALIA 
CoMMAND.—It was announced on 7th March that Australian operations in northern 
New Guinea, New Britain and the Solomons were now under the command of Lieut.- 
General V. A. H. Sturdee. 
Honours.—tThe following were included in a list of awards announced on 8th March 
in recognition of gallant and distinguished services in the South-West Pacific :— 


C.B.—Lieut.-General F. H. Berryman, C.B.E., D.S.O., and Major-General (temporary) 
G. F. Wootten, C.B.E., D.S.O., Australian Military Forces. 


INDIA 


Some interesting information is included in a pamphlet entitled India’s Part in the 
Fifth Year of War which was laid before the Indian Legislature. 


India’s two-million volunteer Army continued to expand during 1943-44. There 
is still a considerable shortage of officers. 

A high intake of recruitment was maintained from classes not recruited before the 
War, in particular from the Madras Presidency, which contributed a large proportion of 
the requirements for labour in the shape of the Indian Pioneer Corps and unskilled 
labourers for provincial civil labour units for service at military works in the India 
Command and oversea theatres. 

During the year the Indian Armoured Corps was at last equipped with the most 
modern armoured fighting vehicles, and the Corps did good work on the Burma front 
and in Italy. Special mention is made of the 7th Cavalry and 45th Cavalry on the 
Burma front, and of Skinner’s Horse, 6th Lancers and Central India Horse in Italy. 


With the close of the fifth year of war, ten divisions had been announced as serving 
in the field—the 4th, 8th and roth in Italy; the 3rd, 5th, 7th, 17th, 20th, 23rd and 
26th on the Burma front. Since then, the 19th Indian Division has also been announced 
as serving in Burma, 

InpDIAN Troops In ITaty.—On 27th February, General Mark Clark, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Allied armies in Italy, paid a tribute to the ‘‘ splendid fighting record ”’ 
of the Indian troops in his command. He said to a party of American correspondents : 
“I have the distinction of having had in my command a trio of great Indian divisions, 
the 4th, 8th, and 1oth, whose fighting record in Italy is a splendid one. No obstacle has 
succeeded in delaying these troops or lowering their high morale and fighting spirit.’’ 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Tue Air CouNcIL 

It was announced on 12th April that the King has approved that Major the Hon. 
Quintin McGarel Hogg, M.P., be appointed Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for Air, in succession to the late Commander Rupert Arnold Brabner, D.S.O., 
DS.C., R.N.V.R. 

It was announced on 18th March that Air Marshal Sir Bertine Sutton, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C., Member of the Air Council for Personnel, would’ relinquish his post at an 
early date on passing to the retired list, and would be succeeded by Air Marshal Sir John 
Slessor, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., Deputy to General Ira C. Eaker, Air Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, and, under General Eaker, in command of all R.A.F.. 
units in the Mediterranean since January, 1944. 


APPOINTMENTS 
The following were announced on the dates stated. To save space, decorations: 
held by the various officers are omitted. 
1st February, 1945 :-— 
Acting Air Marshal W. A. Coryton to be Assistant Air Commander, Eastern Air 


Command, South-East Asia. Air Marshal Coryton is also Air Marshal Commanding 
R.A.F., Bengal and Burma, 

3rd February, 1945 :— 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill is to relinquish his appointment as Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, R.A.F. Transport Command, on reversion to the retired 
list. His successor will be Air Vice-Marshal the Hon. Sir Ralph Cochrane, who will 
assume the acting rank of Air Marshal on taking up the appointment. 

5th February, 1945 :— 

Air Marshal Sir Keith Park has been appointed Air Commander-in-Chief, South-East 
Asia, in place of the late Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory. 


Air Vice-Marshal C. E. H. Medhurst has been appointed Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Middle East Command, in place of Air Marshal Park. He assumed the acting rank 
of Air Marshal on taking up the appointment. 

8th February, 1945 :— 

Air Vice-Marshal G. R. M. Reid to be Air Officer Commanding, West Africa. 

Air Commodore G. Harcourt-Smith to be Senior Air Staff Officer, H.Q., Air Command, 
South-East Asia, and to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. 

Air Commodore C. H. K. Edmonds to be Air Officer in Charge of Administration, 
Flying Training Command, and to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. 

Air Commodore G. H. Ambler to be Senior Air Staff Officer, H.Q., Fighter Command, 
and to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. 

24th February, 1945 :— 

Air Marshal Sir Guy Garrod to be Commander in-Chief of the R.A.F. in the 


Mediterranean and Middle East and Deputy to the Air Commander-in-Chief of the Allied. 
Air Forces in the Mediterranean, in succession to Air Marshal Sir John Slessor. 


12.h March, 1945 :— 
Air Vice-Marshal G. H. Mills to be Air Officer Commanding, Balkan Air Force, im 


succession to Air Vice-Marshal W. Elliot, who has been appointed Assitent Chief’ 
Executive at the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 


Sn ren 
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21st March, 1945 :-— 


Air Commodore F. J. Fogarty to bé Air Officer in Charge of Administration, H.Q., 
Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 


Air Commodore H. T. Lydford to be Air Officer Commanding the British Forces 
at Aden, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 

26th March, 1945 :— 

Air Commodore A. S. G. Lee to be Chief of Field Marshal Alexander’s British Military 
Mission to the Yugoslav Government, with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 

2nd April, 1945 :— 

Air Commodore C. E, N. Guest te be Air Officer Commanding an R.A.F, Transport 
Command Group in India, with the rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 

20th April, 1945 :— 

Air Commodore L. Millington Iles, A.F.C., has been appointed to serve on the British 
Air Commission at Washington as Controller of Technical Services. He has been granted 
the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal. 


PROMOTIONS 
Grant of Acting Rank. 
Air Vice-Marshals as Air Marshals :— 
C..E. H. Medhurst, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., 8th February, 1945. 
Hon. Sir Ralph A. Cochrane, K.B.E., C.B., A.F.C., 15th February, 1945. 
Air Commodores as Air Vice-Marshals :— 
G. Harcourt-Smith, C.B.E., M.V.O., 20th October, 1944. 
G. H. Ambler, C.B.E., A.F.C. (Auxiliary Air Force), 1st February, 1945. 
R. S. Blucke, D.S.O., A.F.C., 12th February, 1945. 
G. H. Mills, D.F.C., 13th February, 1945. 
A. S. G. Lee, M.C., 19th February, 1945. 
F. J. Fogarty, D.F.C., A.F.C., 2nd March, 1945. 
H. T. Lydford, C.B.E., A.F.C., 12th March, 1945. 
C. E. N. Guest, C.B.E., 14th March, 1945. 
Group Captain (Acting Air Commodore) as Air Vice-Marshal :— 
J. R. Whitley, D.S.O., A.F.C., 12th February, 1945. 
Group Captain as Air Vice-Marshal :— 
H. A. Constantine, C.B.E., D.S.O., 16th January, 1945. 


Promotion. 
TECHNICAL BrancH.—Air Commodore G. Coombe to Air Vice-Marshal, 14th January, 


1945- 
Honours AND AWARDS 


The Victoria Cross 


It was announced on 23rd March that the King had approved the award of the Victoria 
Cross in recognition of most conspicuous bravery to— 
Acting Squadron Leader Robert Anthony Maurice Palmer, D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., 
No. 109 Squadron (missing). 
This officer was always selected to take part in special operations against vital 
targets. 
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On 23rd December, 1944, he led a formation of Lancasters to attack the marshalling 
yards at Cologne in daylight. He had the task of marking the target, and his formation 
had been ordered to bomb as soon as the bombs had gone from his, the leading aircraft. 
Some minutes before the target was reached, his aircraft came under heavy anti-aircraft 
fire, two engines were set on fire and there were flames and smoke in the nose and in the 
bomb bay. Enemy fighters now attacked in force, but Squadron Leader Palmer would 
not take avoiding action: he knew that if he diverged the least bit from his course, he 
would be unable to utilize the special equipment to the best advantage. He was 
determined to complete the run and provide an accurate and easily seen aiming-point 
for the other bombers. With his engines developing unequal power, an immense effort 
was needed to keep the damaged aircraft on a straight course. Nevertheless, he made a 
perfect approach and his bombs hit the target. 


His aircraft was last seen spiralling to earth in flames. Such was the strength of 
the opposition that more than half of his formation failed to return, Squadron Leader 
Palmer was an outstanding pilot. He displayed conspicuous bravery. His record of 
prolonged and heroic endeavour is beyond praise. 


It was anounced on 20th February that the King had approved the award of the 
Victoria Cross in recognition of most conspicuous bravery to— 


Flight Sergeant George Thompson, R.A.F.V.R., No. 9 Squadron, Bomber 
Command (deceased). 
This airman was the wireless operator in a Lancaster aircraft which attacked the 

Dortmund-Ems Canal in daylight on 1st January, 1945. The bombs had just been released 
when a heavy shell hit the aircraft in front of the mid-upper turret. Fire broke out and 
dense smoke filled the fuselage. The nose of the aircraft was then hit and an inrush of 
air, clearing the smoke, revealed a scene of utter devastation. Most of the perspex 
screen of the nose compartment had been shot away; gaping holes had been torn in the 
canopy above the pilot’s head, the inter-communication wiring was severed, and there 
was a large hole in the floor of the aircraft ; one engine was on fire. 


Flight Sergeant Thompson saw that the gunner was unconscious in the blazing 
mid-upper turret. He went down the ftselage into the fire and the exploding ammunition 
and pulled the gunner from his turret, then, edging his way round the hole in the floor, 
carried him away from the flames. With his bare hands, he extinguished the gunner’s 
burning clothing. He himself sustained serious burns on his face, hands and legs. He 
then noticed that the rear gun turret was also on fire. Despite his own severe injuries 
he worked his way to the rear of the fuselage where, with great difficulty, he extricated 
the helpless gunner and carried him clear, Again, he used his bare hands to beat out 
flames on a comrade’s clothing. 


Flight Sergeant Thompson, by now almost exhausted, made the perilous journey 
back through the burning fuselage, clinging to the sides with his burnt hands to get across 
the hole in the floor to report the fate of the crew to the captain. Such was his condition 
that his captain failed to recognize him, He was given such attention as was possible 
until a crash-landing was made some forty minutes later. Three weeks later he died 
from his injuries. 

George Cross 
(See Canada.) 
Distinguished Service Order 


On 23rd January, it was announced that the King had approved the award of a 
Second Bar to the D.S.O. to— 
Group Captain D. E. Gillam, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., R.A.F.O. 


THe Arr ESTIMATES 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary of State for Air, introduced the Air Estimates in 
token form in the House of Commons on 6th March. 
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He said that the story of the air war in the past year was the story of the R.A.F. 
and the U.S. Army Air Force working in the closest partnership and harmony for the 
destruction of the common enemy. Their tasks were complementary. 


The extent of their mastery was illustrated by the reduction in the casualties incurred 
by squadrons of Bomber Command. In 1942 the bomber squadrons lost 4.1 per cent. 
of the aircraft despatched. In 1943 they lost 3.7 per cent. In 1944 the figure fell to 
1.7 per cent., and for the first two months of 1945 it had been as low as 1.1 per cent., 
although an increasing number of operations had been carried out by day. 

Air superiority had not been achieved without hard fighting and heavy casualties. 
Between 1st April and 30th September, 1944, Bomber Command alone suffered more than 
10,000 casualties—killed, missing and wounded. 

On the other hand, well planned bombing and hard fighting in the air had so reduced 
the strength of the German Air Force that our casualty rate had fallen far below what it 
was prudent to anticipate two years ago. 

Now that the needs of the Army for men were greater than the needs of the Air Force, 
it had been decided that several thousands should be transferred to the Army from the 
Royal Navy and R.A-F. 

Preparations were being made to transfer squadrons and supporting units to the 
Far East to finish off-the war against Japan. The Air Ministry was working closely with 
other departments to improve the welfare and amenities of men and women serving in 
that theatre. 

The pattern of the air offensive in Europe had been reflected in the swamps and 
jungles of Burma, and had led to the clearance of the Burma Road, with the great strategic 
consequence of increasing the flow of supplies to China. 

Air supremacy had enabled us both to starve the enemy’s troops and to nourish 
and sustain our own. As many as three divisions had been at one time maintained 
solely by air transport. Many of the troops that captured Meiktila, 75 miles South of 
Mandalay, were carried there and all were being nourished there by aircraft of Transport 
Command. 

The German flying-bomb campaign, temporarily abandoned about six weeks before, 
had begun again. So far as could be seen, the new bombs were much the same in 
performance as the old, but had a rather longer range. 

Meantime, we were also under fire by V.2. No practical means of abating these 
attacks had been neglected by the R.A.F., but the launching site of a V.2 was a small, 
level, concrete structure, hard to identify. Any space of ground, hard or artificially 
hardened, 23-feet by 23-feet, would serve as a launching site for the rocket. By attacks 
on storage sites, supply routes, motor transport parks, and lines of communication we 
were reducing the scale of attack far below what the Germans hoped to achieve: but 
the only way to silence this-form of long-range artillery was the physical occupation of 
the sites from which the weapons were fired. 

D Day for the Armies of Libération was 6th June last year, but for the R.A.F. the 
campaign had started long before. The weight of our invasion would have been much 
reduced if the U-boats had been sinking even a fraction of the number of Allied ships 
they were sinking in 1943. During the first four critical days from D Day, Coastal 
Command made 38 sightings of U-boats, resulting in several destructive attacks. These 
successes, won in unison with the Royal Navy, were decisive; a blow was inflicted on 
the enemy from which he never recovered. It was fatal to his prospects of holding what 
he chose to call the fortress of Europe. 

The enemy hoped for great things from his motor gunboats and motor torpedo 
boats, but hardly one of them put to sea without being spotted and attacked from the 

air. Coastal Command was also carrying on a ustained and deadly campaign against 
the enemy’s shipping. 
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Accepting a defensive role, and sacrificing their bomber force, the Germans made 
a tremendous effort to build up the biggest fighter force the world had éver seen. Had 
they been left undisturbed, they would have increased their fighter production from 
1,000 a month, at which it stood in mid-1943, to 2,500 or 3,000 a month by the end of 
1944. The great series of attacks against this production in February 1944—one of 
the decisive stages of the whole war—laid the foundation of the air mastery which the 
Allies enjoyed on D Day. 


The R.A.F, also delivered two of the largest airborne formations ever taken into 
battle. In the first, British and American airborne forces formed the spearhead of the 
Normandy landing. The second operation succeeded later in forcing the Maas and the 
Waal. One of the Transport Command groups had also successfuly evacuated by air 
from the Continent over 55,000 casualties since D Day. 


” 


The sinking of the “ Tirpitz’’ was accomplished by British crews aiming with a 
British bomb-sight of extraordinary complexity, ingenuity and accuracy a 12,000-lb. 
bomb of British design and manufacture from a British ‘‘ Lancaster ’’—the only aircraft 
in the world to-day which could carry that bomb. 


Another activity was the task of supplying arms to the resurgent peoples of Europe. 
The task was exacting and dangerous. Frequently pilots had to land their ajrcraft in 
occupied territory to bring out leading members of the underground movement. 


Several young W.A.A.F. officers were dropped by parachute at night. In one case, 
after parachuting into France to act as a courier, a W.A.A.F. officer took charge of a 
large Maquis group after the capture of her commanding officer, reorganized it, and 
contributed greatly to the success of many supply-dropping operations. 


Aircraft operating from this country dropped more than 160,600 parachute containers 
of arms and explosives, and 3,700 packages of specialized equipment. At least 15,000 
tons of supplies were dropped from Great Britain alone. 


The strategic bomber offensive, however, remained the principal role of the British 
and American Bomber Commands. In 1941, when the Cabinet determined to launch 
this tremendous offensive, those responsible calculated they could hit Germany fifty 
times harder than in 1941. They estimated that they could increase Bomber Command’s 
bomb-lift ten times, and this they had more than done. For four years the Allied Air 
Force was the only force from the West carrying the war to Germany. 


Had not the Luftwaffe been out-fought in the air, hammered on its airfields, and 
smashed in its factories there could have been no invasion of Normandy last year. Every 
port in Southern England before D Day was packed with shipping for the invasion—a 
bomb aimer’s paradise—yet not a bomb fell. 


During the fifth year of war—from September, 1943, to August, 1944—Bomber 
Command dropped a greater weight of bombs on Germany than in the four previous 
years put together. Even the fifth year’s total had already been greatly surpassed in 
the six months which had elapsed of the sixth year of war. 


The destruction of the synthetic oil plants at Zeitz, Politz, Brux and Leuna by 
Bomber Command would rank among the great feats of British arms in this war. 


Arr Ministry OFFICERS Lost IN AIR LINER 


In the House of Commons on 28th March, the Prime Minister announced with deep 
regret that Commander R. A. Brabner, Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for Air, who was travelling by air to Canada, had been reported missing. With him were 
Air Marshal Sir Peter Drummond, Air Member for Training on the Air Council; Sir 
John Abraham, Deputy Under-Secretary of State; Mr. H. A. Jones, Director of Public 
Relations ; Mr, E. Twentyman, a senior official of the Ministry of Food ; Mr, E. Robinson, 
Private Secretary to Commander Brabner ; and Squadron Leader E, G. Plum, Personal 
Assistant to Sir Peter Drummond. Mr. Churchill added that Commander Brabner was 
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to have represented the Government at the ceremonies attending the formal termination 
of the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan in the Dominion. 


The Air Ministry announcement of the accident stated that the aircraft, a Liberator 
of Transport Command, left England for the Azores on the night of 26th March. It 
was last heard of at 6 o’clock next morning when it sent a routine message to the Azores. 
The weather for the flight was favourable. Air/sea rescue searches were promptly made 
from the Azores and reinforced by Coastal Command. A warship also took part in the 
search under Admiralty directions. Wreckage was reported near the aircraft’s intended 
track, but no trace of survivors was found. 


The missing aircraft was the Liberator “ Commando,” in which Mr. Churchill and 
other war leaders had flown. It was piloted by Wing Commander W. H. Biddell, O.B.E., 
D.F.C. 

PERSONNEL 


R.A.F. CoLLEGE JUBILEE.—On 5th February, the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, celebrated 
its silver jubilee. It was inaugurated by Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Trenchard, 
then Chief of the Air Staff, on 5th February, 1920, with a course of 52 cadets. The 
permanent College was not begun until 1929, and was formally opened on 11th October, 
1934. Inthe present war, up to January, honours and awards to Cranwell cadets included 
one V.C., three George Crosses, one appointment to the Order of the Bath, 77 appointments 
to the Order of the British Empire, 55 D.S.O.’s, 92 D.F.C.’s and two M.C.’s. The number 
of cadets killed or missing was 307. 

Prtots For GLIDERS.—On 29th January, the Air Ministry announced that under 
a new arrangement (which did not foreshadow the disbandment of the Glider Pilot 
Regiment) R.A.F. pilots were to take part in airborne operations as glider pilots. The 
turning ‘of powered aircraft pilots into glider pilots had its own problems, but the keenness 
among all concerned, both Army and R.A.F., had achieved in a few weeks a conversion 
which might have taken months. The new glider pilots are trained sufficiently in ground 
fighting to be an asset and not a liability to airborne forces. 

SCHOLARSHIP SCHEME.—The sons and daughters of officers, airmen and airwomen 
who have fallen on active service, or have served in the R.A.F. or W.A.A.F. in the present 
war, are eligible for scholarships providing advanced training in a university through 
a scheme promoted by the generosity of the R.A.F. Technical Training Command. The 
sum of {29,367 has been subscribed by headquarters and stations in this command, of 
which Air Marshal Sir Arthur Barratt, K.C.B., C.M.G., MC., is the Air Officer Commariding- 
in-Chief. The scholarships are valued at {500 each, and are payable at the rate of {100 
per annum for five years. They will be named after the R.A.F. groups or stations 
contributing, and will be known as Technical Training Command Scholarships. The 
Grants Committee of the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund will be responsible for awards, and 
details may "be obtained from the Head Offices of the Fund at their temporary address, 
14, Eaton Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Arr NAVIGATION Boox.—The standard R.A.F. book on air navigation has been made 
available to the public, and may be obtained from the Stationery Office (“‘ Air Navigation,”’ 
Volume I, price 7s. 6d.). It covers the elementary training syllabus for pilots and 
navigators and embraces all recognised means of navigation. 


BALLOON COMMAND DISBANDED 


It was announced on 6th February that owing to the greatly reduced need of British 
areas for defence against air attack the R.A.F. Balloon Command was to be disbanded. 
A nucleus of balloons, equipment and staffs would be retained in this country, and 
balloon detachments would continue to serve overseas, but the remainder of the officers, 
airmen and members of the W.A.A.F. would be remustered. When war began, the 
Command flew some 600 balloons, a number which was increased to 2,400. On 15th 
February, the King sent a message conveying his wishes for success to the members of 
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the Command in the new tasks they might be called upon to perform after their 
disbandment, and congratulating them on the work they had done. 


AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH STATION 


On 28th February, Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of Aircraft Production, announced 
in the House of Commons that the Government had decided to construct a new research 
and development centre for our future civil and military aircraft production. It will 
be in the vicinity of Bedford. Complete construction will take many years, but a 
beginning will be made as soon as possible. In the meanwhile, the work will continue 
in the Royal Aircraft Establishment. 


DOMINIONS 
COMMONWEALTH AIR TRAINING PLAN ENDS 


On the occasion of the termination of the Commonwealth Air Training Plan on 31st 
March, messages were sent by the Prime Minister to Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, Canadian 
Prime Minister ; by the Secretary of State for Air to Colonel Colin Gibson, Minister of 
National Defence for Air ; and by the Chief of the Air Staff to Air Marshal Robert Leckie, 
Chief of the Air Staff, Canada. Mr. Churchill, in his message, said ‘“‘ This master plan 
has done much to speed us along the road to victory. In Canada alone, trained aircrews, 
of whom more than half were Canadians, have been turned out at an average rate of 
25,000 a year over the last five years. Moreover, the quality of the training has been 
outstanding and has shown itself triumphantly in the superiority which we have gained 
over the enemy in every type of air combat. In witnessing, as we now do, the consum- 
mation of a fine achievement, it is fitting that we should recall the training which has 
been carried out with equal success, though necessarily not on so big a scale, in Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa gnd Southern Rhodesia, and of course the advanced training 
which has been carried out in this country for all parts of the British Commonwealth. All 
alike have done magnificently.” 


Format Ciosinc.—The Air Training Plan was formally closed at a ceremony on 
29th March (Maundy Thursday) at the Uplands Training School, near Ottawa. The 
Governor-General, the Earl of Athlone, presented wings to 50 graduates, from stations 
in all parts of the country and representing several of the United Nations. He referred 
to the shadow cast over the proceedings by the disappearance in mid-Atlantic of the 
British representatives who were to have been present to give Canada the praise and 
thanks of the United Kingdom. 

AUSTRALIA 

Honours AND AWARDS.—Up to the end of January, some 3,000 honours and awards 
had been won since 1939 by Australians serving at home or abroad with Australian or 
R.A.F. squadrons overseas. Awards won by Australian personnel serving outside the 
South-West Pacific area totalled 2,102, and 626 were won by Australian personnel in 
home areas. These awards included three V.C.’s, 52 D.S.O.’s, two bars to the D.S.O., 
eight C.G.M.’s (flying), 1,311 D.F.C.’s, 84 Bars to the D.F.C., 353 D.F.M.’s, two bars to. 
the D.F.M., and 10 George Medals. Military awards won included five M.C.’s and three 
M.M.’s. Seventeen U.S. awards had been won by Australians, 13 of them in the South-West 
Pacific area. Two Soviet Medals, two Polish Crosses of Valour, and one Belgian Croix 
de Guerre had also been gained by Australians. 


STANHOPE GOLD MEDAL.—It was announced on 14th March that the Stanhope 
Gold Medal for the bravest deed of the year had been awarded by the Court of the Royal 
Humane Society to Group Captain James Alexander, R.A.A.F., for saving the lives of 
two R.A.F. men who were trapped in a heavy gale on a seaplane in Plymouth Sound. 
Group Captain Alexander dived into the sea fully clothed and saved the lives of both, 
a flight sergeant and a sergeant. 


TRAINING PLAN CrEws.—Reviewing Australia’s contribution to the Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan on its conclusion, Mr. Drakeford, Minister for Air, stated at Canberra 
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on 30th March that Australia had provided 35,000 members of air crews, of whom 6,000 
had been killed, over 2,000 reported missing, and 100 taken prisoner. 


CANADA 


GEORGE Cross.—It was announced on 14th March that the King had approved the 
award of the George Cross (posthumous) to Flying Officer Roderick Borden Gray, R.C.A.F., 
for gallantry in assisting, although himself wounded, to save life from the wreck of a 
Wellington aircraft which was shot down into the sea by a U-boat in the Atlantic one 
night in August, 1944. 

OvERSEA CoMMAND.—Air Marshal L. S. Breadner, who had been Air Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, R.C.A.F. Oversea, since 1943, retired on 1st April, and was 
succeeded by Air Marshal G. O. Johnson, formerly Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, 
Eastern Air Command, Halifax, N.S. Air Marshal Breadner was received at Buckingham 
Palace by the King on 6th April. Air Commodore C. R. Slemon, formerly Senior Air 
Staff Officer of the Canadian Bomber Group in Great Britain, has been appointed Deputy 
A.O.C.-in-C., R.C.A.F. Oversea, in succession to Air Vice-Marshal N. R. Anderson, who 
has returned to Canada for reasons of health. 

Arr PoLice For GERMANY.—On 5th April, when introducing air estimates of nearly 
454,000,000 dollars to provide supply for the next five months, Colonel Gibson, Minister 
for Air, said that in addition to operating with the R.A.F. against the Japanese in the 
Pacific, the R.C.A.F. would be represented by a squadron in the air police force that 
would be required for the occupation of Germany. 





INDIA 


Roya TitLe.—The King has approved that in future the designation of ‘‘ Royal ”* 
shall be prefixed to the title of the Indian Air Force, which will henceforth be known as 
the Royal Indian Air Force. 

EGYPT 

During a visit of King Farouk on 7th February to the Royal Egyptian Air Force, 
His Majesty was presented by the R.A.F. with an aeroplane as a birthday gift. The 
presentation was made by Air Marshal Sir Keith Park, before relinquishing the post of 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Middle East Command. He thanked the~Egyptian 
Force for the assistance it had given to the R.A.F. during the war. He said they were 
proud of their younger brother, who had made long strides in recent years, thanks to the 
personal interest of the King. In accepting the gift, King Farouk expressed the hope 
that Sir Keith Park would come back to Egypt, and that his next stay would be much 
longer. The gift is a twin-engined Avro “‘ Anson ”’ aircraft, with a speed of 180 miles 
an hour. 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


From Tunisia to Normandy. By Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (Hutchinson and Co., Ltd.) 153s. 


This latest volume of General Rowan-Robinson’s war history is well up to the high 
standard of its predecessors. The period covered is from November, 1942, to mid-June, 
1944. The narrative of events is consistently lucid and readable, while the author’s 
comments are always worthy of notice. In addition to the history proper, three chapters 
are included which discuss tactics, our post-war Army and several other subjects. These 
add to the interest of a book which can safely be recommended. 


Income Tax for H.M. Forces. By Captain G. B. Burr. (Jordan and Sons, Ltd.) 2s, 


This new edition of a useful little book has been brought up to date and now includes 
a chapter dealing with points which arise on demobilization. The subject-matter is set 
out in simple form ; technical terms are clearly explained; and the pamphlet may be 
recommended to all members of the Services interested in Income Tax problems. 


NAVAL 


The Naval Heritage. By David Mathew. (Collins.) . 12s. 6d. 


This book is the product of wide reading and an origina] mind ; it is no mere text- 
book of Naval History, but what it purports to be from its title—an attempt to trace the 
growth of the naval tradition amongst both officers and men in relation to the govern- 
ments they served, the ships they lived in, and the life that they found ashore. The 
aim is ambitious, for tradition is an intangible and elusive quality not always to be 
anatomized with complete success. Inevitably, therefore, Bishop Mathew’s book, like 
the curate’s egg, is good in parts, or, it would be more accurate to say, better in some 
parts than in others, for the prevailing impression left upon the palate is certainly of 
good flavour rather than otherwise. 


The author’s chief difficulty was to strike an adequate balance, and in this he has 
not. been altogether successful. Naturally, certain great figures seem to him to have 
influenced naval tradition more than others—often it is simply a question of the amount 
of material to work on—and, equally naturally, the former are given more attention 
than the latter. Thus Howe, St. Vincent, and Nelson, of whose characters as formative 
inftuences in the great naval’tradition Bishop Mathew has much that is suggestive and 
brilliant to say, receive full treatment, and the whole background of the naval wars in 
which they fought is deftly sketched in. Of the Admirals of the Seven Years’ War, 
however, he has less to say, and evidently feels them to be, on the whole, less significant 
figures for his purpose. Consequently their actions are described in less detail, and the 
background to the war, with its doctrine of close blockade and its employment of troops 
in containing operations on the French coast, so brilliantly conceived, though so ineptly 
carried out, is given scant attention. 


All this is very well up to a point. The author may legitimately argue that his 
theme is the naval tradition, that the strategical background of the Seven Years’ War 
has been more than adequately dealt with by Sir Julian Corbett, and that he must 
develop fully where he feels the significance to lie. Nevertheless, the development of 
historical background more fully at one place than at another inevitably lends a somewhat 
lop-sided quality to the book, and a little impairs its unity, until we come to the last 
quarter of the XVIIIth Century ; from this point a sustained energy and continuity are 
attained which carry us to the end in the middle of the Second German War. The 
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account of the changes during the XIXth Century is admirable, and the little that is said 
of the two German wars is so brilliantly suggestive that one hopes the author will one day, 
when materials become available, give us something at full length on the subject. 

Bishop Mathew writes with an easy, cultivated, albeit somewhat mannered, style. 
Sometimes he is prone to seek for an effect too far. Thus, writing of Rodney’s 
acquaintance with Paris, ‘‘ There he saw the elements of that integrated social pyramid 
which his generation would in time regard with easy scepticism.” Is one any the wiser ? 
Such straining after effect is not frequent, but when it comes, it irritates. 

To summarise: This is in general an admirable book on a most difficult subject. 
A certain lack of balance in the construction that prevents its attaining its full force 
until the second half is reached, and leaving the first half somewhat episodical in 
character, is its only fault, and it may well be argued that this is inherent in the theme. 
It is agreeably written, and full of telling and significant quotation. Every naval 
historian will be grateful for its appearance. 


AIR 


R.A.F. Middle East. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 1s. 9d. 

This attractive pamphlet is the official story of air operations in the Middle East 
from February, 1942, to January, 1943. It was prepared for the Air Ministry by the 
Ministry of Information and has been written for popular consumption. An especial 
feature of the book is the wealth of excellent photographic illustrations. 

Aeroplane Production Year Book and Manual (II). Edited by M. M. Williamson, 
F,R.S.A., and Group Captain G. W. Williamson, O.B.E., M.C. (Paul Elek, 
Ltd.) 40s. 

Like its predecessor which was published a year ago, this book provides a mass of 
information on aircraft production methods. Only a minute fraction of the text has 
been reprinted from the previous volume, and a still smaller percentage of the illustra- 
tions, which are numerous and excellent. The Table of Contents is very full and is 
supplemented by a good Index. In an introductory note the Editors state that this 
second (and last) war-time volume deals mainly with heavy bombers and the transition 
to civil aircraft; the next volume will deal almost entirely with the development of 
civil aviation and civil aircraft. 

The Aircraft Servicing Manual. By T. G. Preston and G. W. Williamson. (Paul 
Elek, Ltd.) ros. 

This book is a useful guide to the maintenance or servicing of aircraft, both military 
and civil, with the main emphasis on civil aircraft. The illustrations and diagrams are 
humerous and good. 

















ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


GENERAL 


‘THE EIGHTEENTH QUARTER. By Philip P. Graves. 8vo. (Hutchinson.) 9s. 6d. 
Tue Tipe Turns. By Strategicus. 8vo. (Faber, 1944.) 10s, 6d. 


Estatz AGENT, AUCTIONEER, SURVEYOR AND VALUER. By Lt.-Colonel John Stevenson. 
8vo. (Robert Ross & Co., Ltd.) 2s. 6d. Presented. 


BULLETIN OF INTERNATIONAL News. (Copies to date.) 
MartTIAL InprIA. By F. Yeats-Brown. 8vo. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 8s. 6d. 
IncoME Tax FOR His Majesty’s Forces. By Captain G. B. Burr. (Jordan.) 2s. 


LirE Bioop. (Pamphlet of the Official Account of the Transfusion Services. H.M. 
Stationery Office.) 6d. Presented. 


GERMANY AND Europe, By F. Darmstaedter. 8vo. (Methuen, 1945.) 12s. 6d. 
PAKISTAN. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 8vo. (Quality Press, 1944.) 2s. 6d. 
WatTcHWoRDs. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 8vo. (Skeffington, 1944.) 12s. 6d. 
ENGLIsH SociaL History. By G.M. Trevelyan. 8vo. (Longman, 1944.) 21s. 

THE Russian ART OF War. By Professor K. Bazilevich. (Soviet War News.) 1s. 
Puitrp Howert. A Memoir by his Wife. 8vo. (Allen & Unwin, 1942.) 

Grey STEEL. By H.C. Armstrong. 8vo. (Methuen, 1945.) 9s. 6d. 

THe ANATOMY OF CouRAGE. By Lord Moran. 8vo. (Constable, 1945.) 8s. 6d. 
(GERMANY’S THREE ReEicus. By Edmond Vermeil. 8vo. (Dakers, 1944.) 18s. 


EDUCATION FOR THE Livinc. By Air Vice-Marshal H. K. Thorold. Pamphlet. 
(Gale & Polden.) Presented. 


JAPAN. AND THE JAPANESE. (Pamphlet by the Infantry Journal.) Presented. 


RIBBONS AND Mepats. By Captain H. Taprell Dorling, R.N. 8vo. (George Philip 
& Son, Ltd., 1944.), 8s. 6d. 
Japan Ficuts ror Asia. By John Goette. 8vo. (MacDonald, 1945.) tos: 6d. 


BRiTAIN’s. CONQUEST OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. (Pamphlet by Burke Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 1945.) 2s. 6d. 


THE PRIMER OF THE COMING WoRLD. By Leopold Schwarzchild. 8vo. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 1945.) 10s. 6d. 


THe Worrp at War, 1939-1944. (Pamphlet by the Infantry Journal.) Presented. 


Soncs. By Major G. Jellicoe. (Army History and Tradition through Current Affairs, 
No. 2.) Presented. 


GuIDE To CoomassiE. By King of Wimnebah. (Pamphlet by James Wyld, cr. 1882.) 
Presented. 

JOTTINGS EN ROUTE TO CooMASSsIE. By An Officer. (Mitchell, 1874.) Presented. 

SkETCH Map oF ZuLtu Lanp AnD Nata. (Stanford, 1879.) Presented. 


NAVAL 
Russian War, 1855. Baltic. (Navy Records Society, Vol. LXX XIV.) Presented. 
THE NAVAL HERITAGE, By David Mathew. 8vo. (Collins, 1944.) 12s. 6d. Presented. 


AmERIcA’s Navy IN WoriLD War II. By Gilbert Caut. (Pamphlet by the Infantry 
Journal.) Presented. 
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MILITARY 


THE SoLpIER Looks AHEAD. By Captain ‘‘X.” 8vo. (Routledge.) 6s. 

BritisH SoLpIERS. By Captain S. H. F. Johnston. 8vo. (Collins.) 4s. 6d. Presented 
by the Author. 

NOTES DICTATED BY COLONEL BULLER (afterwards Sir Redvers Buller, V.C.) at a 
RECONNAISSANCE ON THE ENEMY POSITIONS ON THE EVE OF THE BATTLE OF 
TEL-EL-KEBIR, SEPTEMBER, 1882. (Notes taken by Lieut. Sir George Arthur, 
2nd Life Guards, attached XIXth Hussars, and acting Orderly Officer to General 
Wilkinson, commanding the Indian Cavalry Brigade.) Presented. 

From TUuNISIA TO NORMANDY. By Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson. 8vo. 
(Hutchinson.) 7s. 6d. 

SERVICE WITH THE ARMY. By Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan. 8vo. (Hutchinson.) 
7s. 6d. 

SUPERIORITY OF FiRE. By Major C. H. B. Pridham. 8vo. (Hutchinson, 1945.) 
10s. 6d. Presented by the Author. 

BATTLEFIELDS OF Britain. By C. V. Wedgwood. 8vo. (Collins, 1944.) 4s. 6d. 

ARNHEM LiFrt. (The Diary of a Glider Pilot.) 8vo. (Pilot Press, 1945.) 5s. 

Wuy SInGAPoRE Fett. By Lieut.-General H. Gordon Bennett. 8vo. (Angus & 
Robertson.) 12s. 

BEHIND THE Front Line. By Lieut.-General Ponomarenko and others. 8vo. 
(Hutchinson.) 10s. 6d. 

Lonc RANGE DESERT Group. By W. B. Kennedy Shaw. 8vo. (Collins, 1945.) 12s. 6d. 

THE INFANTRY OF THE East AFRICA COMMAND, 1890-1944. (Pamphlet by East Africa 
Standard, Nairobi, 1944.) 3s. Presented. 

Tue Nicerta REGIMENT. (Pamphlet by the Ministry of Information, 1945.) Presented. 

TRIBES OF THE NIGERIAN MILITARY Forces. (Pamphlet by the Ministry of Information, 
1945.) Presented. 

HisToRY OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S REGIMENT (IST AND 2ND BATTALIONS), 
1881-1923. By Brigadier-General C. D. Bruce. (Medici Society.) Presented. 
HISTORY OF THE I5TH (IMPERIAL SERVICE) CAVALRY BriGaDE. (Pamphlet by His 

Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1920.) Presented. 

A RECORD oF A GREAT EVENT. THE WEST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT AT YORK, 
JUNE 21ST, 1944. (Illustrated brochure.) Presented. 

STANDING ORDERS OF COMMAND Depot, HEATON PARK, MANCHESTER, 1918. Presented. 

“THE First SPORTSMAN’s GAZETTE,” Vol. I, No. 1. (The Journal of the 23rd (First 
Sportsman’s) Battalion, The Royal Fusiliers, December 22nd, 1914.) Presented. 

“ THe CoMMAND GazettE,” Vols. I, II, III, IV. (The Journal of the Command Depot, 
Heaton Park, Manchester, 1916-17.) Presented. 

Les CAVALIERS DE LA GRANDE GUERRE. By Edmond Lajoux. | Presented. 


AIR 


TARGET GERMANY. (The U.S. Army Air Force’s Official Story of the VIIIth Bomber 
Command's First Year over Europe. British Edition.) (His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office.) 1s. 6d. Presented. 

THEY FLEw THROUGH SAND. By Squadron Leader G. W. Houghton. 8vo. (Jarrolds.) 
6s. Presented. 

Tue JuncLte Hixer. A Royal Air Force Welfare Publication. Ceylon, 1942. (Ceylon 
Observer Press, Colombo.) Rs. 1. Presented. 
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UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, OR How To ACQUIRE BuRMESE. (Air Headquarters, 
India.) Presented. 


Arr NavicaTion. Vol. I. Air Ministry Publication, 1944. (His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office.) 7s. 6d. 


THE GREATEST PEOPLE IN THE WoRLD. By Flying Officer ‘‘X.”’ 8vo. (Cape, 1945.) 
2s. Presented. 


THE AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION MANuAL. By C. H. Gibbs-Smith, Royal Observer Corps. 
8vo. (British Aviation Publications—Newnes, 1945.) 7s. 6d. Presented by the 
Author. 


AEROPLANE PRODUCTION YEAR Book AND Manual (II). Edited by M. M. Williamson 
and Group Captain G. W. Williamson. 8vo. (Paul Elek, Ltd., 1945.) 40s. 
Presented. 


AIRCRAFT SERVICING MANUAL. By C. F. Preston and G. W. Williamson. 8vo. (Paul 
Elek, Ltd.) ros. 6d. Presented. 


Survivat. A MANUAL FOR CREWS AND OTHERS FORCED Down oN Lanp, SEA, JUNGLE 
or Arctic. (Pamphlet by the Infaniry Journal.) Presented. 


R.A.F. Mrippie East. (Pamphlet by His Majesty’s Stationery Office.) 1s. od. 
Presented. 


Wincs oF Destiny. By the Rt. Hon. the Marquess of Londonderry, P.C. 8vo. 
(Macmillan, 1943.) 12s. 6d. Presented by the Author. 


History OF THE Arr Ministry. By C. G. Grey. 8vo. (Allen & Unwin, 1940.) 10s. 6d. 


HISTORIES AND RECORDS OF THE HOME GUARD 


An official request has been circulated for copies of histories and records compiled 
by the various units of the Home Guard to be sent to the Library of the Institution. 


In order that full information may be available in years to come about the 
constitution and achievements of that Force, it is hoped that all Units will respond to 
this request. 


The Council have pleasure in acknowledging histories or records received up to 
the date of issue of this JouRNAL from the following :— 


No. 2 Company, 7th Battalion, Somerset Home Guard. 

11th Sussex (39th G.P.O.) Battalion, Home Guard. 

2oth Sussex (Hailsham) Battalion, Home Guard. 

13th Essex (35th G.P.O.) Battalion, Home Guard. 

31st/32nd Warwickshire (Birmingham) Battalions (Birmingham City Transport), 
Home Guard. 

7th (Long Ashton) Battalion, Somerset Home Guard. 

“C”’ Company, 14th (Moorside) Battalion, Devon Home Guard. 

1o1st Dumbartonshire (H.G.) Rocket A.A. Battery, R.A. 

5th Battalion Caernarvonshire Home Guard. 

203rd (10znd East Lancs. H.G.) Rocket A.A. Battery, R.A. 

42nd County of Lancaster Battalion, Home Guard. 

London Taxi Column, Home Guard. 

196th (102nd Essex H.G.) Rocket A.A. Battery, R.A. 

58th Surrey Battalion, Home Guard. 

The Bridgwater Company, Home Guard. 

71st (Hants. and Isle of Wight) Home Guard, H.A.A. Battery, R.A. 

No. 7 Denflint Battalion, Home Guard. 

Zone III, Ayrshire Home Guard. 

1st Ayrshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

2nd Ayrshire Battalion, Home Guard. 
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3rd Ayrshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

4th Ayrshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

5th Ayrshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

6th Ayrshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

7th Ayrshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

8th Ayrshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

South Carrick Company, Ayrshire Home Guard. 

2oth (Sevenoaks) Battalion, Kent Home Guard. 

10o2nd Devon Home Guard Rocket A.A. Battery, R.A. 
7ist Lancs. Home Guard H. A.A. Battery, R.A. 

4th Battalion Scottish Border, Home Guard. 

51st Kent Battalion, Home Guard. 

13th Staffordshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

49th County of Lancaster Home Guard Battalion. 

2nd Lanarkshire Battalion, Home Guard. 

7th City of Glasgow (L.M.S. Railway) Battalion, Home Guard. 
No. 1 Battalion (Denbighshire), Home Guard. 

8th Battalion, Wiltshire Home Guard. 

1o1st Lei. Home Guard Rocket A.A. Battery, R.A. 
46th W. R. (Doncaster) Battalion, Home Guard. 

4th Worcestershire (Evesham) Battalion, Home Guard. 
““Y ” Sector, London District Home Guard. e 
3rd City of Glasgow Battalion, Home Guard. 


We Atso SERvED.—-The Story of the Home Guard in Cambridgeshire and the Isle of 
Ely, 1940-1943. 




















ONE HUNDRED-AND-FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING 
On TUESDAY, 6TH MARCH, 1945, AT 3 P.M. 


GENERAL SIR WALTER KIRKE, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
(Chairman of the Council), presiding. 





THE SECRETARY (Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N.) read the notice convening 


the meeting published in The Times on Thursday, 15th February, 1945. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1944 
The Council have the honour to present their Annual Report for 1944. 


ROYAL VISIT 


H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O., President of the Royal United Service Institution, visited the 
Institution on 29th March. 

He was received by General Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, G.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Chairman of the Council; Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., Vice-Chairman ; Vice- 
Admiral Sir Geoffrey Blake, K.C.B., D.S.O.:, representing the Naval Members 
of the Council; and Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N., Secretary and Chief 
Executive Officer. . 

Lord Kindersley, G.B.E., as President of the National Savings Committee, 
was also present. 

His Royal Highness went round “ The Soldier in History ’’ Exhibition 
which, at the request of the National Savings Committee, the Council agreed 
should be held in the Royal United Service Museum during the “ Salute the 
Soldier ’’ week, 25th March to 1st April inclusive, and signed the visitors’ book. 


COUNCIL 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., 
was elected a Vice-President of the Institution in the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Admiral Sir George Hope, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Edward Ellington, G.C.B., C.M.G,, 
C.B.E., was elected a Vice-President on the expiration of the term of office 
of Marshal of the Royal Air Force The Viscount Trenchard, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., 
D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D. 

Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O., was re-elected for 
a further term of office as Vice-President. 


ELECTED MEMBERS 


Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Loyd, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., was elected 
a Member of the Council in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Arthur Smith, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Algernon Willis, K.C.B., D.S.O., was elected a Naval 
Member of the Council in the vacancy caused by Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Chatfield becoming a Vice-President. 

Air Marshal Sir Norman H. Bottomley, K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
was elected a Royal Air Force Member of the Council in the vacancy caused 
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by Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Edward Ellington becoming a Vice- 
President. 

Captain W. W. Davis, D.S.O., R.N., was elected a Naval Member of the 
Council in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Admiral the Hon. Sir 
R. A. R. Ernle-Erle-Drax, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

The following Members, having completed three years’ service, retire, but 
offer themselves for re-election, for which they are eligible. 


REGULAR ARMY 


General Sir Ronald Adam, Bart., K.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 
General Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
General Sir Frederick Pile, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 

General Sir Thomas Riddell-Webster, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS 


Captain H. P. K. Oram, R.N., Director of Tactical and Staff Duties, was 
appointed Admiralty Representative on the Council in succession to Commodore 
E. G. N. Rushbrooke, C.B.E., D.S.C., R.N., Director of Naval Intelligence. 


Ex-OFFIcIo MEMBERS 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, Bart., K.T., G.C.B., D.S.O., 
accepted the invitation of the Council to become an ex-officio Member of the 
Council on taking up the appointment of First Sea Lord and Chief of the 
Naval Staff. 

Rear-Admiral J. W. Durnford accepted service as an ex-officio Member 
of the Council on taking up the appointment of Director of the Royal Naval 
Staff College ; and has, in turn, been succeeded by Captain C. T. Addis, R.N. 

Major-General Sir James Drew, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., succeeded 
Major-General Lord Bridgeman, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., as an ex-officio Member 
on taking up the appointment of Director-General of the Territorial Army. 


STAFF 


Captain E. Altham, C.B., R.N., having terminated his war appointment 
on the Naval Staff at the Admiralty, has resumed that of Secretary, Chief 
Executive Officer and Editor. 

The Council regret to have to report that, after seventeen years of valuable 
service as Librarian of the Institution, Colonel E. L. Hughes, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
has had to resign owing to ill health. 

Captain D. H. St. J. O’Connor, late 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon 
Guards, was appointed temporary Librarian as from 13th November, 1944. 

Many old Members will regret to know that the death occurred on gth June, 
1944, of Mr. G. W. Hook, who was a Squadron Quarter-Master Sergeant, 
4th Dragoon Guards, and an Attendant of the R.U.S.Museum since 
15th January, 1908. He was Senior Attendant from March, 1928, until he 
was awarded a pension on 3rd July, 1937. He was also, for many years, 
Clerk to The Cavalry Journal. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The total number of Members on the roll at the end of 1944 was 5,220 as 
compared with 5,322 in 1943. During the past year 128 Members joined 
the Institution as compared with 169 in 1943. There were 57 withdrawals 
as compared with 65 in 1943; 38 Life Members and 97 Annual Members 
died ; 38 Members were struck off for being two years in arrear with their 
subscription. 
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The details of Members ene are as follows :— 


Regular Army 64 
Royal Navy 14 
Home Guard ott ; 12 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 9 
Royal Air Force ... ; ght 5 
Indian Army ia 5 
Air Training Corps 4 
Royal Marines... 3 
Territorial Army ... 3 
Army Cadet Force 3 
Dominion Forces .. 2 
Royal Naval Reserve I 
Royal Indian Navy 0 I 
Auxiliary Territorial Service I 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force I 

128 


This gives a net decrease of 102 as compared with 63 in 1943. As the 
loss of some of the Life Members does not affect the financial aspect, the 
financial loss on the year is 68. 


FINANCE 


During the year endeavour has been made to revive as far as possible 
the full activities of the Institution and this is reflected in the increase of 
the total Receipts and total Expenditure. 

There was an excess of expenditure over income for 1944 amounting to 
£304 14s. 3d. as compared with a surplus of income over expenditure in 1943 
of £552 17s. 2d. 

ReEcEIPTS.—The following is a comparison of receipts under the principal 
headings :— 


1944 1943 
- . ee 

Annual Subscriptions yon + 4,999 4 4 5,105 16 o 
Life Subscriptions _... a. a 182 15 0 
Museum and Special Exhibition ... 1,317 5 3* 662 7 3* 
Journal Sales ... i ne eee Co, o 1,076 5 4 
Journal Advertisements $a a, on 395 8 o 


* The takings in 1943 were for admission to the Special Exhibition 
in the Lecture Theatre only ; those for 1944 include admission 
to the Museum since 3rd April. 


The falling off in Annual Subscriptions has been due to the fact that the 
number of new Members has not made up for the losses, including those due 
to war casualties. 

The re-opening of the Museum since April has produced a most satisfactory 
increase on the takings from the small Exhibition in the Theatre during 
previous war years. 

The further- increase in revenue from the advertisement pages of 
the Journal is satisfactory. 

EXPENDITURE.—The Staff of officers has been brought up to normal 
strength, which accounts for the figure for salaries approaching that for 
pre-war, but the clerical staff is not yet at full strength. 


I 
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The number of Attendants and Cleaners is still below requirements, but 
the wages for these employees have been increased to bring them into line 
with those paid in government offices. 

Apart from the above, the heaviest item of expenditure is the cost of 
printing the Journal, which, in spite of the reduction in size due to paper 
control, has steadily increased owing to printer’s charges. The Journal is, 
however, their chief benefit from the Institution for the greater proportion 
of Members in present circumstances. 

Non-recurring expenditure was that connected with maintaining the 
Library in North Wales and in transporting the books back to the Institution. 
This, it will be noted, amounted to £666 14s. 1d——more than double the 
deficit on the year. 


JOURNAL 


The Institution is indebted to the lecturers, contributors of articles and 
reviews, and correspondents, who continue to do so much to maintain the 
interest and value of the Journal to all the Services, despite the restrictions 
imposed by war conditions. 

The Journal Committee would welcome more articles from serving officers. 
The Editor is authorized to submit those which seem suitable for publication 
to the Service Departments for the necessary approval. 

It has been largely due to the efforts of the official Representatives of 
those Departments and to the Commandants and Director of the Staff Colleges 
that the standard and number of lectures have been so well maintained. 


LIBRARY 


The Library was brought back from North Wales in December, and is 
now fully re-established and the lending library in operation in the Institution. 

The task of unpacking the very large number of books and replacing them 
in the shelves was a heavy one, but the work was much expedited by the 
voluntary help given by Mr. T. Hitch, Acting District Commissioner, City of 
Westminster Boy Scouts Association, to whom the thanks of the Council 
have been conveyed. The Institution’s staff was also assisted by three senior 
Boy Scouts, who were having their last free time before being called up. 

Sixty-five volumes were added to the Library during the year. 


MUSEUM 


At the request of the National Savings Committee a Special Exhibition 
depicting “The Soldier in History” was arranged in the Museum for their 
“Salute the. Soldier ’’ week. Over 42,000 visitors were admitted free. 

Subsequently that part of the Banqueting Hall in which the Exhibition 
was showing, the central aisle of the crypt with the permanent dioramas, and 
the Lecture Theatre with the “Services in the Present War” exhibits were 
kept open ; the general public being charged as usual for admission, members 
of H.M. and the Allied Forces being admitted free. 

Since that date—3rd April, 66,895 visitors passed the turnstile to the 
end of 1944. Of these 41,412 were members of H.M. and Allied forces, and 
413 were schools, etc., admitted free. This makes well over a hundred thousand 
since the Museum was re-opened in March of this year. A high percentage of 
visitors have been officers and men of the U.S. Army, who displayed particular 
interest in the historical relics and associations to be found in the Museum. 

These figures emphasise the great value of the Museum as a means of 
making the history and achievements of the Services more widely known, 
and therefore the importance of acquiring new and up to date exhibits. To 
this end the Museum Committee are engaged in a comprehensive review of 
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all the catalogued exhibits with the object of disposing of those which can 
best be spared in order to make room for such new acquisitions. Relics which 
are considered to be of more limited interest, except to the Regiments with 
which they may have been connected, will be offered first to Regimental 
Museums. This will also apply to any duplicate: headdresses, uniforms, 
weapons, etc. 

Members on active service are particularly requested to bear in mind 
that it is desired to secure small but particularly interesting relics of the 
present war, especially those associated with the principal personalities on 
both sides. 

The following have been some of the more important additions to the 
Museum during the year :— 

Model of H.M.S. “ Iron Duke”; scale models of landing craft as used 
in the present war, and of British, American and German tanks; Japanese 
relics of the present war in the Far East ; articles of clothing and equipment 
worm by British airborne troops; a selection of modern infantry weapons ; 
scale models of the latest British, American, German and Japanese aircraft ; 
specimens of bombs now being used by the R.A.F. 


TRANSFER OF CROOKSHANK COLLECTION OF MILITARY PRINTS 


At the request of the Secretary of State for War, as the original trustee, 
the Crookshank Collection of Military Prints has been transferred to the 
Trustees of the British Museum, who now hold it on behalf of the nation. 

Arrangements have been made for sections of the Collection to be lent 
to the Institution from time to time for special exhibitions or other appropriate 
events. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


This is our 114th Anniversary, but it is a much more interesting Anniversary 
than usual because it is also the Jubilee of our occupation of these premises. We 
have been fifty years in this building practically to-day, and I think it might interest 
you to know how we got here. 

In 1871 our establishment was on part of a site which is now occupied by the 
War Office and we had received four months’ notice to quit. The Counciland members 
of the R.U.S.I. have always considered themselves to be in advance of military 
thought and the Council on that occasion were no exception because they forestalled 
the tactics which have been so successful on the Eastern Front by converting them- 
selves into a hedgehog position which they held against all comers for twenty years. 

Eventually, however, the situation became somewhat critical and our President 
—the Duke of Cambridge, with the support of the Ministerial Heads of the Services, 
represented the case to Queen Victoria. She was very sympathetic and, to use 
Her own words, she was :— 

“ graciously pleased to grant the use of the Banqueting Hall as a mark of 
Her Majesty’s appreciation of the usefulness of the Institution in connection 
with the Naval and Military Services.” 

At that date, of course, the Royal Air Force could not be included, but my 
predecessor, Lord Chatfield, arranged during his tenure of office that that omission 
should be rectified officially and the Royal Air Force are now on equal terms here 
with the other two Services. 

That Royal Grant provided a magnificent setting and permanent home for 
our priceless Museum, but it made no provision for a library, lecture theatre, or 
for any of the administrative offices. Fortunately the Council was able to obtain 
a long lease of the Crown lands next door to the Banqueting Hall. A subscription 
list was opened and, headed by Queen Victoria, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the three Royal Dukes, it is not surprising that there was no difficulty in 
taising the {23,000 required to pay for the new building. 

The Institution in its new premises was formally opened in February, 1895, 
by the Prince of Wales, so that they were ready for the Anniversary Meeting in 
in that year which, according to our Bye-laws, is held on the first Tuesday in March. 
So it is that we are sitting here just fifty years later. 


ADDRESS OF THANKS TO H.M. THE KING 


It is by the grace of our Royal Patron—His Majesty the King, that we still 
enjoy the use of the Banqueting Hall and the public can see in this most appropriate 
setting the treasures associated with some of the greatest achievements in British 
history and mementoes of famous commanders collected for more than a hundred 
years. I suggest, therefore, that the occasion is particularly appropriate for us to 
express our gratitude to His Majesty for this continued mark of His favour and 
patronage. If this meeting agrees I will arrange that a suitable message to that 
effect shall be submitted to His Majesty. May I have your wishes on that point ? 
(Agreed.) 

Now I will turn to domestic matters. As you know, one of our most distinguished 
Members, Admiral Sir William Goodenough, died recently. He was on the Council 
for ten years and he was Chairman of the Council in 1935, and from 1937 onwards 
he was Chairman of the Museum and General Purposes Committee. A message of 
sympathy was sent to Lady Goodenough. 


I am sorry to say that to-day we have had news that Admiral Sir Reginald 
Tupper has also passed away. He was one of our. Vice-Presidents and a Member 
of the Council for many years. He was Chairman of the Council from 1923 to 1925, 
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and had been Chairman of the Journal and Library Committee for a long time. 
He also served on the Finance Committee. I am sure that the Members of the 
Institution, like the Council, would wish to send their sympathy to Lady Tupper. 
(Hear, hear.) 


In August last, we lost in the death of Mr. Clayton our most loyal and enterprising 
Advertising Manager. He had done very good service for eight years in developing 
the advertising side of the Journal which is a useful source of income to us. 


Turning to the Annual Report, I think it shows a-clear record of our activities 
during the past year, I am afraid that the War has taken heavy toll of our members, 
and of course we are not getting the usual intake we would expect in peacetime 
because a large proportion of potential members are serving overseas and directly 
concerned with the active side of the War. The Council are, however, taking 
steps to bring to the notice of officers’ messes in H.M. ships and Army commands 
and in R.A.F. messes, the advantages of belonging to the Institution. This last 
month has brought in a slight addition which we hope will continue. Members 
can help by bringing to the notice of their friends the advantages of the Institution, 
not forgetting members of the Home Guard and of the Women’s Services, who are 
now eligible. 


We have had a very successful and full lecture session, and we have received 
some very valuable papers from the lecturers which will gain wide publicity through 
the pages of our Journal. We do not get very good attendances in war-time, but 
the Journal provides a very large audience. 


You will be glad to know that the Council, greatly daring, decided to bring 
the Library back and, thanks to the efforts of our temporary Librarian—Captain 
O’Connor and the Library clerk—Holland, the books were got back into position 
in record time and the lending library is now functioning. We were greatly helped 
by Mr. Hitch who, entirely in his own time, voluntarily came here and did a tre- 
mendous amount of work with some of his boy scouts. He is acting District Com- 
missioner of the City of Westminster Boy Scouts and he certainly did his good deed 
in our Library. The Council have sent him their warm thanks. 


With regard to the Museum, as you know, the main part of the Hall was opened 
in response to a request by Lord Kindersley in order to start off the London War 
Savings Week. It was such a success that the Council decided to keep it open and it 
has continued to be extremely popular. Very large numbers of our American Allies 
have paid us the compliment of coming to see it. When I arrived here at half past 
nine this morning they were waiting outside for the doors to open at ten o’clock. 
In the eleven months since the Museum has been re-opened it has been visited by 
over 78,270 persons of whom 49,000 belonged to the Allied Forces, so that we can 
say, I think, that the Museum is doing very valuable work in educating other 
countries in the history of the British Army, Navy and Air Forces. 


I have dealt with the subjects which arise on the first two pages of the Report 
and will now ask Colonel Abel Smith—Chairman of the Finance Committee, to deal 
with the financial part of the Report. 


COLONEL B. ABEL SMITH; The Accounts are presented in the usual form which 
is quite easy to understand, Our receipts have gone up during the year by some 
£600 owing to the takings for admission to the Museum. Nobody in uniform pays 
to enter and the amount we have received only comes from civilians. Not 
unexpectedly, our expenditure has also gone up quite considerably. This is partly 
due to increased wages which everybody has to face, and partly due to some of our 
staff coming back on full time ; also there has been a very large increase in the 
expense of producing the Journal. On the other hand, during the present year we 
shall save some £660 on the expenses of the Library, which we have now got back. 
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It is never satisfactory for a Chairman of a Finance Committee to report a 
deficit : we have a deficit this year of £304; but I would like to tell you how this 
Institution has fared during the War. During the past six years we have only 
had a deficit in two years—1941 of {200, and last year £304 ; all the other years we 
have had surpluses, and during the War we have had a total surplus of {2,172. 
I think we can consider that exceedingly satisfactory, and although we know that 
to get this place going properly again we shall have to spend a considerable amount 
of money, I think the Institution is in a strong position to meet any special 
expenditure. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I should like to add that the deficit in the first and fifth years 
was due to moving the Library out of London and moving it back again. Are 
there any questions on Finance? (No questions). The Library? (No questions). 
The Museum? (No questions). Then I will move: 

“That the Report and Accounts as circulated, be taken as read and 
adopted.” 

CoLONEL ABEL SmiTH: I have pleasure in seconding that. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 
RE-ELECTION OF AUDITORS 


CoMMANDER W. B. RowBoTHaM, R.N.: I beg to propose: 
“That Messrs. Barton, Mayhew & Company be re-elected Auditors for 

the ensuing year.” 

LIEUTENANT E. H. Guy, late the Lancashire Fusiliers: I have pleasure in 
seconding that. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

VACANCIES ON THE COUNCIL 

THE CHAIRMAN: There are certain vacancies on the Council. We are only 
nominating to fill one of the two naval vacancies at present. The names proposed 
are as follows : 

Roya Navy (2 vacancies) 


Admiral Sir Charles Little, G.C.B., G.B.E., K.C.B. 


REGULAR ARMY (4 vacancies) 


General Sir Robert Adam, Bart., K.C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E.A. 
General Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
General Sir Frederick Pile, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
General Sir Thomas Riddell-Webster, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


These officers were elected unanimously. 

TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1944 

THE SECRETARY: The subject of the Competition was ‘‘ The present war has 
emphasized the interdependence of the three Services on each other. Discuss how 
the lessons learnt to date can best be applied so that unity of purpose and effort 
can be maintained after the War.” 

The first prize of Thirty guineas has been awarded to Colonel J. H. Whalley- 
Kelly, The South Lancashire Regiment. He won this prize in 3541, and he is 
present here to-day. 

The Chairman handed the prize to Colonel Whalley-Kelly amidst applause. 

THE SECRETARY: The second piize has been awarded to Major-General H. 
Rowan-Robinson, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., who won the Gold Medal and First Prize 
in 1927; he was awarded Second Prize in 1929; and he tied with Commander 
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Bennett, R.N., for First Prize last year (1943). I regret to report that he has found 
it impossible to get here this afternoon. 


Two essays were Honourably Mentioned, one written by General Sir Brodie 
Haig, K.C.B., M.C., and the other by Lieut-Colonel W. B. R. Neave-Hill, The East 
Yorkshire Regiment. 


THE CHAIRMAN: That brings us to the third resolution. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE RETIRING CHAIRMAN 
AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR ROBERT BROOKE-POPHAM: I have to move: 
“ That the thanks of the Institution be accorded to the retiring Chairman.” 


One knows that when one sees a chairman taking the chair at meetings of the 
Council or at meetings like this, it represents only a small part of the duties he 
carries out. The Institution does owe a real debt of gratitude to Sir Walter Kirke 
for all the work he has done for us during the past year, quite apart from taking the 
chair at formal meetings. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LorD CHATFIELD: I should like to second that motion 
most heartily. We have been extremely lucky to have had General Sir Walter 
Kirke as our Chairman for a year. He is typical of the old Service men who, having 
left active service, are busily employed in a thousand things yet can find time to 
come here and preside over the interests of this important Institution. It is typical 
of the feeling that we all have for the Institution and its value that our Council 
should be composed of such a remarkable galaxy of talent, composed of men of the 
old brigade and men serving in the Departments of. State at great pressure who 
come here in such large numbers every time we have a periodical meeting, to help 
us in our decisions. As long as that goes on and we have Chairmen like Sir Walter 
Kirke, it does not matter whether he is a sailor, an airman or a soldier he will fit the 
bill and we shall always give him our strongest support, as we have tried to give 
Sir Walter in the last year. 


The resolution was carried with applause, 


THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much for proposing this resolution. Those 
who have experience of the Council of the R.U.S.I. will appreciate how much the 
Chairman relies on the other members of the Council and still more on the permanent 
staff. The War has fallen very heavily on most people and our permanent staff 
has been no exception. I would like to express first my deep gratitude to our 
Secretary, Captain Altham (Applause), for the help he has given me. It is true 
to say that he really carries the whole burden of this Institution on his shoulders, 
and I personally owe him more than I can express, in fact we all do. He has been 
most ably assisted by Captain Parker and our Chief Clerk—Miss Bickell, who are 
responsible for so much of the day to day work. 


I should like to say a word of thanks also to our two remaining attendants— 
Goodenough and Bailey, who in addition to their normal duties as attendants have 
had to help with the cleaning and heavier manual work. Lastly we owe a great 
deal to the Pensioners from Chelsea Hospital who, with the permission of Sir Clive 
Liddell, come down daily to patrol the Museum. Apart from doing the job very 
well I think their old-world soldierly appearance adds to the prestige of the 
Institution very considerably. I am sure the American soldiers who come here 
have a tremendous opinion of them. 

The Institution is weathering the War very satisfactorily, and it is not too 
optimistic to hope that in a year’s time my successor will be presiding over an 
Anniversary meeting in a more peaceful atmosphere, so far as the War in Europe is 
concerned, ‘ 


The meeting is now closed. 














DIARY OF THE WAR, 1945 


1st January.—In the Ardennes the U.S. Third Army made progress between 


Bastogne and St. Hubert. Echternacht was reported to be in American 
hands. The Germans made small counter-attacks against the U.S. Seventh 
Army along the Palatinate border. 

R.A.F. bombers breached the Dortmund-Ems canal, and made low- 
level attacks upon railway tunnels in western Germany. U.S. heavy bombers 
attacked railway bridges and yards in the Coblenz area, and military and 
industrial targets elsewhere in North-West Germany. 

German aircraft made a large-scale attack upon Allied airfields in Belgium 
and Holland, doing considerable damage. The total number of German 
fighters destroyed was estimated at 364. 

Russian forces in Czechoslovakia continued to advance towards Lucenec. 
In Budapest they increased their hold on the city. 


In Athens E.L.A.S. representatives conferred with Lieut.-General Scobie 
without result. 

South-East Asia Command announced the occupation by Indian troops of 
Rathidaung on the Mayu river (Arakan). 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked Tokyo. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives at Vohwinkel, Dortmund, 
Hanover and Hanau. 


2nd January.—In the Ardennes the Germans were found to have withdrawn slightly 


on the northern flank of their salient. On the southern flank the U.S. Third 
Army made progress in the area St. Hubert-Bastogne—Wiltz (Luxembourg). 
On the Lorraine front (Palatinate border) the Germans gained ground, and 
they also attacked in the Saar sector. 

U.S. heavy bombers in great strength attacked German tank and troop 
concentrations in Germany behind the Belgian and the Saar fronts. 

Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, Naval Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force, was killed in an aircraft accident whilst on his way to 
a conference in Belgium. 

Russian forces made progress both in the eastern and western quarters 
of Budapest. German counter-movements South-East of Komarno resulted 
in heavy fighting. ; . 

In Burma troops of the Fourteenth Army were announced to have 
captured the Kabo weir, controlling the water supply to the Shwebo plain. 

At night the R.A.F. in great strength bombed many objectives at 
Nuremberg and Ludwigshafen, and also Berlin. 


3rd January.—In the Ardennes, fighting continued in the Bastogne-St. Hubert 








area. The U.S. First Army launched a fresh attack against the northern 
flank of the German salient. German attacks gained ground in the Saar 
valley and on the Palatinate border. 


The R.A.F. bombed oil-plants at Castrop-Rauxel, and at Hansa near 
Dortmund. 


AI 
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The Russians continued to advance in Czechoslovakia and proceeded 
with the reduction of Budapest. South-East of Komarno the German attacks 
secured a footing on the southern bank of the Danube. 

General Plastiras completed the formation of the Greek Government to 
serve under the Regent. Fighting continued in Athens. 

Turkey decided to break off diplomatic relations with Japan. 

South-East Asia Command announced that the Fourteenth Army had 
occupied the railhead town of Yeu. Troops of the XV Indian Corps occupied 
Akyab on this day. The Chinese were reported to have captured Wanting, 
the frontier town on the Burma Road. 

On this and the previous day U.S. carrier-borne aircraft attacked Formosa 
where it was estimated that 89 Japanese vessels and 197 aircraft were 
destroyed or damaged. Later, U.S. bombers swept southward down the 
China coast, accomplishing much destruction. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked Nanking and industrial targets in Kyushu 


(Japan). 


4th January.—In Belgium the Allies extended the front of attack against the 


northern flank of the German salient. North of Bastogne enemy counter- 
attacks slowed up the northward advance of the U.S. Third Army. 


The fighting in Budapest continued. No more progress was made by 
the German counter-offensive in the Komarno region. 
British troops were still fighting in Athens against E.L.A.S, forces. 


British carrier-borne aircraft attacked an oil-refinery at Pangkalan 
Brandan on the North-East coast of Sumatra. Much damage was done and 
a number of Japanese aircraft were destroyed without loss. 


U.S. forces captured Paluan on Mindoro island (Philippines). 
At night R.A.F. Mosquitos attacked Berlin. 


5th January.—The Allies developed their attack against the northern flank of the 


German salient in Belgium, British troops making progress in the region 
Marche-Hotton. On the southern side the German counter-attacks had 
some effect North-East and South-East of Bastogne. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked German railway centres from Cologne 
to Karlsruhe and eastward from the Siegfried defences to Frankfurt. The 
R.A.F. attacked the railway yards at Ludwigshafen. 

German positions in the Royan area, at the mouth of the Gironde, were 
bombed by the R.A.F. 

It was announced that Mr. Winston Churchill had returned from a short 
visit to the Western Front. 

The Russians made headway in Budapest. To the North-West German 
attacks were held. 

The U.S.S.R. recognized the Lublin Government of Poland. 

In the Adriatic sector of the Italian front Canadian troops of the Eighth 
Army reached San Alberto, North-East of Ravenna. 

Fighting in Athens and in the Pireus ceased with the withdsawal of the 
E.L.A.S. forces. 
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At night the R.A.F. in great strength bombed objectives at Hanover in 

two raids. Mosquitos attacked Berlin. 
6th January.—In Belgium the Allies opened a new attack against the northern 

flank of the German salient South of Stavelot and cut the Laroche-St. Vith 
road. At the western end the enemy recaptured Bure. German advances 
across the Rhine began to threaten Strasbourg from the North and the South. 

R.A.F. bombers attacked a large concentration of German troops near 
Houffalize within the salient. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked road and rail bridges at Cologne and Bonn 
and railway yards at Cologne, Coblenz, and Ludwigshafen. 

The Russians made further progress in Budepest and checked German 
attacks North-West of the city. 

At night the R.A.F. in great strength bombed Hanau and other objectives 
in western Germany. 

7th January.—In Belgium the attacks of the U.S. Third Army made progress 

North-West of Bastogne. Limited advances were made by British and 
American forces on the northern flank of the German salient. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway centres in the areas of Bremen 
and Stuttgart, and at Hanau, Bielefeld, Paderborn and Cologne. 

North-West of Budapest Russian forces evacuated the town of Esztergom 
under German pressure. 

In the Adriatic sector of the Italian front the Eighth Army reached the 
southern edge of Lake Commachio, beyond Ravenna. 

British troops were engaged on the road to Thebes by the E.L.A.S. 
forces which had withdrawn from Athens. 

In Burma Indian troops of the Fourteenth Army entered Shwebo. 


At night the R.A.F. made two attacks on Munich and also bombed 
Hanover, Nuremberg and Hanau. 


8th January.—In Belgium the Allies made progress on the northern flank of the 
German salient from Marche to the vicinity of Vielsalm. On the southern 
flank the U.S. Third Army pushed forward North-West of Bastogne. North 
of Strasbourg the German advance was checked. 

U.S. heavy bombers made many attacks upon German communications 
close behind the Belgian and Saar fronts. 

R.A.F. Coastal Command attacked enemy shipping in Lyse Fjord, 
Norway. 

The Russians continued to make progress in Budapest, checking German 
attacks North and North-West of.the city. They pressed their advance 
on the northern bank of the Danube towards Komarno. 

Allied bombers from Italy attacked targets at Linz and on the main 
railway lines to Munich and northern Germany. 

In Greece a British armoured column received a welcome on entering 
Thebes. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked Formosa, inflicting great loss on Japanese 
shipping and aircraft. 
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gth January.—The Germans were judged to be withdrawing from the Ardennes 

salient, where the Allies continued to advance from North and South. South 
of Wissembourg a German attack was broken up, but the enemy pushed 
forward from the Colmar region (southern Alsace) towards Strasbourg. 

Coastal Command R.A.F. made a successful attack upon German 
shipping off the coast of Norway. 

Coastal forces of the Royal Norwegian Navy attacked a German convoy 
in Norwegian waters. 

Russian operations in and around Budapest made good progress. 

In Greece British troops continued to clear Attica and part of southern 
Beetia against feeble resistance. Peace negotiations continued. 

U.S. forces began to land in Luzon (Philippines) from the Gulf of 
Lingayen. Opposition was slight, after many unsuccessful air attacks had 
been delivered by the Japanese against the ships. 


roth January.—The German retreat from the western end of the Ardennes salient 
was manifest. On the northern flank the Allies reached Laroche and, to 
the South, were in the vicinity of Longchamps. The enemy continued to 
advance South of Strasbourg. 

U.S. heavy bombers in great strength attacked aerodromes, road and 
railway bridges, and railway centres in the vicinity of Euskerchen, Bonn, 
Cologne and Karlsruhe. 

U.S. forces were firmly established on the island of Luzon (Philippines), 
having advanced inland for four miles. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Hanover. 


11th January.—The German withdrawal in the Ardennes salient continued, the 

Allies occupying Laroche. The U.S. Third Army reduced the enemy 
“ pocket ” between Bastogne and Wiltz (Luxembourg). 

The R.A.F. bombed railway yards in the Krefeld area. 

The Russians continued to make progress in Budapest and repelled 
strong enemy counter-attacks from the West and North-West. 

South-East Asia Command announced an advance in Burma southward 
from Shwebo and another north-eastward from Akyab. 


U.S. carrier-borne aircraft attacked Japanese convoys off the Indo- 
China coast, sinking 25 enemy ships and damaging 13. Many flying boats 
and seaplanes were destroyed in Indo-Chinese harbours. 

U.S. heavy bombers from India attacked the island of Singapore. 


12th January.—In the Ardennes the Allies continued to close in on the western 
side of the German salient, approaching Houffalize. The German “ pocket ” 

near Wiltz was eliminated. 
Ships of the Home Fleet attacked a German convoy close to the South- 
West coast of Norway and sunk, set on fire, or drove ashore, seven or eight 
vessels. H.M. cruisers “ Norfolk ” and “ Bellona,” escort-carriers ‘‘ Premier ” 
and “ Trumpeter,” and destroyers ‘ Onslow,” “ Orwell,” and “ Onslaught ” 
were engaged. No casualties were suffered.. 
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The R.A.F. bombed U-boat pens at Bergen and enemy shipping in the 
harbour. 


In southern Poland the Russians opened an offensive from the 
Upper Vistula and made substantial progress. Fighting in Budapest 
continued. 


The British Government announced that its endorsement of a truce 
signed in Athens by Lieut.-General Scobie and E.L.A.S. representatives was 
dependent upon the release of the hostages taken by E.L.A.S. 


In Burma British forces landed on the Myebon peninsula South-East of 
Akyab. It was announced that a Japanese landing at Ponnagyun, North of 
Akyab, had been repulsed, the enemy withdrawing up the Kaladan river. 
Heavy bombers attacked Mandalay. 


The U.S. forces on Luzon (Philippines) made good progress southward 
towards Manila. 


13th January.—The U.S. First Army launched a fresh attack South of Stavelot 
and Malmédy against the northern flank of the German salient. The Third 
Army pressed on in the Bastogne area. Heavy fighting occurred North of 
Strasbourg and enemy attacks made progress South of the city. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked the Rhine bridges at Rudesheim, Worms, 
Mannheim, Gemersheim, Karlsruhe, and Mainz, and also a number of 
railway centres. The R.A.F. bombed railway communications at Saar- 
briicken. During the whole course of the day’s air operations German losses 
in aircraft were estimated at 232. 


Mandalay suffered the heaviest attack yet made upon it by Allied 
bombers. 


U.S. air attacks upon the Indo-China coast resulted in great destruction 
of Japanese shipping. Hong Kong, Swatow and Amoy were bombed also. 


U.S. forces continued to advance in Luzon, their aircraft raiding Manila. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed the oil-plant at Politz (Baltic coast). 


14th January.—In the Ardennes the U.S. First Army made good progress South 
of Malmédy, and cut the Houffalize-St. Vith road. ‘ 

Oil-plants and other industrial targets in the Magdeburg and Brunswick 
areas and three Rhine bridges at Cologne were attacked by U.S. heavy 
bombers who, with their fighter escorts, shot down 180 German aircraft. 
The R.A.F. attacked railway yards at Saarbriicken. 

The front of the Russian offensive in Poland was extended 
northward to the river Narew, North of Warsaw. An attack was launched, 
also, from the Vistula South of Warsaw in the direction of Lodz. In southern 
Poland the Russians captured Pinczow (40 miles North-East of Cracow). 
On Czechoslovakian territory Lucenec was captured. The clearing of 
Budapest continued. 

In Greece a truce with E.L.A.S. came into force at midnight. Fighting 
had taken place during the day at a number of points on the Attica peninsula. 

South-East Asia Command announced substantial advances in Burma : 
South from Shwebo and, against considerable opposition, on the Myebon 
peninsula (Arakan). 
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U.S. heavy bombers from Saipan (Marianas) attacked industrial targets 
in Honshu (Japan). Others from China attacked Formosa. 

At night the R.A.F. in great strength bombed the Leuna oil-plant at 
Merseburg, also attacking a fuel depét near Miinster, the railway centre at 
Grevenbroich, and Mannheim and Berlin. 


15th January.—In Belgium the Allies entered Houffalize ; heavy fighting occurred 


at Thirimont, North of St. Vith. The Germans were active in the 
Wissembourg area. 

The R.A.F. bombed oil-plants in the Ruhr. U.S. heavy bombers attacked 
German railway centres, including Freiburg, Reutlingen, Augsburg, and 
Ingolstadt. 

R.A.F. Coastal Command made a successful attack upon enemy shipping 
in the harbour of Leirvik (southern Norway). 


A Russian offensive was launched against the north-eastern 
frontier of East Prussia. In southern Poland the Russians captured 
Kielce and extended their offensive to the Carpathian foothills. They 
continued to advance in Czechoslovakia and to clear Budapest. 

U.S. heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives in the area of Vienna. 


In Burma Chinese troops captured Namhkan, North of Lashio. 


16th January.—Troops of the British Second Army attacked the German salient 


between the Maas and the Roer (Roermond-Geilenkirchen). In the Ardennes 
the U.S. First and Third Armies met at Houffalize; Thirimont, South of 
Malmédy, was captured by the First Army. The Allies attacked North of 
Strasbourg. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked an oil-plant at Dresden, a Krupp plant 
near Magdeburg, railway centres at Dresden and Dessau, and other targets 
in western Germany. 

The Norwegian High Command announced that Norwegian troops in 
Finnmark (North Norway) had advanced westward from the farthest point 
reached by the Russians and were in contact with German forces. 

The Russians made good progress in Poland towards Lodz, Radom 
being captured. Farther South, in the advance on Czestochowa and Cracow, 
Ostrowiec fell. The clearance of Budapest proceeded. 

U.S. troops on Luzon reached Moncada, 32 miles inland. 

At night the R.A-F. attacked oil-plants at Brux (Czechoslovakia) 
Leipzig and Wanne-Eickel, and also objectives at Magdeburg, Mannheim 
and Hamburg. 


17th January.—The British attack between the Maas and the Roer continued to 





make progress. U.S. forces closed in on the Ardennes salient , now less than 
twenty miles deep; German counter-attacks South of Bovigny and East of 
Bastogne were repulsed. At night commando troops attacked the German 
positions on the Dutch island of Schouwen. 


R.A.F. Coastal Command attacked shipping in the channel between 
Texel and Den Helder. 
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U.S. heavy bombers attacked oil-plants at Harburg and Hamburg, 
U-boat yards at Hamburg, railway centres at Paderborn, and other trans- 
portation targets in North-West Germany. 

By joint operations from West and South the Russian armies liberated 
Warsaw. Farther North good progress had been made towards East Prussia. 
South of Lodz, Radomisko was captured; and also Czestochowa near the 
Silesian frontier. 


It was announced that British troops had occupied Salonika without 
opposition. 


U.S. heavy bombers from China attacked Formosa. 


18th January.—At the southern hinge of the Ardennes salient U.S. forces made 
a successful attack near Diekirch. 
At 5 a.m. the R.A.F. attacked Magdeburg. U.S. heavy bombers attacked 
the railway yards at Kaiserslautern. 


In their offensive North-West of Warsaw the Russians captured Modlin. 
They also secured Piotrkow in the direction of Lodz. In Budapest Russian 
forces were in full possession of the eastern (Pest) portion of the city. 


The Polish Government formed at Lublin entered Warsaw. 


The U.S. Navy Department announced that 24 Japanese ships had been 
sunk in Pacific and Far Eastern waters by American submarines. 


19th January.—The British attack between the Maas and the Roer made considerable 
progress on German territory. In the Ardennes U.S. forces captured Diekirch 
and closed in on St. Vith. North of Strasbourg the Germans enlarged their 
Rhine bridgehead. 


The Russians approached Tilsit and also neared the southern frontier 
of East Prussia. In Poland Lodz, Cracow, Jaslo and Gorlice were captured. 
The reduction of Buda continued and, West of Budapest, German attacks 
were repulsed. 


U.S. heavy bombers from —e attacked the Kawasaki aircraft-plant 
at Akashi, near Kobe. 


2oth January.—U.S. forces advanced from North-West and South against the 
remains of the German salient in the Ardennes. North of Strasbourg the 
German offensive developed; South of the city the French First Army 
launched successful attacks against the Colmar “ pocket.” 


U.S. heavy bombers in great strength attacked the railway yards at 
Rheine and Heilbronn and a road and railway bridge at Mannheim. 


Advancing towards Kénigsberg, the Russians captured Tilsit and 
other towns in East Prussia. Good progress was made beyond Warsaw in 
the direction of Poznan. North of the Carpathians the Russian advance 
took Nowy Sacz and, on Czechoslovakian territory, Presov, Kosice and 
Bardeva. 


The United Nations signed in Moscow an armistice agreement with the 
“‘ National Provisional Government ”’ of Hungary. 

U.S. bombers from Italy attacked railway yards at Linz and an oil- 
storage area at Regensburg. 
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The Admiralty announced that during recent patrols in Far Eastern 
waters H.M. submarines operating with the East Indies Fleet had sunk a 
total of 84 Japanese supply ships, many of which were on their way to Burma. 


U.S. carrier-borne aircraft bombed Formosa. It was estimated that 
240 Japanese aircraft were destroyed or damaged during the operation. 


21st January.—In the Ardennes the remains of the German salient were further 


reduced by the pressure of U.S. forces. Fighting continued North of 
Strasbourg and in the Colmar area. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked the railway centres at Aschaffenburg, 
Heilbronn and Mannheim. 

In East Prussia the Russians captured, among other important centres, 
Gumbinnen and Tannenberg. West of Czestochowa they invaded Silesia, 
capturing a number of towns. Further progress was made South-East of 
Cracow and in Czechoslovakia. 

Troops of the XV Indian Corps landed on Ramree island off the coast 
of Arakan..(Burma). ‘ 

U.S. Pacific Headquarters announced that on Luzon (Philippines) the 
advance towards Manila had reached Tarlac, which was captured. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives at Kassel. 


22nd January.—The British attack across the Dutch frontier, now moving north- 


eastward on St. Joost, encountered more obstinate opposition. In the 
Ardennes, where the German withdrawal continued, the U.S. Third Army 
took Wiltz (Luxembourg). Enemy pressure was maintained North of Stras- 
bourg. The French made progress in the Colmar region between the Rhine 
and the Vosges. 

U.S. heavy bombers attached the oil-plant at Sterkrade (Ruhr). 

Insterburg and Allenstein (East Prussia) were captured by the Russians, 
who, in their advance North-West of Warsaw, made good progress towards 
Bromberg and, farther South, began to threaten Poznan. By the capture 
of Konstadt, in Silesia, Russian forces arrived within forty miles of Breslau. 
German attacks near Budapest had some success. 

In Burma British and Indian troops entered Monywa, on the Chindwin, 
without opposition. A new landing was made South-East of Akyab (Arakan). 

It was officially announced that the “ new” Burma road—from Ledo 
(India) through Bhamo—was open, U.S. and Chinese troops having captured 
Mongyu, North of Lashio. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed oil-plants at Gelsenkirchen and in the 
Duisburg area, also objectives in Hanover. 


23rd January.—British troops captured St. Joost and approached the Roermond- 


Gelsenkirchen highway. The U.S. First Army entered. St. Vith in the 
diminishing Ardennes salient. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked the railway yards at Neuss. 


In East Prussia the Russians made progress towards Kénigsberg and 
beyond Insterburg ; farther South they advanced towards the Baltic coast. 
Bromberg (Bydgoszcz) in North-West Poland fell. West of Lodz Kalisz 
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was captured. In Silesia the Oder, in the area of Breslau, was reached on 
a front of 37 miles. In Czechoslovakia the towns of Roznava and Jelsava 
were captured. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked industrial targets at Nagoya (Japan). 


24th January.—British troops entered Heinsberg, three miles West of the Roer. 
German movement north-eastward and eastward away from the Ardennes 
salient, increased. The U.S. Third Army regained ground in Luxembourg. 
North of Strasbourg, about Haguenau, U.S. forces drew back. The French 
increased their pressure in the Colmar area. 

In East Prussia the Russians continued to press towards Kénigsberg 
and in their southern attacks approached the Masurian Lakes defences. 
North of Breslau good progress was made in Polish and German Silesian 
territory, Gleiwitz and Chranzow in the Dombrowa coal-basin being 
occupied. Oppeln, on the Oder, was captured. 


The East Indies Fleet made a successful air attack upon the Japanese 
oil refineries at Palembang (southern Sumatra). 


25th January.—British forces continued their progress towards the Roer. On the 
Ardennnes front the U.S. First and Third Armies followed up the German 
withdrawal. In the Haguenau region of northern Alsace the Germans 
developed their offensive and crossed the river Moder. 


R.A.F. Coastal Command made a successful attack upon German mer- 
chant ships in Ejd Fjord, Norway. 

The Russians made progress towards Kénigsberg and extended their 
hold on East Prussia in advances from the South and South-West. Further 
successes were gained in the Poznan district of Poland; Ostrow fell; and 
Oels in Silesia was captured. Progress continued South-West of Cracow and 
in the Carpathians on Czechoslovak territory. 


South-East Asia Command reported strong but unsuccessful counter- 
attacks by the Japanese against the Irrawaddy bridgehead opposite 
Kyaukmyang (East of Shwebo). 


It was officially announced that U.S. forces had captured Clark Field, 
the main air base on Luzon. 


26th January.—In the Roer sector the U.S. Ninth Army captured Brachelen on 
the British right flank. The last German forces were falling back from the 
Ardennes to the Siegfried defences. In northern Alsace the German attacks 
were held on the river Moder. 


The Russians drove forward towards the centre of East Prussia, 
capturing Allenburg and other towns ; from the South their advance secured 
Marienburg and reached the Gulf of Danzig, thus cutting off East 
Prussia. In German Silesia the town of Hindenburg was captured. 


A force of Royal Marines, landed from the East Indies Fleet, began to 
clear Cheduba island (Arakan coast of Burma). 

It was officially announced that the Australian warships “‘ Australia,”’ 
cruiser, and “ Arunta,”’ destroyer, had been damaged by air attack whilst 
operating with U.S. forces off Luzon (Philippines). 
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27th January.—British troops reached the Roer, where the Germans were practically 


cleared from the salient West of the river. Further progress in the Ardennes 
brought the Allies to the Diekirch-—St. Vith road. North of Strasbourg 
(northern Alsace) the German offensive was definitely checked. 

The Russians closed in on Kénigsberg (East Prussia) and completed 
their break-through of the Masurian Lakes defences. In Poland Poznan 
was surrounded and the advance North, West and South of the city continued. 
More towns, German and Polish, in the Dombrowa coal-basin were captured. 
Progress was maintained in the Carpathians (Czechoslovakia). 

The R.A.A.F. bombed the power stations at Mendalin and Siman in 
Java. 

U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas bombed industrial targets in 
Tokyo. Another force, from India, attacked Saigon (Indo-China). 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that 21 Japanese vessels, 
including a light cruiser, had been sunk by American submarines. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in Berlin. 


28th January.—In Belgium the U.S. First Army captured four towns North-East 


of St. Vith. 

U.S. heavy bombers in great strength bombed two benzol plants near 
Dortmund, railway centres at Gremberg and Hohenbudberg, and Rhine bridges 
near Duisburg and Cologne. The R.A.F. delivered a later attack upon the 
railway yards at Gremberg (South-East of Cologne). 

In Lithuania the Russians captured Memel. By the capture of 
Katowice, Beuthen, and other towns they completed the clearance of the 
Dombrowa coal-basin in Silesia. In Czechoslovakia Poprad was occupied. 

The first convoy by the Ledo-Bhamo land route crossed into China. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed railway yards North of Stuttgart. 


2gth January.—Continuing their attack in the St. Vith area, the U.S. First Army 


captured Bullange. At the base of the Ardennes salient the Third Army 
gained ground on the German side of the frontier. French troops made 


progress at Colmar. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway centres at Hamm, Minster, 
Coblenz and Kassel, also a tank plant near Kassel. The R.A.F. bombed 
the railway yards at Krefeld. 

The Russians closed in on Kénigsberg and repulsed German attempts 
to break out of East Prussia. West and North-West of Poznan they crossed 
the German frontier and invaded Pomerania. In Czechoslovakia, Nowy 
Targ was captured. 

The East Indies Fleet repeated its successful attack (see 24th January) 
upon the Palembang oil refineries. In the two operations some sixty Japanese 
aircraft were destroyed, and many others damaged ; our losses were fifteen 
aircraft. In company with H.M. aircraft carriers “‘ Illustrious,” ‘‘ Victorious,” 
“Indomitable”’ and “ Indefatigable” were the following ships : ‘‘ King George 
V,” battleship; “ Argonaut,” ‘‘ Black Prince,” “ Euryalus,” “ Grenville,” 
“ Kempenfeldt,”” and ‘ Ursa.” 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Berlin. 
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30th January.—The U.S. Third and First Armies continued to advance between 
Echternacht and Monschau. 

The Admiralty announced that ships of the Home Fleet, including the 
escort carriers ‘‘ Nairana” and ‘“‘ Campania” and the cruiser ‘‘ Berwick,” 
had carried out successful operations against shipping in Norwegian waters 
(North of Statlandet) and installations on the coast. i 

The Russians continued to overrun East Prussia, preventing another 
German “ break-out ” towards Elbing. They made progress along the lower 
Vistula towards Danzig; drove deeper into Pomerania; and advanced in 
Czechoslovakia. ; 

In Burma, after nine days heavy fighting, the XV Indian Corps captured 
Kangaw and cut the coast road to Taungup (Arakan sector). 

General MacArthur announced that U.S. forces had made a new landing 
on the West coast of Luzon. 


31st January.—Advancing from the Ardennes the U.S. First Army crossed the 
German frontier and approached the Siegfried defences. 
In the central districts of East Prussia Heilsberg and Friedland were 
stormed by the Russians. West and South-West of Poznan, in their invasion 
of Brandenburg province they captured Landsberg and other towns. 


Heavy bombers from Italy attacked oil-plants in the Moosbierbaum 
region, North-West of Vienna, and also railways at Graz. 


The chief event ot January was the great Russian offensive, admirably planned 
and executed, which dealt the Germans such a staggering blow that hope for a 
speedy ending to the War in Europe seemed justified. With the conquest of East 
Prussia well-nigh completed, Pomerania, Brandenburg and Silesia invaded, and 
the Russian armies deployed along the Oder almost within striking distance of 
Berlin, everything now depended upon the state of the German forces and their 
capacity for further resistance. Naturally our Allies looked for a supreme effort 
in the West. 

Here the German offensive through the Ardennes—its objectives stated to have 
been Liége and then Antwerp—had definitely failed, with an estimated loss to the 
enemy of 220,000 men. As was to be expected, his offensive intentions at other 
points on the front had changed ; and it was to be hoped that the methodical advance 
of the Allies, already begun, would soon gain power and impetus. On neither East 
nor West did the weather favour the attacker. 


In 1944 the preparation for and support of the invasion of France had, in a 
large measure, diverted the heavy bombers of the R.A.F. from their industrial targets 
in Germany ; nevertheless, compared with 1943, more than treble the weight of bombs 
was “ delivered.”” The German Ardennes offensive had also called the bombers to 
special tasks, when the weather allowed, but gradually the air offensive reverted to 
oil-plants and similar targets, besides enemy communications which continued to 
be of the first importance. 

American, Chinese and British forces, under American command, with the 
British Fourteenth Army on their right, had together driven the Japanese from 
Upper Burma and opened the new route to China. It was not, however, to be 
expected that the enemy would relinquish Mandalay without a struggle. The 
landings on the Arakan coast showed that our East Indies Fleet now held command 
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of the sea, without which it was hardly possible to undertake the reconquest of 
Burma. 

The invasion of Luzon by U.S. forces had been prepared by well planned and 
admirably executed sea and air operations extending over many weeks and inflicting 
upon the Japanese great lossses in men, ships and aircraft. By the end of the month 
Manila was almost within the American grasp. The U.S. troops in the Solomons, 
New Guinea and New Britain had handed over their task to Australian forces 
which continued to press the enemy hard. 

Casualties to the forces—land, sea and air—of the British Empire up to the 30th 
November, 1944 were stated to be 1,043,554- 

The loss was announced of H.M. ships “ Aldenham,” destroyer; ‘ Capel,” 
frigate; ‘‘ Heybourne Wyke,” trawler; H.M.C. “Clayoquot,” minesweeper, 
torpedoed and sunk in the North Atlantic ; the U.S. destroyers “‘ Spence,” “‘ Hull,” 
and “ Monaghan ” sunk in a typhoon in the Pacific when much damage was done to 
an American fleet ; the U.S. destroyer “ Reid,” and the U.S. submarine “ Harder.” 


1st February.—The First and Third U.S. Armies made progress against varying 
resistance on a front extending from Diekirch to North of Monschau. In 
northern Alsace U.S. forces attacked successfully across the river Moder. 
The advance of the French reached the Rhine North-East of Colmar. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked the railway centres at Mannheim and 
Ludwigshafen and railway bridges over the Rhine at Wesel. The R.A.F. 
bombed the railway junctions at Minchen-Gladbach. 

The Russian armies continued to expand their front in Pomerania and 
Brandenburg. Torun (Thorn), on the Vistula, was captured. 

General MacArthur announced a fresh landing on Luzon (Philippines). 

At night the R.A-F., in great strength, bombed the railway centres at 
Mainz, Ludwigshafen and Siegen ; and also Berlin, where two attacks were 
made. 


2nd February.—From the Aachen area as far South as the Saar U.S. forces had reached 
the Siegfried defences. French and U.S. troops entered Colmar. 

Advancing towards Stettin the Russians captured the towns of Soldin 
and Drossen. Their occupation of the line of the Oder was extended by an 
advance West of Leszno. 

The conference between E.A.M. and Greek Government delegates began. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced the sinking of ten Japanese 
ships by American submarines in Far Eastern waters. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Wiesbaden, Karlsruhe, Mannheim, 
Magdeburg, and the oil-plant at Wanne-Eickel. 


3rd February.—Troops of the U.S. First Army reached Dreiborn, seven miles East 
of Monschau. 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon 
Government buildings and railway stations in Berlin. Another force attacked 
the railway yards at Magdeburg and an oil-plant near by. The R.A.F. 
bombed naval establishments at Portershaven and E-boat shelters at Ijmuiden. 
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The Russians continued to clear the interior of East Prussia. In Pomer- 
ania, North-West and West of Schneidemuehl, their advance continued ; 
also on the Berlin routes, towards Kistrin and Frankfurt-on-Oder. 

In Luzon (Philippines) U.S. forces began to enter Manila. 

At night, in great strength, the R.A.F. bombed the benzol plants near 
Bottrop and Dortmund. 


4th February.—The U.S. advance between Diekirch and Monschau made further 


progress. 

Russian successes in East Prussia included the capture of the towns of 
Landsberg and Bartenstein. More progress was made towards the Oder 
North and South-East of Frankfurt. 

R.A.F. Coastal Command bombed one destroyer, four U-boats and a 
merchant vessel in the Baltic, North-West of the Gulf of Danzig. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin assembled 
for a conference at Yalta in the Crimea. 

U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked the Kobe area of 
Japan. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Bonn, Hanover and Dortmund, and two 
oil-plants in the Ruhr. 


5th February.—The U.S. First Army continued to advance East of Monschau, 


whilst the Third Army made progress through the Siegfried defences towards 
Priim. French and U.S. troops encircled a considerable German force in 
the Colmar “‘ pocket.” 

In East Prussia the Russians were engaged in clearing the Samland 
peninsula, North-West of Kénigsberg. They continued their advance to 
the Oder, above and below Frankfurt. Fighting in Poznan, they captured 
an armament factory. 

In Italy the Fifth Army launched a successful attack South of Bologna. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked Berlin and objectives in western and 
central Germany. 


6th February.—The U.S. First and Third Armies made progress in German territory 


North and South of Priim. U.S. troops stormed Neuf Brisach on the Rhine, 
East of Colmar. 

After three days fighting the Russians forced the Oder South-East of 
Breslau and broke through the German defences on the western bank of the 
river. 

U.S. heavy bombers in great strength attacked industrial and communi- 
cations targets in the Magdeburg, Leipzig and Chemnitz areas. 

In Italy the Fifth Army regained ground in the river Serchio sector 
which had been lost to the Germans on 26th and 27th December, 1944. 


7th February.—The U.S. Third Army carried forward its attack on the front 








Echternacht-Clervaux, South and South-West of Priim. 
The R.A.F, bombed objectives in western Germany. 
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In East Prussia the Russians closed in on K6énigsberg from the South. 
On the Oder North and South of Kiistrin they were engaged in clearing the 
Germans from the eastern bank of the river. South-East of Breslau Russian 
forces extended their bridgehead on the western bank. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed enemy forces at Goch and Cleve (between 
the Maas and the Rhine) and attacked Magdeburg, Kassel, Mainz, Coblenz, 
Bonn, Hanover, Diisseldorf and Duisburg. 


8th February.—Following the air attack preparation which included the bombing 
at Goch and Cleve (see 7th February) the Canadian First Army attacked 
towards the Rhine from the front South-East of Nijmegen. The advance 
of the U.S. Third Army began to threaten Prim. 

The R.A.F. attacked the E-boat shelters at Ijmuiden with 12,000 Ib. 
bombs. 

The Russians captured Kreuzburg in East Prussia. They made progress 
East of Stettin; they extended their bridgehead on the Oder South-East 
of Breslau ; and advanced South-West of Cracow. 

General MacArthur announced that all northern Manila and Quezon 
City had been cleared of Japanese. 

During the night the R.A.F. bombed the oil-plant at Politz, North of 
Stettin; the marshalling yards at Hohenbudberg; and the oil-plant at 
Wanna-Eickel. Berlin was attacked also. 


gth February.—The Canadian Army carried its advance into the Reichswald. The 
U.S. Third Army crossed the river Priim North and South of Olzheim, which 
was captured. By eliminating the remains of the Colmar “ pocket ” French 
and U.S. troops gained possession of the West bank of the Rhine from 
Switzerland to a point North of Strasbourg. 

A strong force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked the Lutzkendorf oil-plan 
near Halle; an armament plant at Weimar ; a railway yard at Magdeburg ; 
and various German communications. 

R.A.F. Costal Command attacked German shipping in Forde Fjord, 
Norway, setting on fire a destroyer, an escort vessel, and a minesweeper. 

In East Prussia the Russians invested the town of Elbing ; in Pomerania 
the advance towards Stettin and the mouth of the river Oder proceeded. 

roth February.—The Canadian First Army entered Millingen on the lower Rhine. 
U.S. troops captured the dams at the headwaters of the Roer, after the 
Germans had succeeded in flooding the river. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked a motor fuel depot at Dulmen (South-West 
of Minster) and submarine pens on the Dutch coast at Ijmuiden. 

In East Prussia the Russians captured Elbing and also Preussisch-Eylau, 
21 miles South-East of Kénigsberg. More progress was made in Pomerania, 
North and North-West of Schniedemuehl. 

After an earthquake had shaken a large part of eastern and central 
Honshu island (Japan), U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked 
Tokyo and Yokohama. . 

At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives at Hanover. 
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t1th February.—Scottish troops of the Canadian First Army entered Cleve. 
U.S. heavy bombers made another attack upon the motor fuel depot 
at Dulmen. 
In Pomerania the Russians captured Deutsch Krone and Maerkisch. 
With the capture of Liegnitz in Silesia they forced the river Oder and cut the 
Breslau-Berlin railway, almost surrounding Breslau. 
Rangoon was attacked by U.S. heavy bombers from India. 


12th February.—British troops of the Canadian First Army captured Gennep. The 
U.S. Third Army entered Prim. 

The Russians made further progress in Pomerania. West of the Oder 
they captured Bunzlau (on the river Bober). In the foothills of the Carpathians 
Beilsko was taken. 

A statement was issued concerning the decisions of the Crimean Conference 
which had ended on the previous day. 

In Athens the representatives of the Government and those of E.A.M. 
reached complete agreement upon terms of peace. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Stuttgart and various objectives in western 
Germany. 

13th February.—The Canadian Army cleared the Germans from the Reichswald 
South-West and South of Cleve. 

It was officially announced that H.M.C. corvette “St. Thomas” had 
sunk a submarine in the North Atlantic. 

In Silesia the Russians made further progress beyond the river Bober. 
After more than six weeks’ fighting, organized German resistance in 
Budapest came to an end. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked targets in Vienna, Graz and Maribor, 
the objectives being railway centres and communications. 

U.S. forces occupied the naval base at Cavite, near Manila. 


At night the R.A.F. made two heavy attacks on Dresden, also bombing 
Nuremberg, Bonn, Dortmund and the oil-plant at Bohlen, South of Leipzig. 


14th February.—British and Canadian troops repulsed many German counter-attacks 
between the Maas and the Rhine. The U.S. Third Army made progress 
South of Prim. 


U.S. heavy bombers in great strength attacked Dresden, Chemnitz, 
Magdeburg, and a road bridge over the Rhine at Wesel. 

In eastern Pomerania the Russians captured Schniedemuehl; they 
advanced in Silesia, moving north-westward beyond the Oder. 

Mr. Winston Churchill arrived in Athens and made a public speech. 

It was announced that in operations lasting over five days 200 aircraft of 


the R.A.A.F. had destroyed the Japanese base of Tomohon in northern 
Celebes. 


At night the R.A.F. made two attacks on Chemnitz (Saxony) ; other 
objectives were an oil-plant South of Leipzig, Berlin, Duisburg, Mainz, 
Nuremberg and Dessau. 
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15th February.—The Canadian Army occupied the West bank of the Rhine from 


Millingen to a point near Emmerich. South of the Reichswald, Kessel was 
captured. 

U.S. heavy bombers in great strength attacked Dresden, Cottbus, and 
an oil-plant at Magdeburg. 

The Russians made progress in Poland, South-West of Danzig ; West of 
the Oder in Brandenburg and Silesia their advance continued in the directions 
of Cottbus and Dresden. 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked Nagoya 
(Japan). 


16th February.Canadian troops took Huisberden, South of Emmerich. The 


U.S. Third Army made progress East of Echternacht. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked oil-plants near Dortmund and Gelsenkirchen 
and at Salzbergen; also railway yards at Hamm, Osnabruck and Rheine. 

The R.A.F. bombed Wesel. 

The Admiralty announced that at least two U-boats had been sunk and 
three German aircraft shot down by the escort of a Russia-bound convoy. 
H.M. ships engaged included the escort carriers ‘‘ Campania ”’ and “ Nairana,” 
the cruiser “‘ Bellona,” and the corvette ‘‘ Bamborough Castle.” 

The Russians made progress in Silesia, West of Breslau. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked the Regensburg aerodrome. 

General MacArthur announced that by a landing at the entrance to Manila 
Bay, U.S. forces had recaptured the Bataan peninsula. On this day airborne 
and ground troops stormed the Corregidor island fortress where fighting 
continued. 

An Allied fleet attacked objectives in gnd around Tokyo with carrier- 
borne aircraft. 


17th February.—The Canadian Army closed in on Goch. Troops of the U.S. Third 


Army made progress North of Echternacht. 

U.S. aircraft attacked railway communications in the Frankfurt-on-Main, 
Munich and Ulm areas. 

The Russians captured the towns of Wormditt and Mehlsack in East 
Prussia. German attacks began on the northern bank of the Danube, East 
of Komarno. 

British and Indian troops made a new landing on the Arakan coast, 
65 miles South-East of Akyab. 

The carrier-borne air attack upon the Tokyo area (see 16th February) 
continued. 


18th February.—The U.S. Third Army continued to make progress in the 





Echternacht sector. 
The R.A.F. bombed the Rhine crossings at Wesel. 
The Russians made progress down the Vistula towards Danzig, and 
expanded their front in Silesia. 
At night the R.A.F. attacked Mannheim and Berlin. 
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19th February.—Scottish troops of the Canadian Army entered Goch, where fighting 
continued. The U.S. Third Army made progress through the Siegfried defences 
North-West of Echternacht. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway centres at Minster, Osnabruck, 
Rheine, and Siegen and industrial objectives in the Ruhr. 

R.A.F. bombers attacked Wesel. 

The Russians continued to make progress in East Prussia and on the 


lower Vistula; also South-West and South of Breslau. German attacks 
on the northern bank of the Danube had some success. 


Mr. Winston Churchill arrived in London. On his way home from Yalta 
and Athens he had visited Egypt and conferred with the Emperor of Ethiopia, 
the King of Saudi Arabia, King Farouk, and the Syrian President. 


U.S. forces made a successful landing on Iwo Jima (Volcano islands). 

U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked Tokyo. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Erfurt (Saxony) ; objectives in Hanover, 
Bremen and Brunswick ; and an oil-plant near Leipzig. 


20th February.—The clearing of Goch by troops of the Canadian Army was virtually 
completed. North-West of Echternacht the U.S. Third Army made progress, 
and also advanced between the Saar and the Moselle, South-West of Trier. 
U.S. heavy bombers attacked Nuremberg. 
Berchtesgaden (Bavaria) was bombed by U.S. aircraft from Italy. 
The Russians continued their progress in East Prussia and down the 
Vistula towards Danzig. A further advance was made in Brandenburg and 
also in Czechoslovakia, North-West of Lucenec. 
On Iwo Jima (Volcano islands) U.S. troops captured an airfield. 
Russian aircraft bombed Stettin, Stargard and Breslau at night. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Dortmund and oil refineries near Diisseldorf. 
Berlin and Mannheim were attacked also. 


21st February.—The U.S. Third Army entered Saarbourg. 
U.S. heavy bombers made another attack upon Nuremberg. 


In their advance towards Danzig the Russians captured Czersk in 
North-West Poland ; they made progress in Brandenburg and continued to 
repel attacks on the Danube, East of Komarno. 


Off Iwo Jima Japanese aircaft attacked the U.S. carrier ‘‘ Bismark 
Sea,” which was sunk. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that American submarines had 
sunk twenty-five Japanese vessels, including an escort-carrier, a destroyer, 
and a converted cruiser. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Worms, Duisburg and Bremen, and also 
attacked Berlin. A special attack was made upon the Mittelland canal. 

R.A.F. Coastal Command and naval aircraft at night drove back repeated 
attempts of E-boats to intercept Allied shipping on its way to Antwerp. 
Coastal Command also inflicted damage on enemy shipping in Norwegian 
waters. 


BI 
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22nd February.—The U.S. Third Army made fresh crossings of the Saar below 

Saarbourg. 

The Allied air forces struck their biggest blow to date against German 
communications. U.S. heavy bombers attacked the area Hanover—Berlin— 
‘Nuremberg—Libeck Bay. Others, flying from Italy, attacked southern 
Germany and Austria. The R.A.F. bombed fourteen railway centres in the 
heart of Germany ; and in the afternoon attacked viaducts at Bielefeld and 
Altenbeken and benzol plants at Scholven and Osterfeld. 

In East Prussia German troops pressed the Russians back from the 
northern coast of Kénigsberg Bay. The Russians made more progress 
towards Danzig, and, in Brandenburg, reached the river Neisse. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 


23rd February.—The U.S. First and Ninth Armies attacked across the river 

Roer, East and North of Aachen, and made good progress. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway targets in the area Kassel— 
Leipzig—Regensburg—Stuttgart. 

The R.A.F. bombed Essen and the oil-plants at Gelsenkirchen. 

The Russians captured Arnswalde in Pomerania. After a month of 
fighting German resistance in Poznan (Poland) ceased. 

Turkey declared war on Germany and Japan. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the railway and industrial centre at 
Pforzheim between Karlsruhe and Stuttgart; shipping at Horten in Oslo 
Fjord; and Berlin. 


24th February.—The U.S. First and Ninth Armies made good progress in their 
offensive ; Jiilich was taken and Duren entered. 

U.S. heavy bombers, in great strength, attacked oil-plants at Hamburg 
Harburg and Misburg ; U-boat yards at Hamburg and Bremen ; and railway 
targets in North-West Germany. Later the R.A.F. bombed an oil-plant at 
Kamen, near Dortmund. 

The Russians continued their successful operations in East Prussia and 
South and South-West of Danzig. German forces continued to attack on 
the northern bank of the Danube, East of Komarno. 

Ahmed Maher Pasha, Egyptian Prime Minister, was assassinated after 
he had declared Egypt to be at war with Germany and Japan. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked Rangoon and Singapore. 
The conquest of Manila was completed by U.S. forces. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 


25th February.—The U.S. Ninth and First Armies continued to advance, breaking 
through into the Cologne plain. The Third Army made progress between 
Priim and Echternacht. 

U.S. heavy bombers, in great strength, attacked railway yards at Munich, 
Aschaffenburg and Ulm ; tank factories at Friedrichshafen and Aschaffenburg ; 
an oil-storage depot at Neuberg ; and airfields West of Nuremberg. Railways 
over a wide area between Hamburg and Berlin were fighter objectives. The 

R.A.F. again bombed the oil-plant at Kamen, near Dortmund. 
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The Russian progress in East Prussia continued, German attacks being 
repelled. Fresh gains were made in Pomerania. 

U.S. carrier-borne aircraft bombed the Tokyo-Yokohama region which 
heavy bombers from the Marianas also attacked. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Erfurt and Berlin. 


26th February.—The Canadian Army launched an attack from the region of 

Calcar, South-eastward between the Maas and the Rhine. The U.S. First 
Army reached Blatzheim and, North of Echternacht, the Third Army closed 
in on Bitburg. Many German counter-attacks across the Saar were repulsed. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked the principal railway stations in Berlin 
which suffered its biggest raid of the War. The R.A.F. bombed the oil-plant 
near Dortmund. 

In the Samland peninsula (East Prussia) the Russians repelled German 
attacks. 

Field-Marshal Sir H. Alexander, Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean 
theatre, left Belgrade after conferring with Marshal Tito. 


Syria declared war on Germany and Japan. 
At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin and Nuremberg. 


27th February.—The Canadian Army reached the last belt of the Siegfried defences 
in the Hochwald. The U.S. Ninth Army approached Miinchen-Gladbach ; 
the First Army made progress along the main Duren-Cologne road ; and the 
Third Army entered Bitburg, beyond the river Prim. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway targets at Leipzig and Halle. 
The R.A.F. bombed Mainz and the Gelsenkirchen oil-plant. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked the railway yards at Augsburg, 
North of Munich. 

The Russians reported good progress, after four days’ heavy fighting 
in Pomerania, towards the Baltic coast. In Czechoslovakia successes were 
gained North-West and West of Lucenec. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin and also Bremen. 


28th February.—The U.S. First Army secured bridgeheads across the river Erft, 
Cologne coming under artillery fire. North of Saarbourg the Third Army 
advanced in the direction of Trier. 
U.S. heavy bombers, in great strength, attacked many railway and 
industrial targets in the Ruhr. 
In Pomerania the Russians captured Neu Stettin and Prechlau during 
their drive towards the Baltic coast. 


General MacArthur announced that Japanese resistance on the island 
fortress of Corregidor (Manila Bay) had practically ceased. 


The R.A.F. bombed Berlin at night. 


At night, R.A.F. Coastal Command made repeated and successful attacks 
upon E-boats seeking to operate from bases on the Dutch coast against our 
shipping communications with the Continent. 
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Although bad weather at times hindered the full co-operation of tactical air 
forces, the Allied advance in the West actually entered the Rhineland before the 
end of the month and the German resistance began to crumble. It was evident that 
the enemy had seen the dangers of a prolonged resistance West of the Rhine. The 
great offensive of the Allied heavy bombers not only struck daily at oil-plants and 
railway centres, but was also able to assist the Russian operations in the East. 
Allied bombers from Italy, which were persistent in their attacks upon similar 
objectives in Austria, also penetrated, on occasion, into southern Germany. 


The Russians were occupied in expanding their front, which soon promised to 
extend in a North and South line from the Baltic to Silesia, and in dealing with the 
German centres of resistance in their rear, notably East Prussia (K6nigsberg). 
These were part of the preparations for dealing another massive blow which would 
carry the Soviet armies deeper into Germany and probably engulf Berlin. 


In Italy no ground operations of importance occurred, although the Fifth 
Army, near the Ligurian coast, made progress after sustaining some German attacks. 
Allied aircraft paid unremitting attention to the enemy’s communications from the 
battle area back to the Brenner Pass. 

The Crimean Conference (see 12th February) agreed on plans for the treatment 
of Germany after her defeat and for joint action of the three Great Powers with 
regard to the liberated countries of Europe. 

After his conference with Marshal Tito (see 26th February) Field-Marshal 
Alexander visited Marshal Tolbukhin, commander of the 3rd Ukranian Army Group. 
This visit to the Balkans appeared to indicate a move towards closer cu-operation 
between the Allies in the Near East. 

In Burma no spectacular advance occurred or was to be expected ; but British 
and Indian troops secured fresh bridgeheads over the Irrawaddy. It was to be 
anticipated that the Japanese would defend the oil-fields region, even if forced out 
of Mandalay. Chinese forces made good progress towards Lashio, on the old Burma 
Road, from the North. 

The ascendancy of the U.S. forces in the Pacific was seen from the fact that 
the American fleets could maintain themselves near enough to Japanese home waters 
to attack Tokyo persistently with their aircraft. In the Philippines the reconquest 
of Luzon proceeded whilst landings were made upon the smaller islands. Iwo 
Jima had been subjected to a prolonged air and naval bombardment before the 
actual landings began. 

Losses from U-boat action in January had not been substantially greater than 
those suffered in December, 1944, although the enemy were more active. The 
results of our counter-measures against the new German devices were encouraging. 
But the Prime Minister revealed that, although the United Nations had never had 
so much shipping as now, they were more pressed for ships than ever before, owing 
to the War having reached its ‘“‘ peak period ” in Europe and the East at the same 
time. 

The Admiralty stated that more than a thousand enemy ships of all descriptions 
had been sunk or damaged by British mines, of which about 60 per cent. were laid 
by the R.A-F. 


Announced as lost by enemy action were H.M. ships “ Porpoise” and 
“ Stratagem,” submarines, and “ Regulus,” minesweeper, and the U.S. “ Growler,” 
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“ Escolar’ and “ Shark,” submarines, “ Ommaney Bay,” carrier, and ‘ Long,” 
minesweeper. 

V-bombs continued to cause casualties and damage in Southern England through- 
out the month, but the launching sites were under persistent attack by the R.A.F. 
which undoubtedly did much to reduce the scale of the German operations. 


tst March.—In its advance between the Maas and the Rhine the Canadian Army 
reached Kervenheim. The U.S. Ninth Army captured Mtinchen-Gladbach ; 
the First made progress beyond the Erft river towards Cologne; and the 
Third entered Trier. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked Heilbronn, Reutlingen, Ingolstadt, Ulm, 
Augsburg, and other railway centres in southern Germany. In the afternoon 
the R.A.F. bombed the oil-plant near Dortmund and objectives at Mannheim. 


North-West of Ostend H.M. frigate ““ Seymour ” intercepted and engaged 
a force of E-boats, sinking one by gun-fire. 

In Pomerania the Russians made progress towards the Baltic coast. 
West of Lucenec in Czechoslovakia their advance continued. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked the Moosbierbaum oil refinery, 
North-West of Vienna. 

Iraq declared war on Japan. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin and Erfurt. 


2nd March.—The Canadian Army captured Kervenheim and Weeze. The U.S. 
Ninth Army took Roermond and Venlo on the Maas. Krefeld was captured 
and the Rhine reached in the area of Neuss, opposite Disseldorf. The Third 
Army completed the capture of Trier. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked oil-plants and industrial targets at 
Magdeburg and in the Leipzig area; also railway centres at Dresden and 
Chemnitz. Sixty-seven German aircraft were shot down. 

R.A.F. bombers made two attacks upon Cologne. 

Russian progress towards K6énigsberg (East Prussia) continued; also 
West and North-West of Neu Stettin. 

U.S. heavy bombers from India attacked Singapore. 

R.A.F. bombers from India attacked the railway yards at Bangkok 
during the night. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin and Kassel. 


3rd March.—The Canadian Army and the U.S. Ninth Army made contact in the 

Kevelaer-Geldern area. The First Army entered Poulheim, about four miles 

North-West of Cologne and, South-East of Duren, advanced towards Bonn. 

U.S. heavy bombers in great strength attacked oil-plants near Brunswick, 

Hanover, Magdeburg and Dresden; railway yards at Chemnitz; and 
industrial targets in Brunswick. ° 


The Russians continued to advance in Pomerania and in Czechoslovakia. 


A very large force of U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked 
Tokyo. 
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The R.A.F. bombed Berlin at night ; also Wurzberg, the oil-plant at 
Kamen near Dortmund, and the Dortmund-Ems canal. 

At night flying bombs were launched against England and scattered 
attacks were made with bombs and machine-gun and cannon fire by piloted 
aircraft. Six of the latter were shot down. 


4th March.—The German retreat across the Rhine at and below Cologne was 


evident. Severe fighting continued West of Wesel where the enemy was 
covering the Rhine bridges. The U.S. Ninth Army reached Homberg opposite 
Duisburg. The First Army closed in on Cologne. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway yards, ordnance depots and 
industrial targets at Ulm and elsewhere in South-West Germany. The 
R.A.F. bombed the marshalling yards at Wanne-Eickel in the Ruhr, 

By advancing to the Baltic coast in the regions of Koslin and Kolberg 
the Russians cut off the large German forces in eastern Pomerania and in 
the Danzig area. 

Heavy bombers from Italy struck at railway centres in Hungary and 
Austria. 

The R.A.F. bombed Berlin at night. 

At night a number of piloted aircraft again attacked England. 


5th March.—British, Canadian and American forces closed in on the Rhine crossings 


at Xanten, Wesel and Rheinberg. The U.S. First Army began to enter 
Cologne. The Third Army advanced towards Coblenz. The Seventh cleared 
Forbach. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked the railway yards at Chemnitz and oil 
refineries at Harburg. The R.A.F. bombed the oil plants at Gelsenkirchen. 

The Russians captured Stargard and Naugard in their advance on 
Stettin. South-West of K6nigsberg, South and South-West of Danzig, 
North-East of Koslin (Pomerania) and West of Lucenec (Czechoslovakia) 
Russian progress continued. 

South-East Asia Command announced that an armoured force which 
advanced from Pagan on the Irrawaddy had, after hard fighting, cut the 
Mandalay-Rangoon road and railway at Meiktila and Thazi. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin; also Chemnitz and an oil plant 
near Leipzig. 


6th March.—Hard fighting continued at the Wesel bridgehead on the Rhine where 


Bomber Command R.A.F. were in action by day and night. The capture 
of Cologne was completed. The U.S. Third Army reached the vicinity 
of Schénbach in its advance towards the Rhine. 

The R.A.F. bombed the oil refineries at Salzbergen. 

Mr. Winston Churchill returned to London after a week-end visit to the 
Western Front. 

The Russians completed the capture of Grudziadz on the lower Vistula 
and made progress towards Danzig. They occupied more Pomeranian territory 
East of the Oder and closed in on Stettin from the North-East. In Hungary 
German attacks North-East and South of Lake Balaton were repelled. 
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At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin apt also Sassnitz on the island of 
Riigen (Baltic coast). 


7th March.—Allied attacks upon the German bridgehead at Wesel continued. 


Troops of the U.S. First Army crossed the Rhine at Remagen, twelve 
miles South of Bonn. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked oil plants in the Dortmund area, the railway 
viaduct at Bielefeld, and the railway yards at Soest and Siegen. 

R.A.F, Coastal Command made a raid upon a German convoy in the 
Kattegat, leaving seven ships on fire or sinking. 

The Russians captured Gnew and Starogard in the approaches to Danzig ; 
also Gollwow and two other towns East of Stettin. In Czechoslovakia 
Schemnitz was taken. German attacks were renewed in the Lake Balaton 
region of Hungary. 

In Italy U.S. troops of the Fifth Army, supported by Brazilian forces, 
concluded three days successful operations West of the Pistoia~Bologna road. 

In Burma Chinese forces captured old Lashio. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Dessau and oil plants at Harburg and 
Heide. Another attack was made on Berlin. 


8th March.—In the Wesel bridgehead British troops of the Canadian Army entered 


Xanten. 


U.S. heavy bombers in great strength attacked oil plants at Gelsenkirchen 
and Dortmund, a number of railway centres, and other targets in the Ruhr. 

The Russians made progress in the approaches to Danzig and reached 
the eastern bank of the Oder near Stettin. In Hungary German attacks 
continued round Lake Balaton. 

Tanks entered Mandalay from the North and heavy fighting began in 
the city. 

South-East Asia Command announced that the main Lashio airfield 
had been occupied, and that the whole of the Burma Road from Lashio 
to Kunming was now in Allied hands. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that twelve Japanese ships, 
including an escort-carrier and a destroyer, had been sunk by American 
submarines in Far Eastern waters. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Kassel, Berlin, the U-boat yards at Hamburg, 
and objectives in Hanover and Hagen. 


gth March.—British troops completed the capture of Xanten in the Wesel bridge- 


head. The U.S. First Army, which had occupied Bonn, linked up with the 
Third Army South of Remagen. The Third reached the Rhine at two points 
North-West of Coblenz. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked Kassel and railways at Osnabrick, 
Minster, Rheine, and Frankfurt-on-Main. The R.A.F. bombed oil plants at 
Datteln (Ruhr). 

Parties of German troops carried out a raid on Granville (Coast of 
Normandy). 
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The Russians captured Stolp in northern Pomerania. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked railway targets in Hungary and 
at Graz. 

Japan announced that she had occupied Government buildings in 


Saigon and taken Admiral Decoux, Governor-General of French Indo-China, 
under her protection, “in view of the hostile attitude of the French 


authorities.” 

A large force of heavy bombers from the Marianas raided Tokyo, using 
1,500 tons of incendiaries. 

The R.A.F. bombed Berlin at night. 


roth March.—Withdrawing to the eastern bank of the Rhine, the Germans 


blew the bridges at Wesel. The U.S. Third Army made progress North 
of the Moselle. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway targets in and near the Ruhr, 
including Dortmund, Soest and Paderborn. The R.A.F. bombed the 
Scholven-Buer oil plant in the Ruhr. 

In their advance towards Danzig the Russians captured Lauenburg and 
Karthaus. The Germans in Hungary persisted in their attacks North-East 
of Lake Balaton. 

U.S. heavy bombers from India bombed the railway yards at Kuala 
Lumpur (F.M.S.). 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 


11th March.—The U.S, Third Army continued its advance North of the Moselle 


towards the Rhine. 

The R.A.F. dropped 4,500 tons of bombs on Essen. U.S. heavy bombers 
attacked U-boat yards at Hamburg, Bremen and Kiel, and oil plants at 
Hamburg, Harburg and Bremen. 

Closing in on Danzig the Russians captured Leba on the Baltic coast. 
In Hungary the Germans continued their attacks at Lake Balaton. 

U.S. heavy bombers from India attacked Singapore. 

U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked Nagoya (Japan). 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 


12th March.—The U.S. First Army launched an attack from the Remagen bridge- 


head. The Third Army proceeded with the clearing of the area North of 
the Moselle. - 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked Swinemiinde, North of Stettin, and also 
a number of railway centres between Frankfurt-on-Main and the Ruhr. 

The R.A.F. dropped over 4,900 tons of bombs on Dortmund, which 
received its heaviest attack of the War. 

Closing in on Danzig and Gdynia the Russians captured the towns of 
Dirschau and Neustadt. On the coast North of the Bay of Danzig, Putzig 
was taken. On the Oder Kistrin was captured. In Hungary the German 
attacks at Lake Balaton continued. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked oil installations in the Vienna area. 
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Australian troops made a fresh landing on Bougainville. 
The R.A.F. bombed Berlin at night. 
13th March.—-The U.S. Third Army made progress South-East of Trier. 
The R.A.F. bombed Barmen. 
The Russians continued to advance on Danzig and Gdynia. In Hungary 
the German attacks at Lake Balaton were maintained. 
Heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives at Regensburg. 
In Burma the occupation of Maymyo was announced. 
U.S. heavy bombers attacked Osaka (Japan). 
The R.A.F. bombed Berlin and objectives in the Ruhr at night. 


At night Norwegian coastal forces made a successful attack upon a small 
convoy off the coast of Norway. 


14th March.—In its advance from the Remagen bridgehead the U.S. First Army 

reached Kaderborn. The Third Army attacked across the Moselle 
South-West of Coblenz; the Seventh reached the river Saar West of 
Saarbriicken. 

Attacking railway targets in North-West Germany the R.A.F. dropped 
1o-ton bombs on Bielefeld viaduct. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked oil plants, tank factories and railway 
centres in western Germany ; also E-boat pens at Ijmuiden (Holland). 

In Czechoslovakia the Russians captured Zvolen. German attacks at 
Lake Balaton (Hungary) continued. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked oil plants and railway yards in 
Hungary. 

Iwo Jima was formally announced as captured from the Japanese, 
although some of the enemy continued to resist. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Zweibriicken and Homburg and an 
oil plant near Halle (Saxony) ; and also Berlin. 


15th March.—The R.A.F. used the 10-ton bomb in an attack upon the viaduct at 
Arnsberg and also bombed two oil plants in the Ruhr. 

More than 325,000 incendiaries and 6,000 tons of high explosive were 
dropped by U.S. heavy bombers on the headquarters of the German General 
Staff at Zossen, South of Berlin. The railway centre of Oranienburg was 
attacked also. 

The Russians in successful operations near Kénigsberg cut the German 
forces in East Prussia in two. In Hungary the enemy continued his attacks 
at Lake Balaton. : 

Allied fighters from India attacked an airfield North of Bangkok, 
destroying twenty Japanese aircraft. 

The Admiralty announced that during recent patrols in Far Eastern 
waters H.M. submarines had sunk 74 Japanese ships and damaged 25 others. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Hagen and the oil-plant at Misburg; also 
Berlin. 
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16th March.—The U.S. First Army advancing from the Remagen bridgehead cut 


the Ruhr-Frankfurt motor road; the Third Army continued its advance 
from the Moselle ; the Seventh on the Saar front captured Bitche. 


The Russians continued to close in on Kénigsberg, Danzig, Gdynia, 
and Stettin. In Hungary the German attacks at Lake Balaton slackened. 


On Iwo Jima the last of the Japanese resistance was overcome. 

Before dawn U.S. heavy bombers dropped 2,500 tons of incendiaries on 
Kobe (Japan). 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Nuremberg and Wiirzburg; also Berlin 
and Hanau. 


17th March—The U.S. Third Army entered Coblenz. 


A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked oil plants near Leipzig, 
at Ruhland (Silesia), and at Moblis ; a tank factory at Hanover ; and railway 
yards at Miinster. 

The R:A.F. bombed oil plants near Huls (Ruhr) and Dortmund. 

R.A.F. Coastal Command made a successful attack upon shipping in 
the harbour at Aalesund (Norway). 

The Russians made progress in East Prussia and on the East bank of 
the Oder, opposite Stettin. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin and Nuremberg. 

At night R.A.F. Coastal Command and coastal forces of the Royal 
Navy dispersed with loss E-boat formations which ventured across the 
North Sea. 

German piloted aircraft which crossed the coast of northern England 
at night inflicted casualties and damage. 


18th March.—The U.S. Third Army from the North-West and the Seventh Army 


from the South-West continued to advance into the Palatinate. 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers made the greatest daylight attack 
yet delivered upon Berlin, which was bombed by the R.A.F. at night. 

The R.A.F. bombed two oil plants in the Ruhr. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. destroyers “‘ Zambesi,”’ “ Zealous,’’ 
“ Zest” and ‘‘ Sioux’ had rescued from Séréy island off the coast of West 
Finnmark 500 Norwegian refugees. 

The Russians captured Kolberg on the Baltic coast. 

South-East Asia Command announced that Indian troops had reached 
the Ava bridge South of Mandalay and had entered Sagaing. 

U.S. carrier-borne aircraft bombed Kyushu island (Japan) and heavy 
bombers attacked Nagoya. Enemy positions on Kurile island were 
bombarded by U.S. warships. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked the railway centres at Witten and Hanau ; 
Berlin was bombed and also Kassel and Nuremberg. 


19th March.—The R.A.F. used 10-ton bombs on viaducts at Bielefeld and Arnsberg. 





The Gelsenkirchen oil plant was attacked also. 
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U.S. heavy bombers in great force attacked jet-aircraft plants and other 
industrial targets in southern Germany. 

The Russians made notable progress in East Prussia near the Frisches 
Haff coast. 

A U.S. naval force attacked the Japanese fleet in the Inland Sea of 
Japan, using carrier-borne aircraft. Much damage was inflicted on the 
enemy warships and many Japanese aircraft were destroyed. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that fifteen Japanese ships, 
including three destroyers and two escort vessels, had been sunk by American 
submarines in Far Eastern waters. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 


20th March.—The U.S. Third Army captured Worms, reached Mainz, and passed 


through Kaiserslautern. It linked up with the Seventh Army which had 
taken Saarbricken and Zweibriicken. 

The R.A.F. attacked railway centres in North-West Germany, including 
Hamm. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked the U-boat yards and other targets in 
the Hamburg area; also two oil plants near Heide. 

The Russians captured Braunsberg, South-West of Kénigsberg, on the 
shore of the Frisches Haff lagoon. They also took Altdamm on the right 
bank of the Oder opposite Stettin. 

By the capture of Fort Dufferin the occupation of Mandalay was 
completed. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Berlin ; oil plants near Leipzig and near 
Heide ; and objectives at Kassel and Bremen. 

R.A.F, Coastal Command made a successful attack upon shipping off 
the Norwegian coast at night. 

A small number of German piloted aircraft raided southern England 
at night. One was shot down. 


21st March.—The U.S. Third Army entered Ludwigshafen. 


Allied heavy bombers took part in an intensive attack upon communica- 
tions close behind the German front from the Ruhr to Holland. The R.A.F. 
used 10-ton bombs against Bremen; U.S. heavy bombers attacked airfields 
in the Ruhr and a tank plant South of Leipzig. 

In a low level attack the R.A.F. completely destroyed Gestapo head- 
quarters in Copenhagen. 

The Russian successes in East Prussia and at the approaches to Danzig 
continued. - 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked a jet-propelled aircraft base at 
Regensburg and oil plants in the Vienna area. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin; also oil-plants near Hamburg 
and Dortmund. 


22nd March.—The U.S. Third Army captured Speyer and, at night, crossed 


the Rhine between Mainz and Worms. 
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Allied heavy bombers were again engaged in operations behind the 
German front from the Ruhr to Holland. In attacks upon communications 
the R.A.F. employed the 10-ton bomb. U.S. bombers attacked many 
airfields. 

After several days fighting the Russians achieved a notable success 
South and West of Oppeln, near the Czech border, capturing Neustadt and 
other towns. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked oil plants at Ruhland (Germany), 
near Prague (Czechoslovakia) and near Vienna; also railway yards in 
Vienna. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 


23rd March.—At night the British Second Army, the Canadian Army and the 


U.S. Ninth Army (Field-Marshal Montgomery’s 21st Army Group) 
forced the Rhine at four points in the area Rees-Xanten-Wesel. 
Mr. Winsten Churchill viewed the operations. 

The R.A.F. used ro-ton bombs in their attacks upon railway bridges 
at Bielefeld and Bremen. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway centres in and around the Ruhr, 
including Osnabriick, Rheine and Miinster. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 


24th March.—The First Allied Airborne Army was dropped East of the Rhine and 


linked up with troops of the 21st Army Group which had crossed the river. 

The R.A.F. bombed the railway centres at Sterkrade and oil plants 
near Dortmund and Bottrop, in addition to attacking enemy troops on the 
eastern bank of the Rhine. 

R.A.F. Coastal Command attacked U-boat and enemy convoys in the 
western Baltic and in Dutch and Norwegian waters. 

Large forces of U.S. heavy bombers attacked enemy airfields North of 
the Ruhr and in Holland. 

Heavy bombers from Italy made their first attack on Berlin. Airfields 
near Munich were attacked also. 

The Russians captured the towns of Neisse and Leobschuetz; West of 
the Oder, and opened a successful offensive in Hungary South-West of 
Budapest. . 

On this and the previous day U.S. battleships and carrier-borne aircraft 
attacked the Ryukyu islands (between Formosa and Japan). 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 


25th March.—The 21st Army Group consolidated a bridgehead nearly thirty miles 





long and more than seven miles deep East of the Rhine. The U‘S. First 
Army advanced from its Remagen bridgehead; the Third Army crossed 
the river Main, South-East of Frankfurt. 


The R.A.F. bombed the railway centres of Miinster, Osnabriick and 
Hanover. U.S. heavy bombers attacked oil-storage depots round Hamburg. 
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The Russians made a notable advance in the area of Estergom, 
West of Budapest. Their progress continued South-West of Kénigsberg 
and in the outskirts of Danzig. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 

Coastal Command R.A.F. made successful attacks in the Skagerrak 
at night upon enemy convoys from Norway. 


26th March.—East of the Rhine the 21st Army Group made good progress in the 


general direction Bocholt-Dorsten. The U.S. First Army pressed its advance 
from the Remagen bridgehead; the Third Army entered the suburbs of 
Frankfurt and penetrated into Bavaria. The Seventh Army crossed the 
Rhine at several points North of Mannheim. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked oil plants at Zeitz and an armament 
factory at Plauen, 


Fighting continued on the coast of East Prussia and in the Danzig area. 
The Russians made progress in the Carpathians (Czechoslovakia) and in 
Hungary towards the Austrian frontier. 

A naval and air attack was made upon the Ryukyu islands on this and 
the following day. Participating in these operations was a part of the 
British Pacific Fleet, including H.M.S. “ King George V,” battleship, and 
H.M.S.° “ Illustrious,”’ carrier. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin. 


27th March.—In the early morning light coastal forces of the Royal Navy with 


one Polish and one Norwegian destroyer engaged and dispersed off the 
Dutch coast E-boat flotillas which were attempting to interfere with Allied 
sea communications. 

East of the Rhine the 21st Army Group and the U.S. First, Third 
and Seventh Armies made deep advances into Germany ' against 
feeble resistance. The First and Third Armies linked up North of Coblenz. 

The R.A.F. attacked the U-boat pens at Farge with 10-ton bombs, 
and also bombed oil plants near Bremen and Hamm. Another attack had 
the railway centre of Paderborn as objective. 

The Russians broke into Danzig and Gdynia where fighting proceeded. 
In Silesia Strehlen and Rybruk were captured by Russian forces. The 
advance in Hungary continued. 

U.S. heavy bombers from the Marianas attacked Kyushu island (Japan). 

Argentina declared war on Germany and Japan. 

The R.A.F. attacked Berlin at night. 


At night R.A.F. Coastal Command attacked shipping, including E-boats, 
off the Dutch coast, in the Ems estuary, and in the Skagerrak and Kattegat. 


28th}March.—In the Allied advance East of the Rhine the 21st Army Group reached 


Borken, Dorsten and Hamborn. The U.S. First Army arrived at Giessen ; 
the Third Army was clearing Frankfurt and advancing from Aschaffenburg ; 
and the Seventh Army reached the river Main East of Worms, 
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The Russians captured Gdynia. In their advance towards the 
Austrian frontier they took the towns of Komarom and Gyor on the southern 
bank of the Danube ; and also Csorna and Sarvar after forcing the river Raba. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked armament factories in Berlin and Hanover. 


2gth March.—The Allied armies continued their advance into Germany. 


The R.A.F. bombed an oil plant near Brunswick. 


South of the Danube the Russians captured Kapuvar and Koszeg, and 
reached the Austrian frontier. 


In Burma the Japanese were driven out of Kyaukse. 

U.S. heavy bombers from India attacked oil supplies at Singapore. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Berlin and many objectives in North-West 
Germany. 


30th March.—The advance of the Allied armies into Germany continued, the 


21st Army Group moving across the Westphalian plain. The U.S. First 
Army neared Paderborn; the Third Army was heading for Fulda and 
Kassel ; the Seventh Army, moving on from Mannheim, captured Heidelberg. 

U.S. heavy bombers, in great strength, attacked Hamburg, Bremen 
and Wilhelmshaven, the heaviest assault yet made upon these ports. 

The Russians completed the capture of Danzig. In Czechoslovakia 
they advanced towards Bratislava. The advance from Hungary crossed the 
Austrian frontier. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that eleven Japanese vessels, 
including a large carrier and two destroyers, had been sunk by American 
submarines. 

The R.A.F. attacked Berlin at night. 

At night R.A.F. Coastal Command made many successful attacks upon 
enemy shipping off the Norwegian coast. 


31st March.—In Germany the 21st Army Group approached Minster. The U.S. 


First Army encountered resistance near Paderborn ; the Third Army pressed 
eastward towards Erfurt ; the Seventh Army advanced on Wurzburg. The 
French First Army crossed the Rhine near Speyer. 

It was observed that the Germans were withdrawing troops from 
Holland. 

U.S. heavy bombers in great strength attacked an oil plant at Zeitz, 
railway yards at Halle, and rail and industrial targets at Brunswick and 
Brandenburg. 

The R.A.F. bombed the submarine yards at Hamburg. 

The Admiralty revealed that a convoy to Russia, which had experienced 
the very worst weather, had been attacked persistently, both on the outward 
and homeward voyages. Atleast one U-boat was sunk ; ten enemy aircraft 
(torpedo bombers) were shot down and many others damaged. No merchant- 
men were lost during the outward passage, but on the return 6 per cent. 
were sunk. H.M. ships engaged included “Campania” and “ Nairana,”’ 
escort-carriers ; “Onslow,” “Onslaught,” “ Whitehall,” ‘‘ Orwell,” 
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“ Zealous’”’ and H.M.C.S, “Sioux,” destroyers; ‘‘ Denbigh Castle ’’ and 
“‘ Alnwick Castle,” corvettes ; and “ Lark,” sloop. 


Near the Czechoslovak border the Russians captured Ratibor (Upper 
Silesia). They also made notable advances on the Austrian border of 
Hungary and in the Hungary-Yugoslavia boundary zone where Bulgarian 
troops took part. 


U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway communications leading to 
Vienna from Italy. 

The British Pacific Fleet resumed its operations against the Sakishima 
group of the Ryukyu islands. 

On this and the previous day part of the U.S. Fleet bombarded the 
Okinawa group of the Ryukyu islands. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked Omura (Kyushu) and also Nagoya. 


The month was made memorable first by the Allied advance to the Rhine, then 
by the forcing of the river and the deep, wide penetration of Germany against a 
feeble resistance. The forcing of the lower Rhine by the 21st Army Group was 
remarkable for the meticulous planning and preparation which preceded it and 
enabled the operation to be carried out with the minimum of loss. Naval personnel 
handled many of the numerous craft employed; a gigantic smoke screen 
hid our forward dispositions ; airborne troops were employed with great precision 
after the crossings had been made. Above all, the strategic and tactical air forces 
of the Allies combined to counter, with great suctess, the German measures for 
immediate defence. 


The Allied dominance of the air, indeed, seemed to make all things possible. 
Our strategic bombing, patiently and increasingly pursued month after month, 
had steadily reduced German military resources and finally broken her power of 
organized resistance. In March R.A.F. Bomber Command dropped 67,000 tons 
on Germany, the U.S. heavy bombers 65,625 tons. 


Russian successes in the Baltic coastal region were important but the great 
achievement of our Ally came late in March: the offensive astride the Danube 
and farther South in Hungary which drove the Germans back across the Austrian 
frontier. Vienna would be the next big prize. 


Allied naval forces continued to be very active in the Gulf of Genoa and along 
the Italian coast towards the French frontier. H.M. destroyers “ Milne,” 
“ Meteor ’’ and “‘ Lookout ” were among the warships engaged. 


Our successes in Burma, where large Japanese forces faced disaster in the 
Irrawaddy plain South of Mandalay, were the just reward of well-planned operations 
in which British, Indian, African and Chinese troops had given of their best. Here 
again such achievement would hardly have been possible without air supremacy 
and the command of the Burma seaboard. 


Fighting in Indo-China between French and Japanese troops followed the 
Japanese coup of roth March. 


U.S. forces continued to carry the war nearer to Japan. The persistent attacks 
upon the Ryukyu islands, between Formosa and Japan, were of special significance ; 
and here the British Fleet and its carrier aircraft had come into action on the 
western flank. The American grip of Luzon and of other islands in the Philippines 
steadily extended. 
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More U-boats were destroyed in February than in January. 

Towards the end of the month it was revealed that 739 Allied cargo ships had 
gone in convoy to North Russia, and of these 677 had arrived. On escort duty 
we had lost two cruisers, five destroyers, eight escort vessels and an oiler; two 
carriers and seven destroyers had been damaged. Over 4,000,000 tons of supplies 
had been delivered to Russia by the Arctic sea route. 

The following warships were announced as lost: H.M. corvettes “ Vervain ” 
and “ Bluebell”; H.M.C. corvette “‘ Trentonian,” torpedoed whilst on escort 
duty; H.M. trawlers “Arley” and “Ellesmere”; and the U.S. submarine 
“ Barbel.” 

Piloted German aircraft appeared over England for the first time in nine 
months, but the effort was not persisted in. The V-bomb attacks died away towards 
the end of March. 
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